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MILITARY ESSAY. 


REFLECTIONS on the 


RaisING, ARMING, CLOA THING, 
and DiscipLINE of the 


BrrTisH INFANTRY and CavalRy; 
r 


PRoPosALs for the Improvement ofthe ſame. 


By CAMPBELL DALRYMPLE, Eſq; 


Lieutenant Colonel to the King's own Regiment 
of Dragoons. 


PART the F IRS T. 


77 2 44 


Ergo qui deſiderat pacem, preparet bellum. Qui 


vicloriam cupit, milites imbuat diligenter. Oni ſe- 9 9 


cundos optat eventus, dimicet arte, non caſu. Nemo 
provecare, nemo audit offendere, quem intelligit ſuperiorem 


eſſe pugnaturum. Vegetiide re Milit. lib. iii. prolog. 
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ROYAL HIGHNESS 
THE 


I | I PRINCE of WALES, 
3 &c. —. &c. &c. 


SIR, „ 5 
Have the out to dedicate to your 2 
Royal Highneſs this ſmall work, con- 
” © taining a practicable plan of diſcipline 
for the Infantry and Cavalry of Britain : 
which if it does not improve the ſame, 
yet will introduce uniformity, and aſcer- 
tain the practice neceſſary for every branch 
of the ſervice, 


AN inactive ſcene of life has enabled 
me to finiſh what amuſement firſt began; 
and 


[vi] 
and the deſpair . of acquiring military 
merit by any other means this war, hath 
induced me to publiſh it; to endeavour 
to convince your Royal Highneſs and the 
world, that I have ſtudied, though it has 
not fallen to my lot to execute, the theory 
of my profeſſion. 


THe ſucceſs of his Majeſty's arms ſeems 
to intimate no occaſion for a reformation; 
but that may be imputed to the vigour 
and wiſdom of his counſels, as much as 
to the bravery and order of his troops ; 
for national animoſity hath always fur- 
niſhed'us with courage againſt our preſent 


enemies, and their want of ſpirit this war A 


has ſeldom put us to the military reſources 
of fortitude, founded on diſcipline. 


Tus eſſay has undoubtedly many faults, 
as very few things are perfect. Every 


* The Dedication was offered and graciouſly 
accepted of long before I received the government 
of Guadaloupe ; which I ſhall ever eſteem a dif- 
Ta mark of his ROY s favour, 

art 
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[ vii ] 


art muſt improve, and though this ſhould 


meet with your Royal Highneſs's appro- 
bation to-day, yet a few years may render 
it obſolete: ſo fertile is the mind of man 
to contrive and meliorate plans, even tho 
they tend to the deſtruction of their own 


ſpecies. 


DzDICATIONS formerly were marks 
of friendſhip, but from the malevolence of 


the times, a man who preſumes to write 


now muſt ſeek protection from the great: 
that is particularly requiſite to a perſon 
inconſiderable in himſelf, who deviates 
from an old ſyſtem, and wants the firſt 
ſupport and authority of the kingdom to 
introduce a new one, and to can his 
plans into execution. 


þ. therefore, excluſive of my at- 
tachment and reſpect, is humbly laid at 
your Royal Highneſs's feet, and being 
founded through the whole on the ſame 
principles of eee of which your 
"Þ Royal 
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and the deſpair “ of acquiring military 
merit by any other means this war, hath 
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bation to-day, yet a few years may render 

ne it obſolete: ſo fertile is the mind of man 

as to contrive and meliorate plans, even tho 

y chkey tend to the deſtruction of their own 
A ſpecies. 


1 DepicaTIons formerly were marks 
1 of friendſhip, but from the malevolence of 
the times, a man who preſumes to write 
now muſt ſeek protection from the great: 
that is particularly requiſite to a perſon 
inconſiderable in himſelf, who deviates 
from an old ſyſtem, and wants the firſt 
ſupport and authority of the kingdom to 
introduce a new one, and to carry his 
plans into execution. 


"I HIS, therefore, excluſive of my at- 
tachment and reſpect, is humbly laid at 
your Royal Highneſs's feet, and being 
founded through the whole on the ſame 
4 Principles of diſcipline, of which your 
3 Royal 
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Royal Highneſs yp ſeen a ſpecimen, and | 
was graciouſly pleaſed to approve; I flat- 
ter myſelf, that however the work ſhall 
ſacceed, yet the well meant intention may 
be ſo fortunate as to merit your Royal | 
Highneſs's countenance and protection. '2 


I Hays the honour to be with the! 4 


utmoſt reſpect, 
Your ROYAL HicnnEss's E 
0 3 
ll Head Quarters at moſt Obedicat, 4 
1 Richmond, April 1 
| 20, 3760. | rnoft Devoted, and. 


moſt Humble Servant, 


GAMP. DALRYMPLE, + 


Lieutenant Colonel to the King; 
own Regiment of Dragoons. 
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04 1 | HE profeſſion of arms flouriſhed 
7 no where ſo much formerly, as in 
Whoſe nations where liberty reigned ; but 
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policy now is ſo much altered, thata ſoldier 
is in the higheſt eſteem and favour where 
abſolute authority is eſtabliſhed, It 1s not 
difficult to account politically for this dif- 
ference in Great Britain, the ſituation 


making the profeſſion leſs neceſſary than 
in continental countries, the vain at- 


tempt of conquering France being long 


laid afide, and the two contending nations 


of this iſland being happily united, have 
thrown a great damp on the martial ſpi- 
rit of the nobility and principal: gentry, 


and of courſe brought it into ſome diſre- 
pute, by leaving it to the practice of peo- 


ple of inferiour birth and fortune. It is 
nevertheleſs as honourable as ever, though 
not fo much reſpected. And as to the 
real and intrinſic merit of it, a Britiſh ſol- 


dier has certainly that which a Roman 

could never juſtly lay claim to. In Bri- 
tain, a ſoldier who devotes himſelf to 
arms, does it not for the invaſion of other 
countries, but for the defence of his own; 
and fo far from ſeeking to gratify his own 


ri- 
_—_ 


* 
— 


TY 


private intereſt, he diveſts himſelf of part 


of the privileges, and abandons all preten- 
10t tion to the principal employments of his 
if- country, by aſſuming that character, which 
on led the Roman by the ſhorteſt road to the 
Jan FP greateſt heights of ambition. But as the 
at- intention of this eſſay is more to treat of 
ng the minute detail of the army, than of 
ons politics, we will begin by examining into 
ave the plan of recruiting the Britiſh army, 
ſpi- and by comparing it with that of the an- 
try, tients, ſhow the deficiency of it, and af- 


ſre- "IF terwards enter fo far into the ſucceſs at- 
De0- i tending the Greek, Roman, and Cartha- 
It is ginian armies, as to demonſtrate, that the 
ugh MF method of forming them, muſt have con- 
the MF tributed greatly to the fate which uſually 
ſol⸗ if attended them. 


man Wt | 

Bri- F Tux Greeks inſtituted their Gymmnaſia, Grecian 
vn 5 . plan of 

If to where maſters called Tactici publickly in- forming 


other ſtructed the youth, not only in the art of mies, 
own; war, but by enuring their bodies to hard- 
own chips, qualified them for the fatigues of 

pri- 7 £ B 2 the 
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a neceſſary part of their education, they 


never wanted ſoldiers where they found 
citizens, and by enrolling only 4096 men, 
a phalanx was formed, ready diſciplined, 


and fit to march immediately againſt the 
enemy. The jealouſies and little wars 
between the different republics, kept up 


their military ardour ; but they were ge- 


nerally united againſt the great king, * 
and their victories over his innumerable 


_ armies, by handfuls of men, prove their 
ſuperiority in the art of war; which may 
be greatly attributed to the early educa- | 


tion of their youth to arms, and the cauſe 
for which they fought. They fell at laſt 
a victim to the ſuperior policy and diſci- 
pline of Philip, and were afterwards ſwal- 
lowed up in that torrent of ſucceſs, which 
followed the Roman Eagles. 


Txt Roman legion was compoſed of 


men draughted from the tribes of the ci- 


* King of Perſia, 


the field. By this inſtitution, which was 


tizens, 


5 

9 
1 

as 


was 
hey 


nen, 


the 


wars 


t up 


ng, * 
rable 
their 


may 
luca- 


cauſe 


it laſt 
diſci- 
ſwal- 


vhich 


ed of 
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t1zens, 
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tizens, and choſen man by man alternate- 


ly by the legionary tribunes, till they 
und | = were compleated. 
man was enrolled, who was not fit to be 


a ſoldier, and an equality as to goodneſs 


By this method no 


of men preſerved in the legions. The 
exerciſe which every Roman citizen was 


© obliged to take in the Campus Martius, 


qualified them for ſoldiers, and the ſpirit 


of conqueſt breathing through that war- 


like republic, ſent them forth to war with 
Zan alacrity, and made them ſupport the 


dangers and hardſhips of it, with a con- 
ſtancy peculiar to themſelves. The com- 
mon wealth, 
1 ſtrongeſt principles of liberty, was yet a 
bitter enemy to it in others, which kept 
their legions conſtantly employed, 
whenever they marched, victory attend- 


though founded on the 


and 


ed, till almoſt all the known world ac- 
knonleged Rome for its maſter. Their 
garmies were almoſt always inferior, but 
9 the excellence of their order and ſtrict- 


0 © neſs of their diſcipline, made them ample 
[ EE 


amends 


Carthagi- 


nian plan. 


161 


amends for their diſparity of numbers; 


and the early impreſſions of being one f 


day obliged to ſerve their country, with 
the care taken to qualify them for it, un- 
doubtedly contributed much to their ſuc- 
ceſs. They maintained their own liberty, 
and enſlaved the reſt of mankind, till the 
accumulated wealth, by the ſpoils of ma- 
ny nations corrupted their manners, and 
they at laſt became the ſubjects of a fellow 
* citizen, who certainly was, if ſo much 
merit can fall to any man's ſhare, deſerv- 
ing the honour his victories, and their 
voices gained him, of. being perpetual 
dictator. 


THe Carthaginians were more a mer- 


cantile than military people; but with a 


ſpirit of conqueſt, they enjoyed a mot 


flouriſhing, and for that time extenſive © 


trade; by their commerce with Aſia they 
imported luxury and effiminacy; they be- 
came rich, and of courſe, haughty and Y 


* Cæſar. 


in- 


191 


ers ; inſolent, diſdaining the toils of a camp, 
one and leaving their defence to foreign mer- 
with cenaries. Carthage maintained itſelf how- 
un- 1 ever with ſplendor, and ſettled colonies 
ſuc- in Spain and Sicily; but their intereſt 


erty, * claſhing in the latter place with Rome, 
| the © occaſioned the three Punick wars, which 
= firſt ſhook the walls of Rome, and ended 


ma- 
and 4 in the deſtruction of Carthage. The ex- 
llow traordinary abilities of Hamilcar Barcas, 
auch © ſupplied the want of education, and love 
ſery- of their country in his mercenary troops, 
their but they became as formidable upon a 
etual peace to their maſters in Africk, as they 
had been to the Romans in Sicily. Han. 
nibal ſucceeding to his father in abilities, 
mer. and command of the army, brought Rome 
tha to the very brink of deſtruction; but in 
moſt the end, was obliged to acknowledge at 
nfive Zama, the ſuperior fortune and valour of 
they the Romans. Having thus endeavoured 
y be- to ſhew that the Greeks and Romans ow- 
and ad their extraordinary ſucceſs in war, to 


4 Fl the education of their youth, and the plan 
B 4 of 


Britiſh 
plan, 


[8 
of forming their armies ; and that the de- 
ſtruction of Carthage could be attributed 
to nothing ſo much as the defect in both, 
we will proceed to make ſome reflections 
on the preſent method of forming the 
Britiſh army, 


THERE are two ways of recruiting the 
Britiſh army ; the firſt and moſt eligible 
by volunteers, the laſt and worſt by a 
preſs. By the firſt method, numbers of 
good men are enrolled, but the army is 
greatly obliged to levity, accident, and 


the dexterity of recruiting officers for 
them; by the ſecond plan, the country 
gets clear of their banditti, and the ranks 


are filled up with the ſcum of every coun- | 


ty, the refuſe of mankind. They are 
marched loaded with vice, villany, and 
chains, to their deſtined corps, where, 
when they arrive, they corrupt all they 
approach, and are whipt out, or deſert in 
a month. 


But good or bad, voluntiers, 


or impreſſed men, all are totally ignorant 4 
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of the uſe of arms, and not without a lit- 


tle of that apprehenſion, which Robinſon 
Cruſo deſcribes his man Friday to have 
felt, when he pray'd to his gun, Of ſuch 
materials are the armies of Britain now 


4 4 compoſed: of men who enter into the ſer- 
vice through levity, are inveigled or drove 
1 4 into it through neceſſity, and laſtly forced 
into it, to ſupply the deficiency of the 
© other claſſes. The very act which remits 
all debts under ten pounds, is an encou- 
8 ragement to bad men to' enliſt, and de- 
fraud their creditors; and on the other 
hand, the allowing four and twenty hours 
x to every recruit to repent in, and be diſ- 
= miſſed on paying twenty ſhillings, is the 
© loſs of numbers of good men to the ſer- 


vice, Had our armies been always form'd 


g A on the preſent plan, probably they had 
"XX not triumphed at Creſſy, Poictiers, nor 
*X Agincourt. A period being put to all 
IF military tenures, introduced our preſent 
X ſyſtem, which ſends a prince to war at- 
WF tended, and the honour and ſafety of the 


nation 


{ 10 ] 
nation, ſupported by the above canaille, 


Raleigh. was in his days a midling ſort of people, 


call'd yeomen, and their ſons, who made 3 ; 
excellent foot ſoldiers ; but that ſpecies of 
people is now loſt to the army, which is 
owing no doubt to the value of money 


ſinking, as we increaſe in riches, and the 
pay of the ſoldier continuing the ſame, to 


the inliſting for life, and laſtly to the con- 
tempt and diſregard the army is fallen in- 


to from theſe reaſons, and the bent of the 


nation to commerce. There are indeed 


fevere laws to oppoſe the vicious diſpoſi- 


tions of young ſoldiers ; but the moſt con- g 
tracted brow of ſeverity, armed with the 
awful cat of nine tails, cannot reclaim , 
every profligate, nor make a villain ho- 
Inference. neſt, From all which it may reaſonably 
be concluded, that there is a very materi- i 
al defect in our method of recruiting the 43 


army; that our plan is greatly inferior to 


inſtead of heading a numerous nobility 
Remark and the flower of Britain. Sir Walter 


Walter Raleigh obſerves ſomewhere, that there 


the 3 


8 
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the Greek or Roman; and that the ſame 
cauſes which obliged the Carthaginians to 
uſe foreign mercenaries, reduce us to the 
very dregs of the people, for the choice 
of our defenders. May heaven avert the 


*X ſame conſequence |! 


IT hath already been obſerved, that the 


thoughts of conquering France being laid 


p aſide, and the two kingdoms of England 
and Scotland falling under the dominion 
of the ſame prince, had thrown a damp 


upon the military ſpirit of this nation. 


L | The civil wars of Charles the firſt reviv- 


ed it for a while, and gave a glorious, 


© though unhappy inſtance, of that love of 
liberty and valour, which has always diſ- 


tinguiſhed theſe nations. A calm ſuc- Mita 


—_— 
1 


ceeding to thoſe tempeſtuous times, a Vaſflalage 


now de- 


1 1 luxurious and expenſive way of life fol- ſtroyed. 
lowed, which plunged the barons inta 


| debts; whence they had no way ſo ready 
to extricate themſelves, without diminiſh- 


ing their property by alienations, as the 
turning 


12 
turning the remaining military ſervice, 
their vaſſals owed them into money, by 
way of rent, leaſe, or fine, to pay their 
creditors. * Thus vaſſalage was at an 
end, and the ſervice and defence of the 
kingdom left to thoſe who would volun- 
tarily undertake it, and failing of a ſuffi- 
cient number of ſuch, recourſe was had 
to a preſs act, the inſufficiency of which, 
has already been demonſtrated. By this 
means the kingdom was deprived (though 
a military man I muſt acknowledge it) 


* Henry VIIth. having paſſed an act, removing 
all obſtacles to the alienation of lands, the feudal 
law which had long ſubſided, with regard to mi- 
litary fervice, became almoſt obſolete; but though 
it had been long upon the decline, yet, this gave the 
finiſhing blow to all fuch tenures, to diſcharge the 
great debts contracted during the civil wars, in ſup- 
port of one {ide or the other. 


Charles IId. paſſed an act repealing the ſeu- 
dal law, in the twelfth year of his reign in England; 
and George IId. in the twentieth of his, in Scot- 
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tiers, and the more feeble one of impreſ- 


[ 13 ] 


of its natural and beſt ſupport, without a oy coy 
proper proviſion being made to ſupply the * 
loſs of it, by inſtituting ſome other pru- 
dent method of anſwering the exigencies 
of the ſtate; which encreaſing with the 
power of our enemies, are at laſt become 


too great for the feeble reſources of volun- 


ſed men. If any doubt ſhould ariſe as Can't re- 
to the truth of this aſſertion, let exami. _—_ 
nation be made into the returns of the 
laſt and preſent year, and I believe it will 
be found that the infantry was, and is 


far from compleat, 


Havins expoſed the deficiency of our 
plan for recruiting, it is incumbent on 
ſome body well verſed in the laws, to 
frame one, fo, if it can be accompliſhed, 
as without interfering with our civil liber- 
ties, to anſwer the vaſt demands which our 
numerous armies now require ; but leſt 
that ſhould be thought too arduous a taſk, 
we will venture to propoſe a ſcheme which 
would effectually anſwer that purpoſe. 


By 


Scheme 
for re- 
cruiting 


the army. militia, this one good among many dann | 3 4 
will certainly reſult, namely the aſcertain- 


People 
number- 
ed, and 
forces 


propor- 
tioned to 
it, 


[ 14 ] 


By the act of parliament now put- 
ting in force for eſtabliſhing a national ' 


ing the number of men able to bear 
arms; on which the number of ſtanding 
forces muſt be regulated ; for where we 


attempt things above our ſtrength, there 2 


can be no reſource. Without doubt there 


are people * ſufficient to cultivate the 


lands, 
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* It is preſumed, that populouſneſs regulated the 
quota of militiamen for each county; admitting this 


a calculation for one, will ſhow the proportion, or 
near it, of men obliged to ſerve in the kingdom. For 


example, Berkſhire returned 15,539 qualified for 
militia-men ; their quota of 30,000 for the whole, 
only amounts to 56o ; fo that by this computation, 
every ſeven and twentieth man is balloted through 
the whole, who nevertheleſs ſtay at home, cultivate 
the lands, and follow their occupations, except on 
emergencies, when it is every man's buſineſs, to turn 


out and fight pro aris & focis, The inſtitution of 1 


the militia is therefore no detriment to the country, 
or loſs to particulars. Suppoſe then that ſuch a 
draught 


* 
* 
1 


L 5 J. 


f lands, carry on the manufactures, and re- 


cruit the army in ſuch a populous coun- 
try, even if the age of thoſe pitched upon 
to ſerve, is limited from 17 to 25 years, 
when they enter the ſervice. Liſts of all 
ſuch being lodged in the hands of the 
lord lieutenants of counties, they might 
(under ſuch regulations as the parliament 


draught (every 27th man) ſhould be made from the 
people for the army, or half that number, (every 54th 
man) admitting {till of raiſing voluntiers; how in- 
conſiderable would the loſs be to the country, how 
great the advantage to the publick good? Our army 
would then be on the moſt reſpectable footing ; our 
militia would be compoſed of veterans (diſcharged 
ſoldiers) ; our country would again become milita- 
ry; which is a profeſſion or turn, inſeparable from 
ſuch ſentiments of liberty, as ſhould glow in every 
Briton's breaſt : for no man can be free, but thoſe who 
dare and know how ta oppeſe the enemies of their li- 
berty. 


It is imagined that the number of men given in 
to be balloted for in all the counties, fell far ſhort of 
the real number of men qualified by the act: fo that 
detections of chat kind would help to remove the 
objections to this propoſal. 


ſhould 
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Privi- 
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ſhould think proper, to prevent an abuſe of 
power) be obliged, on receiving orders 
from the king and council, to ſend ſuch a 
number of recruits as are wanted to the 
regiment, which bears the name of the 
county * : who ſhould be obliged to ſerve 
five years for a.foot ſoldier, and ſeven for 
a dragoon or trooper. The ſize of a foot 
ſoldier might be fixed from five feet five, 
and that of a dragoon from five feet eight 
inches, and a trooper five feet nine in- 
ches, to ſix feet one inch high; the lord 
lieutenants ſorting the different ſizes to 
the different ſervices. A ſoldier having 
ſerved his term of years, to have the pri- 
vilege of ſettling and exerciſing his for- 


* A return being given in of the number of men 
balloted for the militia, ſhould regulate the number 
of forces, and the diſpoſition of them to the coun- 
ties; obſerving to quarter the infantry, where the 
manufactures prevail, and the cavalry where agri- 
culture is the chief occupation ; as a plowman will 
make the beſt horſeman, and as any man able to 
bear arms will make a good foot ſoldier. 


I | mer 
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© tiers; but always to demand and have ed. 
Wevery year, ſome men from the counties, | 
: in the moſt profound peace, leſt the law | 
4 © ſhould grow obſolete. 


© balloted for; or ſubſtitutes might be al- mitted 


[ 17 ] 
mer trade, wherever he pleaſes; and in 
caſe of accidents or misfortunes in the 


3 | ſervice, to reap the benefit of his majeſ- 
#ty's royal bounty in Chelſea hoſpital. 


That the regiment ſhould nevertheleſs volun- 


raiſe as many men as they can, as volun- tiers füll 
to be raiſe 


THrarT the people ſhould ſerve on being Subſti- 
| tutes per- 


low'd, where they are of good character 


and their perſons anſwered.* 


THAT 


No arguments can be brought againſt the above 


2 plan except ſuch as are drawn from the weakneſs of 
government and the neceſſity of yielding to that lu- 
Kurious effeminacy which has now diffuſed itſelf 


into the very loweſt orders of the ſtate. But it is to 


be hoped that on the occaſion of enacting ſuch a 
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law, every man of public ſpirit would concur to 


4 = /upport and carry it into execution againſt the licen- 
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tious efforts of an indolent people ; who under the 
8 ſpecious 


No ex- 
emption 
to thoſe 


who can't 
live with- 


out la- 


bour, 


Advan- 
tages re- 
ſulting 


from this 


plan. 


THAT there ſhould be no exernpio | 
from ſerving to any perſon, who did not | 
poſſeſs wealth ſufficient, to make it un- I 3 
neceſſary for him to exerciſe any trade, ot 
and the more there are «|| 
thoſe who will wave that privilege, the 
better for the ſervice, and greater ſecurity 
to the country, againſt any fears that te 9 
army may be made, ſooner or later, the 
inſtruments of tyranny. 4 


handicraft; 


Tur advantages which muſt reſult 1 
from ſuch a plan being put in execution, 
are manifeſt; and we will venture to al. 
firm, that fewer troops will be neceflary 4 


ſpecious pretext of liberty, would only oppoſe, tha * 
they might the better enjoy their preſent Qothful 3 4 
ſecurity. Riches certainly make men talk high, but | 
as they are productive of luxury are undoubted) 4 ; 
the greateſt enemies to an ative public ſpirit; WY 
therefore ſome force ought to be put upon the ge. 
neral inclination of a people, where it tends to leſſen 5 Y 
public ſafety, and ſemething ſhould be ęſtabl. 2 4 ; 
Which would ectually fec ure us againſt the ſudden i in-| z ] 


[ 187) 


ſults of our natural enemics. 


2 


F 
on all occaſions, as well to oppoſe in the 


L field, as to maintain bur garriſons, from 
che army being better compoſed than they 
are at preſent. 


The oppoſition it would 
meet with from the people would be trif- 


Þ F . ; and it might be the means 
of reclaiming them from that licentiouſ- 


neſs into which they are fallen, and of 


| Y eſtabliſhing that ſubordination®, ſo neceſ- 


ſary in every well conſtituted government. 


4 We ſhould want fewer troops from hav- 
reſult 


F | C's great and ſpeedy reſources; and if a 
on, | | $ militia ſhould ftill be thought neceſſary, 
to af- it might be compoſed of veterans, inſtead 
uy | | of raw, undiſciplined peaſants. Having 

ſaid what was thought neceſſary on the 
mn among _—_ we will take the liberty 


zh, but 3 "8 


by n is natural to imagine, that the ſubordination 


abtedy h 

_ * the men draughted into the army, muſt ſubmit to 
the ge. 1 during their term of ſervice, would render them 
* eſſen © more tractable and ſubmiſlive afterwards, to the ci- 
abliſ, 1 vil magiſtrates; by which many little inſurrections 


alen i. 
ifling occaſions as even the putting up of turnpikes. 


would be prevented that we ſee daily happen, for ſa 


of 
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Reveries 


de M. de 


Saxe. 


* amongſt our troops, in the manner it 
„ ought, they may be kept under the 
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of borrowing a few paragraphs from the 
reveries of M. de Saxe, which ſet in a 


proper light, the plan to be n 2 


with reſpect to officers. 


« Hopes, ſays he, encourages men to 
« endure and attempt every thing; in 
« depriving them of that, or removing it 
<« at too great a diſtance, you diveſt them 
« of their very ſoul! for which reaſon, 
ce all degrees of advancement ought to be 
te accompanied with a proportionable en- 
ce creaſe of honours and advantages; and 
ce every officer ſhould not only regard the 4 
« command of a regiment, as a poſt of ” 
« the higheſt dignity, but moreover be 
© aſſured, that he himſelf, by good beha - 4 
tc viour and perſeverance in his duty, y 

will at length, attain the ſame. When 
this kind of ſpirit is made to preval 


1 


« ſevereſt diſcipline; but to ſpeak the 
te truth, the gentry who are what we call : 
7 « ſoldies 


ag it © 
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[21] 
« ſoldiers of fortune, make the only good 
“ officers*, whoſe appointments ought 


«nevertheleſs to produce an income ſuf- 
« ficient to maintain them in an hand- 


ſome manner; becauſe a man who 
XX < devotes himſelf to the ſervice, ſhould 
3 e look upon it as an entrance into ſome 


© < religious order; he ſhould neither have, 
„ nor acknowledge any other home than 
that of his regiment, and at the ſame 
to be time, whatſoever ſtation he may be in, 
4 ſhould eſteem himſelf honoured by it. 


e ACCORDING to the faſhion of the pre- 


ſent times, a man of quality thinks him- 


ſelf very ill uſed, if the court does not 


* The marſhal's plan was calculated for the me- 


J ridian-of France, and though the military charaQter 
3 of the ſoldier ſhould be every where the ſame, yet it 
4 ſeems requiſite in a free country, that the officers 
ſhould be men of property, or nearly related to thoſe 
4 who are, as the beſt ſecurity againſt encroachments 
deing made by their means on the liberty of the 


people. Nr 
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preſent him with a regiment at the age 
of 18 or 20: this extravagant partiality 


« deſtroys all manner of emulation, a- 
© mongſt the officers of inferior birth, 


who thereby become in a great meaſure 


excluded from any chance of ſucceding 


to like preferments, and conſequently 


to the only poſts of importance, the 


glory attending which, would attone 
for the toils and fufferings of a tedious 
life, to which they chearfully ſabmit, 


in hopes of acquiring reputation and a Y : 


future recompence. 


© NEVERTRHEL ESS I would not be un- 


derſtood to argue that princes and other 


perſons of illuſtrious originals, ſhould be 
denied all marks of preference and diſ- 
tinction; but only that ſome regard 
ſhould be had to their abilities; ; and 


the privileges of birth, required to be 


| ſupported by thoſe of merit; if pro- 
perly qualified therefore; they might 
be allowed to purchaſe regiments: from 
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ſuch of the gentry, as are render'd un- 
capable of ſervice by age or infirmities; 
which at the ſame time would prove 
a recompence to both; but they are 
notwithſtanding by no means to be en- 
* titled to the liberty of ſelling again to 
another; becauſe that of purchaſing 
at unſeaſonable years, is indulgence 
ſufficient ; their regiments therefore 
when they become vacant, ought af- 
terwards to be diſpoſed of in recompenſ- 
© ing long ſervices and conſpicuous me- 
f | 


in- YA & * In the choice of officers, all national diſtinction 
her 1 | 5 ſhould be loſt, and the gentleman, without reſpect to 


country, ſought for, and encouraged, wherever he 
can be met with. The prejudice, and contracted 
= way of thinking of particulars, will ſometimes op- 
poſe this rule, but ſhould have no other conſequence 
than the pointing out to the world, the narrow li- 
be mis of their own capacities, | 
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CHAP. Il. 


Three different Eſtabliſpments propoſed. 
For Peace ; Preparations for War; and 


Hoſtilities begun, —Low Eſtabli ſhments i n 


Peace, preferable to total Reductions of 
Corps. Made up in goodneſs of the 
Troops. Expence attending it not very 
great. The Author's Opinion of the 
 Eftabliſhment neceſſary in Time of War. 
 —Strength of a Battalion and a Regi- 
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| e ſhould be diſtinct; yet a 


connected. 
large. 


panies in each Battalion. 


en. 


HE legion of marſhal De Saxe 

ſeems very well adapted to the nu- 
merous forces of France, but ſuch a plan 
in this country, from the ſmall number 
Ol 


3 
* « 
* 


Preſent Ejtabli ſhment t00 3 
-Reaſons fer it —Nine Com- 
How cloth- 4 1 
ed. Advantages of it.—Contents of i: 
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1 Jof ſtanding forces in peace, would con- 2 
tract preferment into ſo little a compals, merous 
as to exclude every man from rank, who e 
enjoy d not the advantages of high birth, 39tain- 
or great intereſt. Therefore ſome plan, 
with all the advantages of it to the pub- 
lick, and more to the particulars of the 
3 © army, is the proper baſis upon which to 
erect a military ſyſtem for this coun- 
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Tux three different eſtabliſhments Three dig. 
TX (propoſed by the marſhal) of peace, pre- _ q 
TX poration for war, and hoſtilities begun, ments | 
ſeem well calculated for a country involy- 8 
ed in debt, yet obliged for its ſecurity, to Fepara- 


J E maintain a body of troops on foot ; we and — 
I t may therefore adopt it. It is to be pre- * 
ſumed, that there are now no more troops 
on foot, than are juſt neceſſary to carry 

on the war with vigour; yet how much 
do they exceed the ſcanty number kept 
up in time of peace ? which conſideration 
makes different eſtabliſhments neceſſary, 
3 and 


261 
Low efla and far prefetable to total reductions of 
meritspre- Corps, When officers and men. are turned 


wal 56 looſe to the world, the firſt with half 
eb corre Pay, and the latter, ſome to live by their 
former trades; and many to ſtarve or beg. 
The difference in the expence between 
reducing corps entirely, or only to a low 
eſtabliſhment; is amply made up in the 
Male up goodneſs of the troops; and is not ſo great 
goodneſs à ſaving as is imagined: For example, 
2 every officer broken, is allowed half pay. 
Reducing five private men inſtead of the 
two ſubalterns of each company, makes 
almoſt up the difference of the pay in all 
ranks under a captain, including the e- 
pence of clothing and ſubſiſtance ; and 
no body will deny that two officers muſt - 
be well worth, at any time, five private ; | 
men. We have only then the field offi- Mi 
cers and captains of a few regiments to 4 f 
ſupport, which may be done in the ſame q 
frugal way, but if that ſhould reduce the 
Expence numbers too low, at the annual expence 3 
pany 1 of 26,64 51. the captains and field officers 
ry great. | of 3 


127 1 
of twenty battalions, according to the fol- 
d MIR lowing plan, may continue armed, and 
If ready to act in our defence, inſtead of be- 
ir ing diſperſed about the country, to live 
in an obſcure manner; and looſe the ſpi- 
rit of the: officer, and that ambition which 
formerly ted them to the canon's mouth, 
by their talents lying idle, and finding 
themſelves neglected *. It is a common, 
| and 


- * To ſet this matter in a clear light, ſuppoſe upon 
the peace, ten thouſand foot were voted for the de- 
fence of England, excluſive of guards. Will it not 
be more beneficial and honourable to the nation, 
chat ſach a number ſhould conſiſt of hirty battalions, 

rather than ten at the preſent eſtabliſhment ? The 
advocates for oeconomy may deny it, on account of 
the extraordinary expence of the officers ; but when 
it is known, that the difference between full and half 
pay of twenty battalions of all the officers amounts 
to no more than about 43,8001. the objection will 
certainly vaniſh, as it is providing at a very mode- 
rate rate in the moſt effectual way, againſt the in- 
ſults, of an enterprizing enemy, as will be more am- 
ply ſhown hereafter, as well as retaining in the ſer- 
vice, ſo many corps of officers, who would other- 
| | wile. 
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Nomber and not unjuſt complaint, that our troops 


of officers 


rather too have not ſufficient numbers of officers : 


3mall. 


Made vp 
by their 
diligence. 


1281 


we have not certainly ſo many as our 
maſters in the art of war, the Romans, 


and particularly, the Greeks had; but 3 


when thoſe we have are active and dili- 2 
gent, the want will be leſs obſerved; but 


that can never be the caſe, when regi- 
ments are formed, on the breaking out of 


a war, of ſuch materials as are already de- ; ? 
{crib'd, and of officers moſtly taken from 
an half pay liſt, where they may Dire I 
languiſhed for years. = 


Havine adopted the three eſtabliſh- 


ments of monſieur De Saxe, without tak- 3 


wiſe be diſmiſſed; and laſtly, as it is much better 4 : 
calculated for a ſudden and more ſerviceable aug- 


mentation, than can be form'd of entire new levies. 


The expence of men and non-commiſſion officers 2 
muſt always be the ſame, and the 43,8001. is the 


expence of twenty battalions, calculated according 


to the eſtabliſhment propoſed ; ſo that it would be 'J 
conſiderably leſs, at our Fs protect eſtabliſhment. | 
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ing upon me to preſcribe the numbers of 
any, we will now venture an opinion on 
that of hoſttlities begun: the oeconomy 
neceſſary for the nation to follow, will 
determine the ſtrength of the other two, 
without loſing ſight, it is to be hoped, of 
that ſalutary truth, © that low eſtabliſh- 
ments are infinitely preferable to a total 
diſmiſſion of any. corps.” 


de- 
rom I A regiment of infantry in time of war, The au- 
ae might conſiſt of two battalions of nine nien 
Companies each, and of two diviſions of Renchen, 
light mounted horſe, armed with breaſt- neceſſary 
lich- plates and helmets. 32 
takx- | 
: l Strength of a battalion. 
2 3 Colonel ERS I Field officers to 
* q ; Lieutenant Colonel I 5have no com- N 
—_ Major 4 > = 7 | panies. eds 
. the l Pepteins - = 9 
ording Lieutenants = = = 10 
,uld be ll Enſigns 6 nw 


Carried over 30 


[30] 

Brought over 30 

Adjutant — — Ju 1 | | = 2 Y 

Quartermaſter - - 1| : N. 2 Gn 3 

| | | OP __e 

Surgeon = 19 15 — . 1 

Surgeon's mates - 2 7 Lieutenant, YH 

Serjean = = = 27: every other Wl 

Corporals - = - 27| andan eavp. 
Drummers and Fifers 18 f 

Private Men WY - 

„ 2 j ; 

Total of the battalion 603 | 2 

Of a re- Strength of the ad bat. 603 1206 


giment. 


Strength of the diviſion of Cavalry. 


Of me di. Lieutenant 2 
viſion of Serjeant . 2 1 
cavalry. Corporals - RY 

I 
2 


8 5 * * 
Private Fo! | 
Strength of the 2d diviſ. + 


Of the Total of both battalions ? 
* and cavalry 5 We Ow 


any called by their names, for example, king's own 
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Ir is propoſed that the battalions 
ſhould be quite independent of one ano- a 
ther, but ſhould be called the ſame regi- cops 
ment, be the ſame number“, if it has no nected 


q | * with each 
particular name, and wear the ſame cther. 


X clothing. That they ſhould be diſtin- 
= guiſhed by firſt and ſecond battalions of 
ſuch a regiment, and always ſupport one 
another in line and all attacks. They are 
made diſtin bodies for the ſake of pre- 
ferment to the officers, and have their 
reſemblance to raiſe and keep up that 
emulation, which all ſoldiers have for the 
honour of their regiments. The firſt line 
will charge more vigorouſly, from the 
confidence of being ſuſtained by people 
intereſted in their behaviour and ſupport ; 


* All regiments are numbered, whether they 
Have particular names or not, though they are uſu- 


(or 3d) regiment of dragoons ; Iniſkiilin (or 6th) 
regiment of dragoons, &c. 


and 


and the ſecond line in caſe of any misfor- WY 
tune to the firſt, will be the more ſoli- 
citous to repair the defeat, as their repu- 9 
Lievten- tation is affected by it. The lieutenants | 
o_ of cavalry might be fill'd up, when va- 
yo * cant, from the quarter maſters, or old ſer- J * 
cant. jeants of the dragoons, who may have | 


diſtinguiſhed themſelves in action, or 1 


otherwiſe deſerved ſuch advancement from © "op 
their perſonal merit. 4 2 
Trtxe can be nothing ſo Jetrimental | I 3 


to the ſervice in general, as that oeco- 
nomy which tends to ſave the expence i 
of a few officers, unleſs it is that of . 
being too tenacious of giving rank. It is 1 3 
for theſe reaſons, that the ſame number 
is propoſed, excluſive of field officers, as 
was allowed to our companies at 70 
Colonel rank and file; and it is to prevent occaſio- 
dants re- nal and local rank being given, that co- ll 


Com- | Eo 
mended lonel commandants are recommended 3 


copreve?? where the colonel of a regiment is a ge- 


rank. | 4 


1 
neral officer * ; which plan will certainly 


afford great choice of general officers, and 
at 


* In moſt ſervices in Europe, there are colonel 
commandants at the head of regiments, who have 
3 W generals for: their colonels, and ſuch a regulation 
ſeems neceſſary among us, for we certainly labour 
under great diſadvantage. When rank was given to 
the officers of the navy, a poſt captain took place 
immediately as a lieutenant colonel, and at the ex- 
pairation of three years as a colonel: whereas in the 
Und ſervice, a lieutenant colonel ſeldom attains that 
3 3 rank, under ten years ſervice, unleſs by particular 
TE favour. Therefore, to make the affair equal be- 
teen the ſervices, and to lay both at the ſame time 
under proper limitation; ſuppoſe that no lieutenant 
i. L | colonel of marching corps, ſhould be made colonel 
1 2 & commandant till he had ſerved five years in that rank, 
F: ? the ſea officers ſucceeding at that time of courſe; 
Y and that the captains of the guards, who have rank 
of lieutenant colonel, ſhould ſerve ſix years, throw- 
| ing one year's ſervice more on them than the march- 
ing regiments, on account of their quicker riſe, and 
che chance of ſucceeding to be field officers in their 
3 own regiments, which gives the rank of colonel, 
and imwhich there is no inſtance of the other corps 
ef the army ever interfering. Such a plan will diſ- 
eribute rank indiſcriminately to thoſe who have ſerv- 


D ed, 


341 
at no expence, when unemployed ; and 
as it will diftribute rank more freely, 

there will always be many, young and 
By which vigorous enough, to undertake the moſt 
r arduous enter prizes: for M. de Saxe in 


healthy his qualifications of a general, makes 
generals. * 
health the third accompliſhment *. 


Tur 


ed, and muſt raiſe the ambition of every officer, by 4 4 
ſhowing him almoſt acertainty, of attaining the rank 
of a general othcer, and having by that means op- 8 a 
portunities of diſtinguiſhing themſelves. F 


* If the propoſal of having colonel commandants \ 
to every battalion, who had a general officer for I 
colonel, ſhould not be approved of, let us ſuppoſe 
14 that there ſhould be what may be call'd ſtaff regi- 
| | - ments, viz. four of foot, and two of cavalry, or fix 
| and three, of the oldeſt corps, which ſhould be al. 4 
ways headed by colonel commandants, who might 
have the rank of colonel, and have an extraordina- 
ry allowance of 200 l. per annum; and that the «- 
deft lieutenant colonel of each ſervice, where thele ' 
was-no perſonal objection to their character, ſhould Bll ' 
always ſucceed to that dignity, This would pro- ; 
cure every man a proſpect of riſing, tho' his inter- 4 
& 4 
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Tur ſtrength of our preſent eftabliſh- 
ment is certainly too great, 300 files were 
it poſſible to make them march in rugged 
ground without confuſion, which can 
hardly be expected from a ſmaller num- 
ber, from the diſperſed condition of our 
quarters, that allow but very little time 
to practice, muſt yet be a very unweildy 
body. It will be ſaid, that after deduct- 
ing the invalids and officers ſervants there 
will not be ſo many, we will therefore 
allow 50 files for caſualties, and the re- 
maining 250 are ſtill liable to the ſame 
objection. Every body of troops which 
is not light and active, is equally incum- 


bered by numbers, as by any other im- 
pediment, and ſubject to fall into diſorder 


in action. Therefore the battalions are 


eſt in time of peace might not be ſufficient to obtain 
him a regiment ; whereas many good officers now in 
the rank of lieutenant colonels, are ſolicitous to re- 
tire through deſpair of ever attaining an higher rank, 
nobly prefering obſcurity perhaps with poverty, to 


© the diſhonour of being frequently laid ſide. 


ED 3» BY i | fixed 


Preſent 
eſtabliſh- 
ment too 
large. 


Reaſons 
why. 
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[ 36 ] 4 
fixed at a low eſtabliſhment, the utmoſt 
ſtrength may be 174 files; but after al- 
lowing for hatchetmen, officers ſervants, 
and ſurgeon's liſt, the battalion may till 


be 140 files, which with the little won = 
we now fight in, is as large a front as ½ 


can well march over all ſorts of ground 3 % 
together, and perform any evolution with 
celerity. Fe 


Having aſſigned the reaſons which | 2 

appear to juſtify low eſtabliſhments, we | 

will proceed to clothe the battalions. 1 

Nine 1s firſt neceſſary to premiſe that there are 

8 to be nine companies in each aan 

each bat- including the grenadiers, which ought to 
talion. 

be compoſed of the moſt active and ro- 


buſt, inſtead of the talleſt men. 3 3 


ai 2 3 N 
8 * 


In the equipment of troops, every 
thing ſhould be contrived for the eaſe and 
convenience of the ſoldier, without re- 
gard to faſhion; for it would be 'cruel } 
on that account, to deny them the few 
| 1 


4 [ 37 ] 

joft 4 W comforts of life, which their ſituation will 

al- admit of. Therefore, with ſome altera- 

nts, tion from our preſent plan, the ſoldier 

ſtill will find himſelf enabled to march more Todo. 

8 1 Vat his \caſe, and to lye warmer every the moſt 

Y en, than he does at preſent, eſpecially NG 

with the ſame allowance of blankets ; and for the 
ſoldier. 

© when on duty in the latter ſeaſon, would 

| wo ſomething always with him to reſiſt 

= the inclemency of the weather. Suppoſe 

then the hair be cut ſhort, and the little How 

Spaniſh lambswool wig* of M. de Saxe, clothed. 

vhich might only be worn in rains or 

cold weather, with a jacked leathern cap, 

fortified with two crofs ribs of iron, ca- 

j pable of reſiſting the cut of a ſabre, with 

Ja ſmart front, and no other ornament 

than the number of the regiment and 

battalion in braſs letters. A ſhort doub- 

ct cloſe fitted to the body, and a ſhort 
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every | 

coat over 
ſe and 1 1 | N It, not longer than our preſent 
at re- 


2 * See a note on the al for the cavalry. / 242 
'cruel Bl | | y. by 
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1 380] 4 
waiſtcoats, with a piece of cloth of the 1 1 
ſame kind and ſize, only not variegated, 
and put on in the ſame taſte as the 
. highland plad; a pair of breeches ts | 4 
come up above the hip bone, and to de. 4 
ſcend below the knee, where it thou i 1 
be double, and have no buttons, near the 
calf of the leg, and made to ſit eaſy; | | 
pair of ſtrong Ruſſia duck gaters, fitted © 
with no more buttons than neceſſary to Þ 4 
make them fit well, and to come no high- | ; 
er than the knee, where they are to be 1 
faſtened up, and the breeches down, by 8 
a black leathern garter, and buckled be- 3 
low the knee : no ftockings but woollen ] 
in the winter, and linnen ſocks in ſum. | 
mer, under a ſtrong ſhoe, with a low 
Advanta- heel and flat fole. A ſoldier thus clothel 
1 would have all the propoſed advantages i ö $ 
and be as cheaply equipt, if not more 0. 
than in their preſent faſhionable dreſs, 

Their limbs would be more at We 1 
their bodies and head warmer, and thei 4 
arms always dry by. means of the cloak. 


which, 
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which, as a mark of diſtinction, might be 
of the colour of the regiment's facings; 


berg would be better, they ſhould be 


all green, as men wrapt up in them with 
ſecured arms, might gain an adyantage- 


ous poſt,. by being of the ſame hue as 
| the ſurface of the country, and paſting 
| unobſerved in the early part of the cam- 


© paign. Let us now examine into the 
ſtate of the knapſack; there would be 


two ſhirts, one ſpare black ſtock, one 


pair of gaters, three pair of ſpare ſocks, 


ſoles; ſhoes to be of tanned leather, 
which will fave the expence, and trouble 
of carrying black ball and bruſhes; and 


2 when the troops are in the field, thirty 


rounds of ſpare cartridges. All the ſu- 


. Portions articles calculated for a review 
: will thus be ſaved, nor will they be long- 


er neceſſary, when that ſpirit is infuſed 
into troops, of making their diſcipline, 


and not their dreſs ſpeak for them on ſuch 


occaſions. 
„ CHAP. 


Contents 
of the 
knapſack. 
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CHAP, Ill 
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Defenſive Arms too beavy. 8 why. | 


 —Offenfive arms.—— Accoutrements.— 
 Objeftions to M. de 8 axe s Plan of the 
Tent Poles to be Pikes ——Each Batta- 
lion to have an Ammunition Tumbrel, 
with a Stand of ha if Pikes carried on 
it.——Subordination, how to be carried 
0n.— A good Spirit amongſt the Officers, 
bud requires ; ſome Regulation. — Attention 
neceſſary to the Minutie of Diſcipline — 

Captains muſt obli ge the inferior Offi- 
cers to do their duty. And are anſ- 
werable for their Companies. Duty 


of Non-Commiſſioned Officers —Puniſh- 


ments.——To be varied. 
HE battalions being compleated, 


clothed, and formed into compa- 
nies, the next conſideration i is the arming 


of 


[41] 


r them, and eſtabliſhing that ſubordina- 


ton neceſſary to carry on diſcipline. 


As to defenſive arms, it is now im- Defonfive 
praQticable to uſe any, their being muſket arms too 


proof would render them too heavy to 
be carried, and they could be of little or 


no ſervice were they otherwiſe. 


Tax Roman legionaries carried an im- 


3 menſe weight, but there is no forming an 
opinion of what we might do by what 
chey did; 


they were choſen for being 
more robuſt than their fellow citizens, 


and were accuſtomed to fatigue by perpe- 
tal wars; we only enter into the ſervice f. hn, 
from not being able to ſubſiſt otherwiſe, why. 
of courſe lazineſs muſt be the motive of 

many. 
Jing more vigorous than their neighbours *, 


Our men are not choſen for be- 


* Nor, chould the plan propoſed take place, would 


3 1 it alter the perſons of men ſo much, as the morals 


df them. 


they 


eavy. 


ing, arms, and accoutrements oupht to 3 4 
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Accontre 
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they are only ſuch as can be - gotten: Ml 
therefore great allowances are to be made 
for an army ſo compoſed, and their cloth- 
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de as light and as little cumberſome az 4 : 
poſſible, for we but flatter ourſelves when 


4 


we deny, that we are grown efferninate, ll 


It is only ſervice and hardſhips: that can 1 
make ſoldiers, and while we are in tus 1 
country, we are ſtrangers to both. 


As to offenſive arms, we muſt | abide | 
by the firelock, and bayonet. A foo 
ſoldier has nothing to do with a ſword, | 
it is only an incumbrance in the field, | : 
and the bayonet wore in quarters will wb | 
wer the end of it, being near as long a} 
the Roman ſword. A narrow buff ſhoul-| 
der belt. with a large pouch to hold ” 
rounds with place befides for flints, turn- Þ 
key, worm, and an oilYfag ; a ſmart but i 
belt for the bayonet, with a wire at the | 
end of it to pick the touch-hole, for ac- 1 
coutrements. Monſieur de Saxe propo- 

3 les 


0] | 
ſes, that the tent pole ſhould be a kind 
of pike, in which we can ſee no great 


"IT harm, if the ſoldiers are to carry them, 
but they are an incumbrance which the 


3 foldier ought never to be embaraſſed with; 
each pole having a joint, being bent, and 
rolled up with all the pins and mallets in 


me middle of the tent, is very little more 


weight to the bat horſe, and ſhould it be 
too much,” it were better to add another, 
than that a line of infantry were incum- 
bered with poles in their hands, which 


they are certain of lofing on every occaſi- 


Objecti- 
ons to M. 
de Saxe's 
plan of 
the tent 
poles to 
be pikes. 


on, where they muſt ufe their arms. 


But though part of the marſhal's plan is 
thus ſet afide, yet it deſerves our ſerious 


attention; as an unexpected charge with 


pikes might occafion a defeat : we might 
therefore always carry a ſtand of half pikes 
on the ammunition tumbrel, which being 
put into the hands of the grenadiers, of 
any part of the battalion, as the charging 
with'them or the bayonet is the fame, 
would anfwer the intention, and by being 

puſhed 


Each bat- 
talion to 
h ve an 
ammuni- 
tion tum- 
brel, with 
a ſtand of 
half pikes 
carried 
upon it, 


how to be 
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puſhed forward at the head of the batta- 
lion, might make way for victory. 


ubordi- As to ſubordination, it in a great me- 


ſure depends on the diſpoſition of the 
commanding officer; for it is very differ. 


ently carried on in every regiment of the 


ſervice. The military laws have autho- 
rity enough to inveſt him with all the ſe- 


verity of German diſcipline, but the ſpi- 4 3 
rit of equality, in which the Britiſh youth BY 
are brought up, makes it diſagreeable to 3B 
the one to exert, and to the others to ſub- 1 
mit to ſo much ſervility. Vet where the Y 
commanding officer 1s a man of ſenſe and 9 


ſpirit, and will give himſelf the trouble, : J N 


he will certainly ſucceed in forming his 


corps. He may meet with ſome untrac- 


table diſpoſitions, but in general, may 
manage ſo, as to have little occaſion to 
uſe ſeverity. It is a difficult character to 8 


ſupport, if he means to pleaſe, but I be- 
| lieve, that avoiding all partialities, and i 
exacting a ſtrict attention to the duties of 

| the 
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WE the regiment, and afterwards behaving al- 

= ways with an eaſy gentlemanlike familia- 

rity, will be the beſt method of eſtabliſh- 
Wing harmony and unanimity, without 

SJ which, the ſervice can never be carried on 

JT chearfully and well. There is, at pre- a good 
cent, a moſt commendable ſpirit among _ 
the military men, but that will require 8 
; 4 ſome little regulation. They are earneſt quires a 


Jin the purſuit of every treatiſe on the pro- «con Fa 
: $ feſſion, with the view to improve them 
A ſelves, but they apply ſo much to the ſtu- 
dy of the ſublime parts of it, that they 
Ineglect what is immediately their own 
duty: attention to the minute. There is 
c nothing ſo neceſſary or juſt, as that every 
one ſhould be able to act his own part; 
but the prying diſpoſition, common to all 
mankind, makes them ſometimes omit 
£ what they ought to do, to examine into 
che conduct of others, and at laſt, by ſup- 
poſing themſelves generals, forget that 
they are ſubalterns. This is not meant 
so check the genius of any officer of the 
4A moſt 


461 
moſt inferiour rank, or tohinder his ſearch. 
es into the ſcientific parts of war, but on- 
ly to prevent his attention being diverted 
from the moſt ſtrict execution of his du- 
ty, from an opinion that it is trifling and 
inſignificant. . 

T nx ſecurity of all fortified places, of 
all out poſts, and of the guards even of 
the camp, abſolutely depend on fo ſmall 

Attention à matter, as words or ſigns, The ſtate 
necellary of an army conſiſts in an attention to the | 


to the mi- 1 - 
deine eating, drinking, and leeping of the 
common ſoldier. None will deny that 
theſe are things of the utmoſt conſe-- 
quence, and every one muſt own that 
they entirely depend on the care and at- 
tention given to the minutiæ of the pro- 
feſſron. | 


Tux character of the commanding off 
cer being fixed, will always greatly influ- 
ence the reſt. The field officers will 
follow his example, if he attend to, and 

know 


ad from their ſubalterns, in all affairs of do their 
+ duty, the fame ceremony and attention, — 

as if they were commanding officers, and 

"IX they are anſwerable to him, their own 

"X conſcience, and the king they ſerve, that 
the men, particulars as well as companies, 
are properly attended to by the ſubalterns 

and inferior officers, and that they be kept And are 


; | and laſtly, that the arms and accoutre- 


Very light. 
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know his buſineſs, and they mutually aſ- 
fiſt one another in ſeeing that every offi- 
cer does his duty. The captains, on Captains 
whom a great deal depends; from the diſ- nut 5. 


blige in- 
perſed condition of our quarters, muſt ex- — of- 


ficers to 


anſyer- 


h ü clean, are well lodged, and conſtantly boil able for 
the pot; that the ſick are taken care of aun de 


» panes, 


ments are always in the beſt repair. By 


the diſpoſition already made, there are 
"EX three commiſſion and fix non commiſſion 
X officers, beſides two drummers, to a com- 
= pany of 55, which, ſurely, with a pro- 
per diviſion of care and attention, will 


make the duty of inſpecting a company 


THE 
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Noncom. THE non commiſſion officers odd 
dan have great pains taken with them, to in- 3 
ty. ſtrut them in their duty, and we may | 
think ourſelves fortunate if we find per. 
ſons properly qualified to act in that ca- I 
pacity ; they muſt avoid gratifying. perſo- 

nal reſentment in carrying on their com- 

mand, and muſt uſe the men kindly, but | 

not with familiarity, never failing to re- 

port every breach of diſcipline, which 

comes to their knowledge, in order that 
offenders may be brought to juſtice. And 

Not to be it is above all neceſſary, that the non | 
Kkreened commiſſioned officers themſelves, ſhould ÞY 


where 


hey va never be ſkreened under a falſe notion of | 
ga cheir 


uty. tenderneſs, for any. negle& of duty, or | 
breach of military order; for on their f- 
delity and diligence in a great meaſure | 


the ſervice depends, and is carried on. 


IT is very difficult from the kind of 

men that we get, to avoid frequent and 

Puuiſh- ſevere puniſhments, eſpecially in time of 
wens. war, when from the ſcarcity of men, we 


are 


000 l 
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are not to whip out of a regiment, per- 

haps a good, but vicious ſoldier ; yet we Puniſh- 
do more than perhaps is abſolutely nece- 
ſary. There is a kind of ſpirit of ho- 


our in the moſt profligate of the ſoldie- 


ry, which being heigthened greatly, by 
the regiments becoming provincial, will 
give leave to think that they might be 
worked upon in that way, and by con- 
finement : for frequency of flogging, and 


for every crime, renders it leſs exemplary, 
and leſſens the ſhame attending it. Now Vo be va- 
to vary the puniſhment, might therefore 
be a means to deter old offenders, and by 
making a man to run the gauntlet, and 
to be ſeverely puniſhed by his compani- 
ons, might have ſome effect upon him; 
at leaſt, it would affect the humanity of 
che men, who thereby diſliking to pu- 
Iniſh, would afterwards, avoid deſerving 
che like penalties. 


ried. 


E | CHAP, 
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CHAP, IV. 


Manoeuvre of the Batalions ſhould be plain. 
Marching to be chiefly practiſed. 
Objeetigns to the preſent Method of 
Telling off, and Firing.——Pa# if 
Monſicur de Saxe. The Fife or Drum, 
of De in directing the March. In 
Batalion—and long March. Mi nute 
Parts of Diſcipline too much attended i 
by the ſuperiour Ranks. Defects f 
the Square—of the Column.——T he Ef- 
feet of Fire diſputed — Actions di- 


 Cided by the Sword more Bloody, than h 


Fire. 
Manoeuv- HE manoeuvre of the batalions | 
8 ſhould be plain and fimple, for f 


when evolutions are complicated, they 
puzzle and confound officers and ſoldiers, Þ 
which added to the hurry of. ſpirit, com- 
mon to all troops in action, render them 

im- 
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impracticable, on ſuch occaſions. The Marchiog 
principal things, therefore to be praiſed, ch chieſy 
are marching in battalion, ſub-dividing practiſed. 


and doubling up, to leſſen or extend the 
front, and a few other evolutions of leſs 
conſequence, 


Tux preſent method of firing by pla- Objec- 


tions to 
toons, is pretty, but not to be executed the pre- 


ſent me- 
in action: we even think ourſelves fortu- thod of 


nate if no miſtake is made on a review. 1 
The fire in advancing is dangerous, and 
chat of retreat not at all calculated for 
chat tickliſh ſituation. It can hardly be 
expected that thoſe platoons which move 
out in advancing, and are left behind in 
J retreating, will find the chaſms, they 
made in the batalion till open for their 
reception when they have fired and are to 
Join the batalion again, which may have 
been all that time under the enemies fire: 
on the contrary, the wings will incline to 
WF the center, cloſe the intervals, and of 
3 courſe throw the whole into confuſion. 


E 2 | To 


( 52 ] | 
| To obviate the objection to the plan of 
Obviated. firing, a plain and eaſy method will be | 

propoſed, where it will be impoſſible for 
any one to miſtake, and which may be 
put in execution, if regularity can be 
maintained at all. As to advancing, a 
battalion ſhould march up with a quick 
and even pace, each man ſtepping at leaſt 
two feet, the rapidity will then encour- 
age your own men, and intimidate the 
enemy. If the commanding officer 
ſhould find it neceſſary to fire, let him 
halt; and if he chooſes to join the ene- 


my with bayonets, he has only to pur- 
ſue his march. 


THERE is certainly more in the Tad 
of M. De Saxe than is ' at firſt ſeen 
through. No man has ſo bad an ear, 
as not to be brought to march in time 
with the reſt; it is therefore certain, that 
muſic muſt contribute much to the march- 
ing well, A battalion has been known 

to 
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to march to the fife or drum, quick or che gf. 
ſlow, according to the time of the inſtru- of 
ment; and to prove the advantage of it, direct the 
the men have been order'd to break their 
ſtep, and have fallen into it again before 

the fife had play'd many bars. The pha- 

lanx of the Greeks, eſpecially the Lace- 
demonians, moved always to the ſound 

of the flute, and the Romans probably 

uſed ſome martial inſtruments to carry on 

their legions in ſuch incredible marches, 

and in ſo ſhort time, as we are told of. 
Nothing can be better calculated for this Not only 
uſe, than the fife ; for, while it directs march. 


ing in bat- 


the march, orders are diſtinctly heard; talion, but 
the long 


and this is intended as a hint, not only march. 


for carrying the battalion up to the ene- 
my, but for long marches; for, after a 


little practice, it will be found that ſtep- 


ping together lays the men under very 
little reſtraint, and will undoubtedly car- 
ry them on much quicker, prevent ſtrag- 
gling, and of courſe preſerve order, dur- 


ing a march of twenty miles. The Mar- 


E 3 ſhal 


Minute 
parts of 
dicipline 
too much 
attended 


tO. 
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ſhal very ſenſibly obſerves, - that it is the 


feet and not the bands, which ſhould be 


well exerciſed ; but the truth of this re- 


mark is more acknowledged, than prac- 
tiſed. 


ſhould be always left to the captains un- 
der the inſpection of the field officers; 


and then, a battalion being never joined 


till the companies are perfect, could be 


* By the minute parts of diſcipline, is meant here 
the various poſitions of the firelock and body. Eve- 
ry officer ſhould punQually qualify himſelf for the 
rank he ſerves in, and as much farther as his ca- 
pacity will go; proceeding on this plan, a general 
officer having paſſed through all the ſeveral ſtations, 
muſt perfectly underſtand the moſt minute, and tri- 


fling parts of the ſervice; yet it is beneath his dig- | 
nity always to attend to them, unleſs where he ſees i ! 
a remarkable deficiency, and it ſhould only be to I 
the field officers of ſuch regiments, who may pei- 5 4 
| haps have failed more through negligence than ig- 1 1 
norance, and have more oecaſion for à reprimand ; 3 


than inſtruQion, 


*The minute parts of diſcipline, # 
ſometimes take up too much of the at. 
tention of the ſuperior ranks, which | 
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4 formed for action, inſtead of being dril- 
led, in field days, in the common hand- 


ling of the firelock, and ſoon be made 
to underſtand every neceſſary evolution, 
inſtead of following the dull routine of a 
review. 


The forming of the ſquare is an evo- Defeas 
lution practiſed by order, and I believe is - Sou 
common to moſt nations, yet how de- 
fective is it, for the intended purpoſes ? 

If one front is beaten, the others of courſe 
fall a prey to the victor; ſo that here is a 
body of infantry thrown into a poſition of 


defence, becauſe they are inferior in num- 


ber to the enemy, and by that poſition 
can only preſent. a fourth of their front 
to the attack. If it is to move, and the 
ground rugged and uneven, what mult be 
the conſequence? To remedy theſe in- 
conveniencies, ſome regiments propoſe gy. co. 
the column; by which indeed they avoid lumn. 
the deficiency of the ſquare, but run into 
another extream equally defenceleſs and 

E 4 uns. 


unwieldy. The ſquare is intended only 


„ 
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for defence, and how far the other is fit 
to act offenſively, the Reveries de Saxe 
will demonſtrate, where the column of 
the Chevalier de Folard is examined into *, 
It is however ſtronger. than the ſquare, 
but equally incapable of moving, as the 
quotation will prove; and this ſingle de. 
fect ſeems to render both theſe poſitions 


. uſeleſs, as their being unable to continue 


their retreat, will give time to the enemy 
to inveſt them ; which in all probability, 
muſt end in delivering up their arms, and 
becoming priſoners of war. 


Tux effect of fire begins now to be | 


diſputed, at leaſt, it is not believed ſo for- 
midable, as it was; which in time may 
produce another military revolution, and 
ſend us back to the arms in uſe before the 
invention of gunpowder. Monſieur de 
Saxe is of opinion, that it ſhould be laid a- 


_ ® Chapter onthe column, page 66, E. Tran, 


| 19 


fide where there is a poſſibility of Shock - Movficur 


e Saxe's 


ing *, and only uſed when kept aſunder, fine 
by hedges, ditches, rivers and other in- 
pediments; he gives ſeveral inſtances of 


the trifling effects of fire, and never fails 


to give the victory to thoſe, who kept it 
up longeſt, which ſeems an argument in 
favour of it. 


Is we ſee a platoon fire with ball at a pre of a 
mark, it is certain that many ſhot will 9 
fall ſhort, and many go over, yet ſuffici- _ * 


ent numbers will hit to do horrid execu- 


tion. Suppoſe the ſame platoon in ac- 
tion, and it will undoubtedly fire with 


leſs juſtneſs. Few people could ſurvive 


two occaſions, if it were otherwiſe ; yet 
with all the uncertainty of firing, ſeveral 
W battalions, on both ſides, at Fontenoy, had 
| three or four hundred men killed and 


* Monſieur de Saxe, has armed his infantry with 


== view to Shock its adverſary ; but we only adopt his 
ſentiments, rejecting the pike and truſting to the 
bayonet, which is much inferior to it. 


wound- 


11 
wounded, without ever charging with 1 
bayonet, or ſuffering by the ſword; ſo . 


that the repetition makes up for the un. 


certainty of it. On the other hand, the F 


Number Pruſſian infantry at the battle of Gal. | 


of ſhot ; | 
th'own low, is computed to have fired 650,000 Ml 


away, at muſket ſhot, yet {ſcarce 5,000 Auſtrian; | | 


the battle 1 
3 were ſlain, including thoſe who dyed b) 


cannon and the ſword. The Pruflian; 
at that time began to fire at a vaſt dil. | 
tance, and continued to do fo, advancing 
till the enemy gave way; which account; 
for the number of ſhot loſt, without de. 
ſtroying the utility and effect of fire; for 
if the combatants had come nigh enough, 
there can be no doubt of its doing mil 


chief enough: but where it is execute! i 


with ſuch quickneſs, human nature wi Þ* 
always ſhrink at it, and never dare to a- 


proach within puſh of bayonet. 


Refleftion On the whole, we may conclude win 
upon it. 5 : Ed 0 -— 
7. ob reflection, that it is happy for man- 


kind, if there is more terror than tei 
| dan. 5 |; 


with 


1; % | preſervation of the ſpecies; and at the 


un- 
, the ll 
GN. 
„000 
trian; | 
ed by 
ffians Þ 
t di. 
ncin; | 
counts Þ 
ut de- 
e; for 


10uel, 
p mil-Þ 


-ecuted | 


de with Wthought neceſſary to be ſaid on the pre- 


r man- 


an fel 
dans 4 | 


there was more honour, and real advan- fre. 
tage got, at the battle of Liſſa, by taking 
$20,000 priſoners, than if every man had 
been put to death. 
Ire wih! 


: to ap: and on humanity, 
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danger in fire, as it tends ſo much to the 


ſame time muſt vindicate mankind: from 
the ſuſpicion of degenerated valour, as 
ſelFpreſervation was always the firſt prin- 
ciple, and worked as ſtrong upon the 
conſtitution of a barbarian, as upon the 


modern French, Dutch or Engliſh man. 


IT is certain that battles determined by Adions 


g s decided 

the ſword, are infinitely more bloody, by the 
Ichan thoſe by fire; yet they are neither ud 
more advantageous, nor honourable. For my 


It reflected greater 


Nuſtre on the conqueror, on his troops, 


Having now premiſed what was 


ent plan of diſcipline, and ſome other 
Points, we will proceed to form the men 


for 
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CHAP. V. 


Concerning the Drill. Manual and pla- 
toon Exerciſe Companies how Ex- 
erciſed. A Field Day. Company 


March to the Field. 
are to dreſs in Rank. 
Evolutions, 


How the Men 
Exerciſe—and 


HE number of recruits wanted to 
compleat, being raiſed, lotted for, 


and having joined their reſpective compa- 
Wnies, it will be neceſſary to put them in 
mall bodies, under thoſe ſerjeants or cor- 
2 porals, who handle their arms well, are 
clear and diſtin in giving their directions, Concern- 
and above all, who have ſuch command 


1A 


Jof temper, as not to be impatient, or out 


Jof humour with clowns, becauſe they are 
autward. The firſt things proper to 


2 
ke 
4 
_ 


* 
= . 
We - 
_— 


teach young men, are an eaſy graceful 


—_ * 
— o 

» - * 

_ a 


way 


parades ; told off; Officers poſted ; and 


ing the 


drill. 


"00 
4 f 
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way of walking, marching, and pulling 
off their hats to officers ; the latter incul- 
cates ſubordination, by ſhewing the re- 
ſpect due to officers, and the former will 
raiſe the idea of their own perſons, and 
give them an opinion of the profeſſion. 


Turx put arms upon their ſhoulders, 


and teach them to march, but nothing 
elſe till they are perfectly eaſy in that ſi- 


tuation. Then proceed by degrees to the 
manual and platoon exerciſe, till they are 
perfected in handling the firelock ; ob- 
ſerving always to ſort them ſo, as that one 
aukward fellow, may not detain a whole 
ſquad. The manual exerciſe needs be no 
longer than what is neceſſary to make the 
firelock familiar, and light in the hands 
of the ſoldier. It might conſiſt of the 
preſent, or any other, as far as what is 
called the platoon exerciſe, and we ſhould 
then avoid four tedious loadings: but if 
it ſhould be neceſſary to introduce the 


ramrod part into the manual, it ought to be 


uſed 
5 2 
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© uſed with the ſame quickneſs as in the Concern- 
: ing the 
YT platoon exerciſe. The platoon exerciſe manual 
| ought to be very quick, and much at- . 
tended to; the make ready ſhould be but erciſe. 
one motion, and the platoon ought to fire 

and load again four times in a minute; 
which affords a ſufficient time to an a- 
droit“ man to ram down well, a thing to 

be particularly looked to, as no ball will 

go zo yards in a horizontal direction, that 

is not rammed home. The companies 1 
ſhould be exerciſed in ſquads, for till exerciſed. 
they are perfect in their manual, facings 

and turnings, coming about upon the 
march, and quick in their loading, they 

are not fit to join in companies. The re- 

cruits muſt likewiſe be perfect, before 


Y gbey are put into the ranks. 


Tur diſcipline of the companies being 
left to the captains, under the inſpection 


No man is ſufficiently exerciſed till he can do 
this, 


of 


[ 64 ] 

of the field officers, it will be much to 
their credit and honour, that their men 
are perfect, and ſteady in every part of 
their duty. They muſt therefore exert 
themſelves; and not only attend them- 
ſelves, but oblige the ſubalterns to attend 
the drill, to inſtru and encourage the 
recruits and aukward men in learning the 
exerciſe, and to prevent the drill ſerjeants, 
and corporals from proceed ing too haſtily 
with them. By recommending temper to 
the one, and attention to the other, the 
end will be beſt obtained, and the recruits 
forwarded with expedition. 


Tur ſquads being perfected, a field 
day is ordered x. The ſquads muſt pa- 


* The captains ſhould be careful not to hurry on 
the ſquads too faſt, for a little time employed in 
grounding the men well by ſmall bodies, in every 
minute part of diſcipline, and toffing of the fire- 
lock, will ſave a great deal of trouble afterwards, 
when things of more conſequence, demand their 
attention. 


rade 
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rade at their reſpective ſerjeant's and cor- 

poral's quarters, a quarter before the hour Field day. 

appointed, and be by them examined, if 

their arms are in good order, and have 

their number of cartridges; if they them- 

ſelves are properly dreſſed, and their ac- 

coutrements clean and well put on; they 

then ſhould lodge their arms. On the 

troop beating, the ſerjeants and corporals 

put their ſquads under arms, ſize, and 

march them to the company parade; company 

E where the officers ſhould be ready to re- . 

ceive and inſpect them once more. The 

company ought always to be formed by 

the time the troop has done beating. 

The captain then gives the word of com- 

mand, rank and fize, having inſpected Rank and 

and found every thing right; on which 626. 

the officers, ſerjeants, corporals and pri- 

vate men fall nimbly into their proper 

places. To do this, the men who ſize te 

the right, come out and run along the 

front, and thoſe, who ſize to the left, fall 

back and go in the rear of their reſpective 
7 ranks, 
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ranks. This accuſtoms the men to a quick t 
method of forming, which will help them t 
to get into order, when any confuſion {MY 7 


Compeny happens in action. The commanding of. © 


told off. 


Office's 
poſted, 


March to 
| the field. 


ficer then cloſes his ranks, compleats his JM a; 
files, tells off by two divifions, poſts the cc 
officers, and without further delay, wheek m 
to the right or left by two diviſions, and uf 
marches to the place of exerciſe. | 


THe lieutenant is poſted on the right WY th 
diviſion, the enſign on the left, three paces w 
advanced before the front rank, a ſerjeart WY to 
on right and left of the front rank, and WY an 
the third in the rear; the corporals, when Nas 


they ſize in rank, having however a ſteady N do 


one on the right of the front rank, on: ma 
drummer on the right, the other orderly MM anc 
on the captain. The ranks at two large 
paces only diſtant, and a ſmall interval 
between the diviſions or platoons. I Mfrrig! 
marching to the field, the men muſt ca- and 
ry their arms well, till they are out cf ; 
town; if it be not far, they may ealc | 

their 


out 


| [ 67 ] 

oy tier arms (hug them); and if it be, 
m then a 7 is beat, on which they halt. 
on Flam; they throw their firelocks clubbed 
of. over their ſhoulders. March, they ſtep off 
ns WY again together, and keep the ſtep till they 
the come to the field of exerciſe ; when the 
x WY men ſhoulder, as they clubbed, and take 
and up their ground. 


ALL troops ſhould be taught ſome me- xx, the 
igt thod of dreſſing themſelves in rank, as it 8 
vuill be impoſſible at all times for ſerjeants rank. 
to do it, as well as very unſoldier- like, on 
any occaſion. Therefore let the men, 
las it is now practiſed, Jook 70 the right, but 
Ido it without that rigidity, and Ger- 
man ſtiffneſs, affected by ſome regiments, 
Land by many admired, as a neceſſary point 
Jof diſcipline; the men may be erect with- 
out conſtraint, and the head turned to the 
right, without much inconvenience at firſt, 
and none at all in a ſhort time. 


F 2 THE 


1.68 ] 


Tun company formed, the command- 
Officers ing officer gives the word. Take care to 
take their d | 1. . 4 h 
poſts of do your manua exerciſe, and beats a pre- 
exercie. parative; on which the officers and ſer. i 
jeants advance their eſpontoons and hal. 


berds and face to the left. Troop; they WE | 
march down the intervals and flanks f 


their companies, and poſt themſelves, the 
officers four, and the ſerjeants eight paces MF | 
in the rear. Ham; they come to the 
left about and order, 7 c 
[ 
Moot THe manual exerciſe may then be per. t 
_— formed by word of command, beat of WF t 
drum, or without either; which laſt i; r 
much preferable, as it remarkably fixes 0 
the mens attention. But whether the pre- a 
ſent method be continued, or another eſta MW i: 
ny bliſhed, it will be neceſſary to aboliſh al v 
aboliſhed. ſquare elbows, as it ought always to be * 
done with cloſe files, that the men m n 
be accuſtomed to exerciſe in the ſame N tl 
compaſs, in which they muſt uſe ther ot 

Z 


Arms in action. 


. 

x 
1 
* 

4 
L 
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Taz exerciſe done, the word of com- 


mand 1s given, Rear ranks cloſe to the front, 
on which officers and ſerjeants port their 


arms. March; the ranks cloſe and offi- 


cers take their poſts in the ranks. The 
company ſhould then be ordered to march, 
and to quicken the pace always on the 
word march being repeated, and to ſlacken 
it, as the commanding officer directs. 
They ſhould be taught to encline to right 
or left, a quick pace, without opening 
ranks or files; and when they encline to 
the left, ſhould, at the word of command, 
turn all their heads to the left, that the 
men may look the way they march. The 
company ſhould wheel to right or left, or 
about, upon the march ; aiways obſerv- 
ing, that the men are to look to the 
wheeling hand, and ſhould turn to the 
right about without ſtopping ; which is a 
much better method than halting firſt ; 
then going about; and laſtly, marching 
off again, The commanding officer ſhould 

2 then 


Evoluti- 
ons. 


70 

then make them ſubdivide from the right, 
which is done by the firſt diviſion moving 
briſkly forward ; and when clear of the 
ſecond diviſion, enclining half its front to 
the left; at which time, the left or ſecond 
diviſion enclines half a front to the right, 
which makes them cover. The ſame 
method is to be followed in ſubdividing 
from the left. If it ſhould be neceſſary 
to ſubdivide to a ſmaller front ſtill, the 
ranks muſt open a little and glide in be- 
tween one another, both enclining inwards: 
the front, between front and center : the 
center, between that and the rear; and the 
rear rank in rear of all. And to inſtru@ 
the men how to march off from the cen- 
ter, the company ought to be in four di- 
viſions; the one on the right of the cen- 
ter marches firſt, and enclines to the left; 
the left of the center follows, and enclines 
to the right, till it covers; the right divi- 
ſion ſucceeds, and the left becomes the 
rear. On the word of command, or beating 

10 


| [71] 


| to arms, the company forms its front again, 


4 

; | by the firſt and ſecond diviſions enclining 

to the right, and the ſecond and fourth to 
che left, and all forming upon the ſecond 

i MW divifion, which was the head of the co- 

„ lumn. 

8 

9 To ſubdivide upon the march, no part How to 
y of a battalion or line ſhould halt; for ſup- — 
c poſe the line marching by a battalion in march. 
5 front, and there ſhould be occaſion to ſub- 

s: divide, there is room enough, if the bat- 

ie talions preſerve their proper intervals, for 

he the whole to do it at once; and in that 

& caſe, it ſhould be done by a briſk move- 

n- WW ment in the front of each battalion, ſup- 

li- poſing twenty, which will prevent a halt. 

n- It is an eſtabliſhed rule, that, in ſubdivid- 

ft; ing, the front ſhould always march faft, 

ies and in doubling up again, always ſow; 

vi- and it ought alſo to be a rule, that all evo- 

he lutions ſhould be done upon the march. 

ins Theſe evolutions will be found more uſe- 


F 4 ful 
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ful than forming ſix deep to the rear, to 
exerciſe with open files, and wheeling up- 
on the center; and may take- up about 
half an hour only from the marching off 
the parade, 


731 
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Firings for a Company. 
Companies to be diſperſed. 
rally again. No routine in the Ex- 
erciſe. Soldiers to be always punctual. 
Companies to fire Ball, when per fected in 
their Diſcipline. Duties in Quarters. 


Plan for carrying on Diſcipline with 
Uniformity. 


Signals. 
How fo 


HE company perfected in the uſe 

of their arms, and the above edo- 

p. lutions, ſhould next proceed to the firings. 
It is propoſed as an invariable rule, that 

no ſoldier is to touch his firelock, till the 

moment he is to fire; and that every offi- 

cer ſhould give the word of command to 


his own platoon, and have it ready to fire 
exactly in their turn. 


By 


Signals. 
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Bu this plain method, the bad conſequences I * 
of our preſent plan of firing will be avoid- 
ed, where the whole battalion makes ready 
together landing, and by firings advanc- 

ing, and continue with cocked firelocks, 

and recovered arms, till it is the turn of 

the platoons to fire ; which it is preſumed 


they will hardly wait for, when they are 


in preſence of an enemy. The ſignals of 
the drum proper for carrying into execu- 
tion the following plan, are theſe : 


March, to move forward. 
Retreat, = to go tothe right about, 
and retreat. 


Ruff, „ to halt. 


Preparative, = to fire by platoons. 5 
Firſt part of * for all firings to ceaſe, B 
gener al. n " 


Tr 00, 


4 [ 75 ] 
x Troß, to double up to diviſiong 
if marching by pla- 
.- toons, and to half. 
battalions, if march- 
E ing by diviſions, Like- 
c wiſe the ſignal for cal- 


d. ling in advanced par- 
e © ties and ſkirmiſhers. 
f To arms, = = =- for the battalion to form 


its front to the alarm, 
wherever it is beat. 


Tux ranks and files being cloſe, and 
the officers already poſted to their pla- 
toons, the company ſhould be ordered to 
load, if it was not done before it came to 
the field, which might be done, by com- 
ing down at one motion to the poſition of 
# priming, throwing open the pans toge- 
ther, and afterwards to proceed as quick 
as poſſible, according to the platoon exer- 
ciſe. That done, the officer commanding. 
che company, gives the caution, 


ns. 


Take 
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Signals Take care to fire by platoons landing. 


and words 
of coM- 
Prepars- Tur firſt platoon makes ready and fires, 
uve. the ſecond waits till the firſt has loaded, 
and fires juſt as it ſhoulders. In the ſame 
manner the firſt waits again for the ſecond, 
and ſo the fire continues without inter- 
Firſt part miſſion, till the commanding officer puts 


of the ge- 3 
neral. an end to it. 


2 Tur company faces to the right about 
right a- | ; 
—4 and fires in the ſame manner to the rear, 


which anſwers to the introducing in the 
Prepara- Preſent manual exerciſe, the different me- 
tive. thads of making ready of the three ranks. 


Firſt Parr: Tux firing ceaſes, the commanding of- 
of the ge- 


neral. ficer having fired as much as he thought 
proper. 


Tothe Tux company comes to the right about, 
right a- | 


| bout. and the commanding officer gives the cau- 


tion; Take care to fire by platoons, ad- 
vancing and retreating. 


THE 


177 J 


Tur company moves forward briſkly, March. 
inſtead of hardly moving, as we are now 
obliged to do, to prevent the battalion 
breaking, till it is ſuppoſed to come within 
a proper diſtance of the enemy; when a 
ruff is beat to halt, and a preparative to Ruff. 

| . ; P:epara- 
make ready. The firing begins, and goes ive. 
on in the ſame manner, as when ſtanding, pig part 
till the commanding officer ſtops it. As % 18 
ſoon as the laſt platoon, which fired, has 
ſhouldered, the company ſhould move on y4rch. 
again, and may repeat the firing. After Reneat. 
which the retreat ſhould be beat, or word 


of command 'To the right about given, 


when the men ſhould 7urn tothe right about, 

and march off, obſerving to keep the 

ſame pace as in advancing, to accuſtom 

them to go off quick. When the com- 
manding officer finds it neceſſary to fire, 

the whole ſhould face about, by turning, 

or by beating, firſt, a ruff, and then, a rs. 
preparative ; on which the company faces, 3 
and the platoon- firing begins, and conti- — 


nues as long as is thought neceſſary. Firſt and words 


of COM- 
Part „xp. 


Firſt part 
of the ge- 
neral. 


Retreat. 


Ruffle to 
diſperſe. 
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part of the general ſtops it, and the re- 


treat ſends the men about, and moves 


them off again. It will be very proper 
by the ſame ſignal, which diſmiſſes a 


guard, to diſperſe the company, in order 


to teach them how to rally again; but the 
men ought to be informed, that though 
a total diſorder is the worſt that can befal 
them in action, yet from their being taught 
a method of rallying, they ought not to 
give over every thing for loſt, but wait 
the ſignal for forming again; which they 
muſt do with ſpirit and celerity. The 
officers on ſuch occaſions, are to go off 
with the men. It is a ridiculous point 
of honour, and hurtful to the ſervice, to 
remain behind and be taken priſoners, or 
killed by the enemy advancing. The 
ſubalterns are to endeavour to get into the 
front, and the captains ſhould remain in 
the rear of the rout. The commanding 
officer ſhould allow the battalion to go 
off, till he finds ſome proper place out of 
muſket-ſhot, behind ſome ſtanding batta- 


lions or ſquadrons, a wood or hollow 


3 ground ; 


. d ˙ MY Tm , 


— 


a 
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ground; where being little expoſed to 
fire, he muſt beat to arms. On which 
the enſigns ſhould immediately advance, To arms, 
dividing themſelves on the battalion ; the 


officers and ſerjeants in the rear, with their 


eſpontoons and halberds acroſs, muſt en- 
deavour to ſtop the men, and when they 
meet with oppoſition and cowardice, make 
ſome examples. The captains muſt put 
them in order as faſt as they rally; and 
when formed, the commanding officer 5e, g, 
ſhould animate the men to wipe off the of con 
diſerace of their defeat, and then lead them 
on to renew the attack, or ſuſtain the 
troops, who took up the poſts they aban- 


doned. This reflection is inſerted here, 


though it principally concerns the batta- 


lion, that it may be taught by companies. 


The company being diſperſed, and 
the ſignal for rallying given, the ſub- 
alterns in the rear are to endeavour to ſtop 
the men, and the captains to form them, 
which will be eaſieſt done by advancing 
ſoftly, till the men get into their places; March 


beats, 
at 


801 


at leaſt every man muſt fall into his re- 
ſpective rank, and the word of command 
Rank and ſige, will ſend every man into 
his place, which muſt be done upon the 
march, 


Tur commanding officer may now re- 


March re- peat the word march, which will quicken 
Peated. the pace; and ſoon after give the word, 
Charge charge with bayonet ; when the men, at 


2 one motion, muſt bring the firelock down, 
ſo as to have it firm in hand, with the 
point of the bayonet breaſt-high, the rear 
rank higher, but not upright. At the 

Charge. word charge, the whole ruſh forward, 

keeping ranks and files cloſe, and well 

dreſſed, which practice will render eaſy. 

After they have charged forty yards, halt 


Ruff. and make them ſhould:r; or if the enemy 


Shoulder. 


| ſhould not wait the charge, beat a ruff 
to halt, and preparative to make ready; 
on which the whole at one quick motion 
muſt come to the poſition of make ready, 
and have orders to fire on the enemy run- 
ning away. This alſo principally concerns 


the 


th 


tut 
rea 
ite 
Wii 
the 
thi 
on 


fire 


tior 
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the battalion, but muſt be taught by com- 
panies. | 


Tux oblique fire, being a moſt neceſ- Oblique 
l fire to the 

ſary and uſeful one, is performed thus. right. 
The ſignals are the ſame. To fire 
obliquely to the right, the front rank turn 
their bodies, in kneeling, to the right; 
the rear ranks do it in a greater degree, 
the one than the other, ſo much that the 
rear rank falls round back with their right 
feet. To fire to the left, at which word of Oblique 
command the whole ſhould look to the left, bo 2h 

it being an eſtabliſhed rule, that troops 
| ſhould always look at what they fire, and 
| the way they are to move; the front rank 
turn their bodies to the left. In making 
ready, the ſecond and rear dothe ſame, and 
ſtep forward with their right feet, the rear 
wider than the center, and preſent down 
the left interval of their file-leaders; in 
this firing the officers muſt fall back up- 
on the center rank. After the men have 
fired, they are to come to the uſual poſi- 
tion of priming, &c. 

(3 TRE 
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Hedge Tur hedge, or parapet firing is done 
nring per- by two files at a time of each platoon Cthe 
company in this firing muſt form but one 
platoon) moving out nimbly to the hedge, 

or parapet before them: the man on the 

right of the center, moves up to the 

front, and the two of the rear, to the 

right of the center, which forms them 

two deep: in this poſition, [they make 

ready in moving out} they fire; form three 

deep again ; and falling briſkly back into 

the platoon, are replaced by two more 

files. The whole eight platoons of a 
battalion, are to do this together. By this 
method if the platoons are ſixteen * files, 

there will be a conſtant fire kept up, 

which ſeems very well calculated to annoy 


Wa 
an enemy in forming, or in their ap- qui 
proaches to an attack ; and when he comes * 
nearer, an heavier fire may take place. "Mi 


* Aquick and inceſſant fire may be kept up by : a 
{ſmaller number of files. 


THE 
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Tux ſtreet firing may be continued as 
it is, with this ſmall alteration, that the 
platoons ſhould face outwards after firing, 
and march down the flanks by files, tak- 
ing out the cartridge and half cocking 
upon the march, to be ready to load, 
when the platoon is formed in the rear. 


on the contrary, they muſt be varied in 
the moſt trying way, and every means 
uſed to break through that routine, to 
which troops are too much accuſtomed: 
even cautions are given much oftener than 
neceſſary, for the word of command pro- 
ncunced audibly and diſtinctly ſhould al- 
ways ſuffice, With a tolerable degree of 
| quickneſs, every thing may be finiſhed in 
jan hour, but no field day on any account 
ſhould ever exceed two hours, from the 
taking of arms to the diſmiſſion; during 
which the fame attention and regularity 
1 are to be kept up always, as at a review 
G 2 before 


Street fir- 
ing with a 
ſmall aſte- 


THesE evolutions and firings ſhould No rou- 


. tine in the 
never ſucceed one another in any order ; exercife. 
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Soldier to before his Majeſty. In fine, a ſoldier is 


be always : ; 
punQual never to be allowed to judge, when he is 


4 to do his buſineſs well, or in a ſlovenly 
manner; but muſt at all times exert him- 

ſelf, and do his duty with the greateſt 

punctuality and ſpirit; and where officers | 

permit the contrary, they neglect their ; 

duty, and by their indulgence not only : 

lefſen their authority, but bring them- l 

ſelves under the contempt of the very f 

men they mean to favour. 

| U 

Conn. Tux companies being thus perfected in of 

nies to fire their duty, ſhould begin to fire with ball, an 

wth Dot and practiſe it, as much as their allowance of 
of ammunition and opportunity will per- 

mit, till they all become good markſmen. . 

ur 

Duties in THE duties of an officer in quarters, the 

Walter are particularly theſe; to attend all pa- niſl 

rades, to viſit the quarters, and the {ick, 
feſſi 


to be attentive that the men are duly 
cleared with, properly ſupplied with ne- 


ceſſaries, and not impoſed upon in theit 
ac- 


| [ 35 ] 

accounts ; that they meſs regularly, and 

by examining ſtrictly the clothing every 

time the company parades, bring about 

that neatneſs of dreſs, ſo peculiar to the 
Germans, and ſo remarkably deficient in 

the Britiſh troops. But forthe keeping up Scheme 
diſcipline and ſubordination, and carrying _ on dif 


ng on d1t- 
on the duty of a regiment with unifor- . 
mity, I would recommend a book of formity. 

ſtanding orders, which might be com- 

piled ſo as to go into every officer's pocket; 

ſuch a ſcheme muſt deſtroy all pretence 

of ignorance, and even the thing itſelf, 


and be of infinite uſe in forming young 
officers, 


Tur ſerjeants and corporals might be 
turniſhed with the ſame rules, to direct 
them in their duty, and ſhould be pu- 
niſhed without mercy when deficient in 
it. On the whole, tho' war is leſs a pro- 
feſſion in this country, than in moſt 


G 3 others, 
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others, as intereſt * alone will puſh an 
officer up; yet it will be more flattering 
to the officer and more agreeable- to his 
friends, to back their pretentions, with 
his merit and attention to his duty ; and 
where this ſpirit does not exiſt, there can 
be no ſuch thing as diſcipline; and of 
courſe inſtead of troops, nothing but a 


licentious, timid, multitude. 


* It is not to be concluded from hence, that me- 
rit goes always unrewarded ; on the contrary, many 
gentlemen without intereſt, have been promoted a- 
bove their expectations, from their cloſe attendance 
on their duty, and endeavours to cultivate their mi- 
litary talents. | 


CHAT 


1 


11 CHAT. VII. 
A Field Day of the Battalion. — How 


1 | 
i BY 7be Companies are to parade, and march 
n 


out. Battalion how told off. Of- 
WR fiers how poſted in Parade, and Order of 
battle. Exerciſe and Evolutions. 
Poſition of the battalion efleemed by the 
Author the beſt qualified for its Defence, 
when overpowered. The diſadvantage 
of inferiority, only to be made up by 
courage and diſcipline —Plan for 
marching through Woods. | 


HE companies having been review- 
ed, and found fit to join in batta- 
lion by the field officers, a field day is 
ordered; when it is expected from the 
order and ſteadineſs of the companies, 
that there will be no occaſion for the te- 


explaining what every body er under- 
ſtands. 


G 4 THE 


A field 
day of the 
battalion. 


dious oratory of majors, or adjutants in - 
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THE troop beats, and the companies 

form in the ſame manner as already de- 

Compa. ſcribed, and immediately march out of 
deb town. The grenadier company always 
march takes the lead, and the others follow as 
wa they lie convenient, and neareſt to the 
field of exerciſe. One company is ap- 


Pointed to carry the colours furled, and 


the grenadiers on the march detach ſcour- I 
ing parties on the flanks and front, and + 
diſperſe in the front by ſmall bodies, to j 
cover the forming of the battalion out of E 
the defile, through which they are ſup- p 
poſed to march to the field. It any com- p 
panies are remarkably weak, they ſhould 
be ſtrengthened with the odd men of the 
whole, which the adjutant ſhould regulate to 
by reports from the companies, befor br 
the troop beats. 6 
Tal 
the 
| r EvERY company being a platoon, and 5 
oft, every two companies a grand diviſion, 2 
there me 
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there is no telling off *; but the battalion 
is formed, and ready for action, the mo- 
ment that the companies have taken up 
their ground; in doing which they muſt 
obſerve to keep a ſmall interval between 
them. As the companies halt, the cap- 
tains order the officers to take their poſts, 
the captain on the right, the lieutenant on 
the left, and enſign in the center; and in 
like manner taking poſt from the left, on 
the left wing of the battalion. The ſer- 
jeants, two on the right front, and rear 
ranks, and one in the rear of each com- 


p- pany, and on the left wing, on the left. 
m- PLATE I. 
ul * In all bodies formed by detachments, they 
the mould be marched by a non commiſſioned officer 
late to the parade, formed three deep. The adjutant or 
fore brigade major ſhould be ready to receive, form, and 
tell them off; which is beſt done by cloſing the 
ranks, then making a file at a time cloſe (ſpring) to 
the right, which will take up little time, and makes 
4 every man acquainted with his file leader, and by 
putting in ſerjeants and corporals on the flanks of 
100, each guard or party; then open the ranks and deliver 
here them over to the officers, who are to command them. 


E X- 


Officers 
how poſt - 
ed. 


[ 90 ] 
EXPLANATION of PTATE I. 


Ranks at two paces diſtance. 


A SMALL interval between the eon 
nies or platoons. 


Gunn «tins covering the flanks, 
Captain, one lieutenant, one ferjeant on 
the right; one lieutenant, two een 
on the left. 


CarTains on the right, lieutenants 
on the leſt, and enſigns on the center of 
each company; ſerjeants, two on the out- 
ward flank, and one in the rear of each 
company. 


MA jo upon the right. 
ADJUTANT upon the left. 


CoLONEL leads the battalion. 


LIEUTENANT colonel on his left. 
Eacu 
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Each battalion ſhould have three co- 
lours, and the enfigns who carried them 
to the field, ſhould now diſplay them; 
on which the commanding officer gives 
the word, Preſent your arms; the drums 
beat a march, and the colours go to their 
F poſts ; one upon the right between the 
© firſt and ſecond diviſion; one in the cen- 
ter; and the third between the third and 
fourth divifions. The Trocp ſhould then 
be beat as the ſignal to call in the grena- 
diers, who muſt form briſkly upon the 
| : wings in two bodies, as the battalion ad- 
vances: when it comes upon its ground, 
the word Halt is given, and immediately 

after the exerciſe begins. 


Tur ſame fignals, and directions being 
W followed, with regard to the manual ex- 
erciſe of the battalion, as of the compa- 
nies; we will ſuppoſe it finiſhed, and the 
word of command given; Rear ranks 
$ cloſe to the front; on which the ranks 
1 cloſe, and the officers take poſt accord- 
ing to the annexed plan. 
E x. 


92 


EXPLANATION of Prars II. 


Ranks cloſe. 
COLONEL covering the center colour. 
LIEUTENANT colonel in the rear, to 
lead off the battalion. 
Major on the right. 
ADJUTANT on the left, in the rear, 
CAiTAINS upon the right and left out. 
ward of their companies. 
LiEUTENANTS in the rear. 
ENns16Ns on the left and right, inwards 
of the center ranks of their companies. 
Two ſerjeants in the rear of each com- 
pany, the third e the file of 
officers. 
Drums on the out ward flanks of their 
companies. 
 OkvxRLY drum covering the center, 
behind the commanding officer. 
 SERJEANT major in the rear of orderly 
drum. | 
Oxx officer acting as adjutant. 


EveRY 
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EvkR officer and ſerjeant are there 
diſpoſed of; yet ſhould half the officers 
be ſick, the plan may be carried into exe- 
cution, by having only one ſerjeant in the 
rear, who will be ſufficient with the of- 
ficers to keep the men up to their duty, 
while the others compleat the files, and 
ſupply the place of abſent officers. The 
ſerjeants may be always compleated from 
the corporals, and they from the ranks, 
if they are ablolutely wanting, and if 
only ſick, for the time being. The lieu- 
tenant in the rear, and enſign on the in- 
ward flank of the center rank, are diſ- 
= poſed in ſuch a manner, as to overlook 
the men, command their attention, and 
compel them to behave with ſpirit. 


IT may not here be improper to ob- 
ſerve, that the field officers have no com- 
panties, for the ſake of preferment to the 
ſubalterns, and that they may have no- 
thing minute. to draw off their attention 
from the great detail of the regiment : no 


per- 
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Signa's @ Perqulit to think of, in ſhort- nothing 


and u ord 


of be but the diſcipline and honour of the 
en. corps *. To return to my ſubject. The 

commanding officer gives the - caution, 
Taxecare Take care 70 perform your evolutions. On 


to per- 
torm your which the battalion ſtands ready to exe. 


evolu— 


tions. cute whatever he pleaſes to order; for it 


is to be obſerved, that though ſome me- 
thod muſt be attended to in writing down 
what is to be done, yet none is to be fol- 
lowed in practice, but diverſified every 
day, according to the ground, ſituation, 

or opinion of the commanding officer, 
e The battalion marches off, (The right 
wing on ſtepping off are always with a 
briſk motion to turn all their heads to the 
center, that the wings may mutually drels 

on one another, and on a halt, to turn to 


* But as this will increaſe the expence of the ar- 
my, it will probably be objected to, as all innova- 
tions which tend to ceconomy, are beſt liſtened to; 
we may therefore compound for one additional offt 
cer to the colonel's company, who being ſeldom 
with the regiment, is of no ſervice to it. . 

| | J the 
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the right again, and dreſs) and is to be Signals 


] N 6 R and words 
; ; marched faſt and ſlow, with and without of coMe 
WE muſic, and backwards and forwards ; for 1 


W till it is perfectly grounded in that, it is 
beedleſs to proceed. The advantage of March. 
mall bodies will now appear. A com- 
pany will ſooner learn, and always march 
better, than a wing ; and a wing than a 


n battalion; and of courſe a ſmall, ſooner 
aua better than a large battalion: but time, 
4 method, and patience, will obtain every 
7 thing, 
n, 
2 | Tug companies before they join, hav- 
ing tunes and beats adapted to the march 
a | . | 
mM Lien them to practiſe by, will obviate 
0 great part of the difficulty, when the 
f battalion joins. In marching forward, 
the commanding officer ſhould make the 
c- WT bole battalion encline to the right. ering 
A- 
tot Move ſtraight forward again. Advance. 
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Signals AnD encline to the left. The battalion 1 
and words 

of cou may then halt: and as it may be neceſſary tr 

Enciive to to change the front a little, the command. vi 

met ing officer ſhould dreſs the right platoon, 2 

To arms. and beating to arms there, the whole br 

ſhould move forward briſkly and dreſs to re 

it. The ſame ſhould be practiſed to the he 

left. fo 

| | m 

Tux battalion being brought to march at 

and encline well, the next conſideration an 

is to contrive a few evolutions, which will gi 

anſwer to all exigencies. toc 

FL an 

By pla- Tux commanding officer may there- Wil bei 

the right fore give the word. By platoons to the enſ 

TO right, wheel :* there is no occaſion to add, col, 

march, as the battalion is already moving. viſi 

Troop. He may then beat the troop in front, on evo 

which the 1ſt. 3d. 5th. and 7th. Home poſ] 

encline, half their front to the right ; a a 

the- 2d. 4th. 6th. and 8th. to the 7 = 


and 
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and double up .upon the firſt; * The Signals 


and words 


troop repeated, the 2d. and 4th. grand di- of cor. 


viſion ſplit and double up, a platoon on 1. 
each flank of the 1ſt. and 3d. which Pe 
brings to half battalions. To arms; the To arms, 
rear half battalion ſplits, and doubles up 

half on each flank of the front, which 

forms the battalion in a more expeditious 

method to the right, by one half of time, 

at leaſt than it can be otherwiſe done, by 

an equal diſtribution of movement being 

given to every part; and though the pla- 

toons are diſplaced, yet as they are entire, 

and the only method of firing propoſed, 

being from right to left, no confuſion can 

enſue by platoons, and the poſting of the 


d, colours will always tell off by grand di- 
g. vifions ; for which purpole in every 
on evolution, the enſigns muſt always 


poſt themſelves right, by changing with 


* The grenadiers keep one diviſion in the front, 
and the other in the rear, ready to ſkirmiſh, or ſcour 


the country, till the battalion forms, when they 
take their poſts upon the wings. 
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Sigrals the officers who happen to be where thei 


and words | 
of COM - poſts arc. 


MAND, 


From the MARCHING off from the center by 
rhe Platoons, reduces the battalion to its for. 
column. mer poſition, and ſhews in what manne: 
the column is formed. On the word o 
command, the platoon on the right of th: 
center, marches forward a briſk pace, and 
enclines half a front to the left. The 
platoon on the left of the center, enclin« i 
to the right, and follows it; the next t 
the center on the right, ſucceeds ; and 
then the ſame from the left, and fo alter 
nately, till the left platoon of all make 
the rear of the column; one diviſion d 
grenadiers marches with the firſt platoa 
and enclines inwards to it, and the othe 
brings up the rear. The commanding oi 
ficer ordering the drum to beat to arms a 
the left flank, brings the battalion to i 
firſt poſition of marching forward; i 
till the word halt is given, it ſhould i 

wail 


'to arms, 


[99] 


ways be-gaining ground which ever way jo. yr 1 


it fronts. of cou - 
| MAND, 


To form the battalion to the left flank, By pla- 
the ſame method ſhould be followed : the left 
but by beating to arms at once, the front heel. 
will immediately be formed, by the odd 
numbers (viz.) 1. 3. 5. 7. enclining and To arms. 
doubling up to the right, and the even 
ones, 2. 4. 6. 8. enclining and doubling 
to the left. Thus by doing theſe two 
evolutions differently, the battalion will 
be inſtructed in the principles, on which 
they are planned, and in the quickeſt 
method of preſenting a front to either 
flank. And by reducing them differently 
it has already been ſhewn, how the co- 
lumn is to be formed advancing, and will 


g now paſs a defile in retreating, filing off Form the 
s from the wings, which will bring the feteat- 


battalion to its firſt poſition. Suppoſe 9 

battalion drawn up with a defile behind 

it, and has received theſe orders, and the 

F word of command fall backwards ; The Fall back- 
H 2 right __ 


i} 
74 
, 
T 
1 
ll 
I 
ivy 
3 
5 


Signals 
and words 
of com- 
MAND, 


toon on the left of the center makes the 


encline inwards, as the platoons go off, 


Face to 
the right 
about. 


Io arms, 
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right platoon goes to the right about, and 
enclines to the center to get into the de- 
file, the battalion falling backwards gent- 
ly, the left platoon does the ſame, and 
enclines to the left; and fo are followed 
alternately from right to left, till the pla- 


rear, except the grenadiers, who are to 


and cover the flanks, till the line of march 
is formed; and then bring up the rear, 
The - right diviſion of grenadiers ſhould 
march to its poſt, when the column is 
formed, and when they have got there, 
the whole, by word of command, ſhould 
turn to the. right about upon the march, 
and beating to arms, then brings the bat. 
talion to its firſt poſition, by all the plz 
toons wheeling to the right. In caſe it 
it had been found neceſſary, after paſſing 
the defiie, to form the battalion fronting 
it; the quickeſt and beſt method would 
be, for the firſt platoon to halt, and front, 
the ſecond to form upon its left, and vi 

on 


1d 


at- 
la- 
ett 


ting 
zuld 
onl, 
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on alternately, till the two rear platoons Signals 

and words 
become the flank platoons of the batta- of cou- 
lion, except the diviſions of grenadiers. 
This evolution will jumble the platoons, 


but not. diſorder the battalion. 


THERE is another method of forming 8 
the column retreating, viz. from the cen- _ 
ter; which is not quite ſo ſafe, as it opens column 
the battalion ; yet it is leſs liable to con- ing. 
fuſion. At the word of command, the 
grenadiers come briſkly from the wings, 
and form on the center to cover the open- 
ing made by the march beginning from 
thence: as ſoon as they are formed, the 
platoon on the right of the center wheels 
to left about, upon its axis, by the left 
of it falling backwards, begins the re- 
treat, and is followed by the left of the 
center, which wheeling upon the right 
flank, covers it. The other platoons en- 
cline inwards, and wheel, except the left 
platoon of all, which faces only, when 
they come upon the ground of the above 
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two platoons, right, left about, alternately, 
till the column is formed; when the left 
diviſion of grenadiers takes its poſt in the 
rear, At all times, when the column is 
formed, the platoons ſhould be at half dif. 
tance, and the grenadiers ſubdivided in 
four diviſions, to cover the four angles of 
the column, 


Tuts is the fituation eſteemed by the 
author preferable to the ſquare, or column 
otherwiſe formed, and which ſeems beſt 
calculated to make good a retreat, and 
when preſſed, a vigorous defence. It is 
evident to every body, that ſo far from 
having any thing to fear in front or rear, 
by facing either way, it 1s capable of pe- 
netrating any body of infantry, that can 


be brought againſt it, and cavalry will 


hardly attack in the ſtrongeſt part. In- 
fantry indeed is out of the queſtion, for 
the activity of this body will carry it off 
much faſter, than it can be followed by 
any of our preſent battalions. But ſup- 

pole 
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poſe it by accident intercepted. In that Signals 


caſe the head of the column muſt charge 
without heſitation, as the leaſt loſs of time 
will bring up cannon and freſh troops. In 
all probability, as it is 24 deep, the co- 
lumn will penetrate into the center of the 


and words 
of cou- 
MANDO. 


adverſe battalion, and in that caſe the 


wings will infallibly run away, which 
obviates this incident; ſo that we have 
now nothing but cavalry to deal with, 
from the rapidity of which, if prophely 
exerciſed, there is no eſcaping. Never- 
theleſs, as the greateſt ſecurity is in re- 
moving to a diſtance, the column muſt 
ſtedfaſtly purſue its march, till charged 
in both flanks by this cavalry, when there 
follows a neceſſity for oppoſing a front to 
both attacks. The word of command 
muſt then be given for the column to 
front outwards; on which the front halts, 
the rear platoon faces to the right about, 
and the fix center platoons wheel outwards 
from their center, which preſents a front 
every where ; the grenadiers cover the an- 

H 4 gles, 


column 
front out- 
wards. 
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gles, and muſt be ready to throw in a 
flank fire. 


1 In this poſition, the battalion, .now an 
oblong, muſt make the moſt reſolute de. 
fence, diſtributing its fire as occaſion re- 
quires. If the efforts of the enemy 
ſlacken, that time muſt be made uſe of 
to continue the retreat to the firſt .inclo- 
ſure or place of ſafety. The command. 
ing officer, and all the officers who were 
in the rear, ſhould now be within the fa- 
ces, animating the men and uſing their 
endeavours to prevent them from throw- 
ing away their fire. | | 


Tux men are always to be taught, that 
the advantage of ſuperiority of numbers, 
can only be remedied by their courage 
and diſcipline ; and that while they are 
determined, and will ſtand by one ano- 
ther, they need never deſpair of extricat- 


ing themſelves with honour, out of almoſt 
any ſituation, A few reſolute men ad- 


hering 
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hering firmly to one another, are always Signal- 
and words 

formidable, and will generally go off un- of cou- 

moleſted by a purſuing enemy, when he Hadan. 


finds them reſolved to defend themſelves, — fg 
ority 

and only deſirous of making their retreat. tobe made 

If troops can be brought to think as a- . 5 

bove, poſſibly they may likewiſe to act, dilcipline. 

and then they will become invincible; 

but if men have not courage and diſci- 

pline"enough to inſpire them with a con- 

fidence of their own ſtrength ; they muſt; 

as uſually happens, fall a prey to the firſt 

vigorous attempt made by a purſuing ene- 

my. | ; | 


Tux oblong may face to the rear, and 


ut march off in this poſition, if ſtill in pre- 

15, ſence of, and in danger of being charged 

ge by the enemy; but the efforts of cavalry 

are are, like their movements, rapid; if their 

no- WW firſt attempt fails, their loſs will prevent 

cat- them from returning to the charge; ſo platoons 
a0 chat the platoons may now wheel back- whos! 
ad- wards again, form the column and con- wards and 
ring tinue A 
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Signals tinue the retreat. The commanding of. 
and words 


of cou- ficer may now give the word of com- 


om the mand in the front, to form the battalion, 


baualion. on which, the firſt platoon wheels to the 
left about and halts, the ſecond wheels to 
the right about upon its own center, and 
drefles to it; the reſt encline outwards, 
and wheeling upon their centers to the 
right and left about inwards, dreſs upon the 
firſt formed platoons, and ſo form the 
battalion. The laſt platoon only faces *, 


* Tf it ſhould be found neceſſary to form the 
battalion in the rear, inſtead of the head of the co- 
jumn, the whole ſhould turn to the right about, and 
the word of command be given, either to form the 
battalion to the center or wings. The latter ha 
been already explained by the platoons doubling up 
alternately on the flank of the leading one. But to 
do it to the center, the firſt platoons muſt encline 
outwards, and the rear ones come up within them, 
till the whole eight are formed, during which opt 
ration, the right diviſion of grenadiers may diſpert 
and fkirmiſhz and when the trop is beat, take thei 
poſts on the right wing. | 


[107] 

Tur battalion may practiſe the charg- Yeni g. 
ing with bayonet, which they ought to of cow- 
do, at leaſt forty yards. If the command- 14,-c3. 
ing officer thinks three deep ſufficient, arr . 
the ſame ſignals and directions are to be . 


followed, as in the field day of the com- 2 

pany. But as many people prefer more 
depth, there is an eaſy and expeditious 
method of forming ſix deep, even upon 

the march to join the enemy. The bat- 

talion ſhould be told off in odd and even 

files; upon the march a caution ſhould 

be given, to take care to form fix deep; Take care 
on which the ranks ſhould open a little 4 
by their gaining ground; that done, the 

Vord of command is given, form fix TER 

m x 

deep; on which the even files glide in deep. 

behind the odd ones, and exactly cover 

them; they pauſe here the uſual time, or 

have a flam of the drum, when the whole ou Lal 

ſpring inwards to the center. However 

this may appear, upon trial to men that 

are ready and well diſciplined, it will be 
found very eaſy and practicable. In the 

1 | ER: charge, 


Signals 
aud words 
of cou- 
MAND. 


Form the 
battalion. 
Flam. 


Ruff. 
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charge, the three front ranks preſent, and 
thoſe of the rear port their arms, and muſt 
all preſs forwards, Monſieur de Saxe' 
plan for charging infantry is very plain, 
and eaſily executed alſo, but this ſeems 
preferable, as it is quicker, and as the 
two firſt ranks are compoſed of the ſtron- 
geſt men. The battalion is formed again 
by giving the word of command, Fern 
the battalion, when the files ſpring out- 
wards, to the firſt poſition of forming, 
and having a flam, the even files come 
briſkly forward. into their places; that 
done, the rear ranks ſhould gain their pro- 
per diſtance again, and the battalion halt, 


Ir now. remains to propoſe a plan fo 
conducting a battalion through wood; 
which may be of infinite uſe ; as it fre 
quently happens, that in the diſpoſition 
an army, one of the wings is poſted at: 
wood, with perhaps a flight intrench: 
ment; and, if very thick, none at all: de 
pending on ſecurity from that incident 

| To 


2 * 
* * * hs 
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To march through woods, the men — a 
ſhould port their firelocks right up and of cou- 
down in the right arm, and the platoons 
be told off in fours, or in fewer divi- 

ſions according to the thickneſs of the 

woods they are to paſs. Before they enter 


the wood, the word of command ſhould Rear 


4 be given, to open the ranks to four paces _ 
1 diſtance, and to form twelve deep, or to back. 
5 file to the front; on which the three left to four 
- hand men of each fours, or of a larger Form 
U 


diviſion all glide behind, and cover ex- * 
actly the right hand men. The battalion y1acch. 
then moves on very gently, and with great 
filence; the officers duly obſerving to 


keep the intervals open, for the ſake of 


fot 3 

0 forming, and to give room to the men to 
* paſs the trees and buſhes; and the men 
+ carefully avoiding any accident of their 
+ ems going off, and being very attentive to 
2 keep cloſe to and follow their file leaders. 
* By this method, the thickeſt woods 


oh be paſſed with very little diſorder. 
When 


Signals 
and words 
of cou- 
MN AND. 


charge the enemy, as ſucceſs depends of. 


| ditches may be paſſed in very incloſe 
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When they approach the ſkirts of the 
wood, the drum ſhould beat to arms, and 
the battalion ruſh out, the files doubling 
up immediately to the left, and the ranks 
gaining their. proper diſtance, All thi 
may and ſhould be done on the march to 


ten on celerity *, who will be no doubt 
ſurprized to find himſelf taken in flank 
and who very probably may ſink from hi 
ſecurity into a panick, and not ſtay for th: 
charge. In the ſame manner hedges anl 


countries, when it may be neceſſary ti 


* Timing well, and executing with rapidity an 
vigour, is the moſt infallible road to victory: there 
fore quickneſs cannot be too much inculcated i 
common exerciſe, which may prevent the bad cor 
ſequences of being hurried in more ſerious occaſion. 
In the ſea ſervice, for example, in hoiſting in 
boat in a calm ſtill evening, it is done with as mud 
rapidity and ſpirit, as if neceſſary to ſave the ſhy 
from ſinking, by which means, no body is alarme 
by the quicknels and hurry neceſſary to be practiſe 
in the molt imminent dangers. 


I marc 
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march in front, by each platoon making Signal 
and words 

an overture but for one man only, form- of cou- 

ing fix deep, paſſing in file and doubling 

up again immediately, The companies 

ought to be inſtructed how to execute this 

laſt evolution, but to practiſe it profitably, 

they muft attempt the thickeſt wood they 

can meet with. The battalion ſhould 

now reſt a little, and may order at two 

motions. iſt. Seize the firelock with the 

right hand where it reſts upon the ſhoul- Order ang 

der; 2d. bring it down to order, AA 


CHAP. 
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CHA P. VIII. 


The Battalion not to Fire till ſteady in Ex- 
erciſe and Evolutions ———Remark of 
Cæſar on the Experience of his Troops — 
And how to ſupply the Want of it in Ours, 

Prequent, but ſhort Field Days.— 

And Manoeuvre varied. ——Of the Be- 

havicur of Officers to the Men. Ant 

Men to the Officers. Firings for the 

Battalion. Plan thereof. Batta« i 

lion ſucceſsful in Action, ſhould Succour 

thoſe on Right, and Left. Di viſion 
of Cavalry how Clothed, Armed, Diſci- 
plined, and Mounted. —— How poſted 


and employed. When and how Exer- 
ciſed. Advantages thereof. — Halt 


Pikes uſeful for the Defence of Retrencl- 
ments, Intended for Charging with in 
the open Field. — — How diſtributed to th: 
Grenadiers —— How ſupperted. 


S the companies are conſtantly to 
. A practiſe the platoon exerciſe, and 
| | t0 


EXPLANATION of the PAT front- 
| ing page 202. 


A A The ſix battalions in column mak- 
5 5 ing their retreat —Platoons at half 
diſtance, and columns within fifty 
paces of each other. Cannon and 
cavalry in the intervals, Grena- 
diers on the flanks, and ſkirmiſh- 


ing in the rear, ſupported by one 
diviſion of horſe. 


B B Retreat continued, two columns of 


the ſix having filed off to enter 
the defilé. 


CC Four of the ſix battalions having 
filed off, the other two incline to 


bring themſelves oppoſite the de- 
file. 


D D Where the columns file off by bat- 
talions according to ſeniority to en- 
ter the defile ;—or where the Pla- 
toons of both battalions leck in 
with each other. 8858 
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0 fire ball by themſelves, the battalion 
ſhould only uſe wooden flints, till the 
commanding officer finds it ſteady and 
perfect in every evolution and firing, and 
ſo light and active as to be turned into 
any ſhape by the plain word of command, 
without a ſyllable of directions. Many 


officers conſider men as mere machines, 


and treat them accordingly, but that ſyſ- 
tem is erroneous, as well as derogatory to 
them, as intelligent beings: we ought 
therefore to apply firſt to their ſenſes, and 
by making them underſtand, enable them 
to execute any evolution. Cæſar obſerves 
| of his own troops, that by experience 
they knew of themſelves, what was pro- 


Remark 
of Cæſar 
on the ex« 
perience 
of his 


per to be done on all occaſions : our fitua- troops. 


tion will never allow us ſufficient know- 


ledge for that, thetefore we muſt ſupply | 


the defect, by the commanding officer 
communicating in a few words, what 
experience he may have gained in the 
ſervice, by aſcribing reaſons for every 
movement, and ſhewing the uſe and ad- 


I Van- 


| 
[ 
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officers. 


Frequent 
but ſhort 
keld days. 


in words of command, or on other ce 


How the 
othcers 
thould 
ſpeak to 
the men, 
and they 
to their 


and practiſing unneceſſary things. 
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vantages of it “. Such a thing being in. 
cumbent on field officers, will lay then 
under the neceſſity of ſtudying their pio. 
feſſion, and muſt tend much to the im. 
provement of both officers and men. 


Tur battalion ſhould have frequent 
but ſhort field days, and have the m. 
nœuvre of varied, which will impron 
and divert officers and men, inſtead d 
tiring and exhauſting their patience, and 
ſpirits, by repeated eſſays of the manu, 
and in fruitleſs attempts to execute a con- 
plicated plan, It is alſo recommended u 
the officers, to acquire not only the ſam: 
time, but, as much as poſſible, the ſame 
manner of ſpeaking to the men, whether 


caſions. Words of command ſhould i 
pronounced ſhort and diſtin ; and when 
an officer ſpeaks at other times, it fhoull 


* This will be a certain means to prevent trying 


de 
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be with that firmneſs and ſpirit becoming 
him, inſtead of an aſperity and peeviſh- 
neſs they are too apt to treat the ſoldiers 
with. The men ſhould likewiſe be di- 
rected how they are to addreſs themſelves 
to officers, by which they would avoid 
the aukward timidity to be ſeen in ſome, 
and the forward bluntneſs to be met with 
in others, 
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Method of Firing by Platoons. 
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Method of Firi ng by Diviſions, 
= 2 3 4 


Diviſion 8 
— make ready ä | 
* — — — —_ RR —— 
ke | | 
1 Preſent 
/ 
* 15 Diviſion 
ent we make ready | | 
* Preſent 
Ire | — o | — — 
| Diviſion Fire | 
4 make ready * 
Preſent | 
e Fi | Diviſion 
225 | make ready 
— — 
1 Preſent 
Diviſion Fire, 
— make ready | | 
| 
3 — — 45 
Wreſent, &c. &c. 
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ready | 
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As the allowance of powder is but 
ſmall, and cannot well be increaſed, the 
conſumption exceeding by many thouſand 
barrels, the produce of the whole iſlang, 
and great part of it already diſpoſed of in 
firing with ball by the companies, the 

Signals battalion muſt be ſteddy in every part « 

and words 

of cou. the firing, before they uſe any powder, 

MAnD. The men having reſted a little after the 
evolutions, they receive theſe, two word 

Take care Of command, Take care; on which the 
ſeize the firelock with the right hand, and 
hold it in the ſame poſition it was whe 

Shoulder. they were ordered. Shoulder; they thron 
it up, bringing the butt into the left hand 
pauſe the uſual time, and then bringi 
upon the ſhoulder, 


Tur commanding officer having clo 


Take care the ranks, gives the word of command 
to perform 


your fir- Take care to perform your firings, and in: 
ings mediately directs what they ſhall bei 


Fire by a | 
platoons with. Fire by platoons tand. Ng; tht 
ſtanding. \ 
Prepara- battalion ſtands x eady. Preparative 


; tive, 8 | « | righ 
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right platoon begins, the left makes ready Signals 
and 
when it preſents, the next platoon on the of cο 


right makes ready when it fires ; the ſe:- 
cond platoon from the left makes ready 
when the left of all fires; and ſo on till 
the center has fired, when it begins again 
upon the right, and continues without in- 
termiſſion, till the firſt part of the general 


beats; when the firing ceaſes. As this is Firſt pant 
of the ge» 


the only method of firing by platoons, neral. 
the annexed plan will ſufficiently explain 
it; asalſo, by grand diviſions, The gre- 
nadiers are not to fire, 


2 | Battalion 
Tnk battalion faces about. | to the 
| kts right a- 
x bout. 
Axp ſtands ready. N 


platoons 
to the 


Tar right begins and the firing goes He 


on, as to the front. Prepara- 
tive. 


Jand 
| 1 Tun firing ceaſes. | ; Fiſt part 
of the ge- 
1 , neral. 
Deg Tux battalion faces, and 
the To the 
right a- 
Moves forward, a ſteady even pace. bout. 


March. 
I 4 Tur 


Signals 
and words 
of cou- 
MAN D. 
Grenadi- 
ers ad- 
vance. 


Ruff. 
Prepara- 
tive. 


Firſt part 
of the ge- 
neral. 


March. 


Grenadi- 
ers ad- 
vance. 


Ruff. 


Double 
Prepara- 
tive. 


moſt effectual method of charging, and routing at 
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Tux grenadiers ruſh forward from the 
wings about thirty yards before the batta. 
lion, halty and each platoon being ſub. 
divided, they fire, pointed, as much a 
poſſible, to the center of the adverſe bat. 
talion. When the battalion has marched 
up to them it halts, and begins its fire. 


Tux firing ceaſes, the commanding 
officer having fired as much as he thought 
neceſſary. 


Tux battalion moves on again. 


Tux ruth forward and fire as before, 


Tux battalion halts, having approached ] 
near to the enemy, it may be judged ne- 

_- . 3 | ener 

ceſſary to throw in a heavier fire. * 

* | poin 

* FiREs by grand diviſions. During Mis u 

this Fire the officers and ſerjeants, who bent 

| have the | 

attac 


* As opinions differ in nothing more than in the 


enem) 
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Ivi ill t in in Signals 
have no diviſions, are ſtill to remain in — 


the ranks. 6 of cou- 
MAND. 


E firing ceaſes, Pirſt part 
I fl ta | of the ge- 
neral, 


Tart battalion moves on. March. 


Tu whole come down to the po- Charge 


i 1 1 ith ba — 
ſition of charging with bayonets, and ruſh t, 


forward at the word Charge, keeping ranks Charge. 
and files cloſe. 


BATTALION halts, and Ruff. 


Cos from their preſent poſition to prepara- 
the Make ready. | tive. 


PRESENTS, Preſent. 


enemy; ſo the author, wanting experience ſufficient, 
will not take upon him to decide that important 
point ; but to qualify battalions to execute any plan, 
is the intention of this eſſay, and the duty incum- 
bent on officers commanding them; as it is that of 
the general to decide and dire& in what manner all 
attacks and defences are to be made and carried on, 


THE 


L r22 ] 
Signals Tux battalion being ſuppoſed to have 


and words, 


of Cou- broken the oppoſed battalion with the 


8 charge, now gives them a fire to deſtroy 
as many of them as poſſible, as they run 

off, to prevent their rallying, and immedi. re 

ately load again. de 

| 2 a 

Grenadi- T grenadiers are not to fire with the F 
ers march | | | 


back. battalion, but at the beating of their own 
march,. are, with the diviſions of cavalry, 
to purſue the flying enemy with bayonet; 
reſerving their fire to oppoſe any obſtacl: 
they may meet with in the purſuit. 


Tur grenadiers and cavalry return t 

Troop. their poſts; the battalion having marche 
ſlowly to ſuſtain them. The command 

ing officer ſhould here examine into tht 
ſituation of his right and left hand neigh- 

bours; and if they have not had the lik 

ſucceſs in routing the enemy, ſhould de. 

tach a platoon, or his cavalry from hi 

right or left to fall in with bayonet upo" 

| the 


Ve 
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| the flanks of any enemies battalions next 


him, which ſtand their ground, 


Trest detachments are immediately to 
return to their poſts, upon having diſor- 
dered the enemy's battalion, leaving the 


| purſuit to the grenadiers of Heir opponents 


For this evolution the commanding officer 
gives his orders on the ſpot, as he ſees 
neceſſary, and the officers muſt execute 
with celerity; as the ſucceſs of their charge 
may depend on moments, and on that, 
perhaps, the fate of 'the day : ſo much 
may little things contribute to victory! 


Tur grenadiers and detached platoons 
having joined, the battalion ſtands ready 
to execute what follows; goes to the right 


about, and marches off the ſame pace as 
it advanced. 


Tur grenadiers come briſkly to the 
right about, and fire by ſubplatoons right 


and left. As ſoon as they have fired, the 


battalion 


Signals 
and words 
of cou- 
MAD. 


Retreat. 


Grenadi- 


ers Cover 
theretreat 
of the bat- 


talion. 


— 
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al battalion faces, and they run off into the 
of cou- rear of right and left; load aha take 


e, their poſts again, 


Prepara- = THE battalion urns about, halts, and 
we. the firing begins. 


Fir part FIRING ceaſes, having fired as much 


of we ser as neceſſary to repulſe the enemy. : 
gir 
Retreat, THE battalion goes to the right about, the 
and retreats again, the 
| rec 
Double THE whole turn to the right about 
be halts, and begins firing by diviſions, 
for 
FIRING ceaſes, The enemy being ſu- na 
perior, and till preſſing forward, it may fro 
Firſt part now be neceſſary to form the column, ing 
of the ge- | | ; 
neral. and therefore to make uſe of the time ret 
which the check, the enemy may have m 
received from this heavy fire, will give to Mito! 
form it. It will undoubtedly be remark- che 
ed, that the platoons wheeling, inſtead of WW: 


facing, 
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facing, take up more time; but the keep- ;- 
ing every rank in its place, will make of con- 
:mends for that delay: beſides, the con- 
jumn ſhould be formed in time, as all 
evolutions in preſence of an enemy are 
dangerous, eſpecially thoſe of the retro- 


orade kind. 


Gs 


1d 


ch 


Tux grenadiers run to the center and be- ROO 
gin firing with their four platoons, dividing N 
form the 
the time ſo as to make it conſtant; and column 
the battalion marches off, as already di- iss 


ing. 
rected. 


ut, 


ut, 
Tuis opportunity may be taken to per- 
form the ſtreet firing, in which the gre- 
nadiers are ſtill to preſerve their poſts in 
front and rear without firing, and cover- 
ing by that the platoons which do, as they 
retreat down the flanks. The column 


ſu- 
may 
mn, 
time 


14 
$4} 
| 
: 
G 


have muſt face to the right about, and the l 
e s {following words of command will put jt 
ark» them through the whole. To the right | 


— 
= — 


————̃ w 


d of but. Perform the ſtreet firing. Prepa- 


rative. 


— —— — — 


— 
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Signals ratiue. Firſt part of the General. Retreq; 


and words 
of coOM- 
MAND. 


Halt. 
Front out- 
wards. 


Prepara- 
tive. 


Firſt part 


of the ge- 


neral. 
Form the 
column. 
Form the 
battalion, 


On which the column faces about, an! 
retreats again. 


Tux column being inveſted, and threat. 
ened with an immediate charge on al 
ſides, orders muſt be given to front out. 
wards ; the platoor#®halt and front, as al. 
ready deſcribed, and back to back make 
the moſt reſolute defence. 


Tas ſides may fire by fix platoons, and 
the front and rear by two : each dividing 
the time, ſo as never to be without fire, 
and the grenadiers plying their fire where 
the aſſault is warmeſt. The oblong, s 
it may now be called, may likewiſe fre 
by diviſions, the fides in three, and th: 
grenadiers joining the front and rear, t 


make two. 


Tus firing ceaſes, and upon orders be 
ing given, the column is again formed 
and the retreat continued. The battalion 

| | 
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is formed by the front platoon wheeling be. paw 4 


to the left about, forming firſt, and the of 90. 


reſt inclining outwards, wheeling in ward, 
and dreſſing to it; grenadiers doing the 


ſame, and ting then! themſelves upon the 
be Kl erage is ſuppoſed poſted Take care 


. to per form 
behind a hedge, wall, or parapet to de- * bedge 


fend it, and the enemy advancing. The gabe 
ring. 

grenadiers run up to the hedge, and en- Prepara- 

deavour to pick out officers and colour- tive. 

bearers, and the two right hand files of 

each platoon move out briſkly to the 

hedge ; and ſo the whole eight platoons 

go through it at once, as already explain- Firſt part 


ed in the companies field-day. The firing of the ge- 


neral. 
ceales, The battalion may here go perform 


through the oblique firing, or, by way 33 


of making it ſhort, fire all to the center. tothecen- 


ter. 
Prepara- 
tive. 


Tur commanding officer may now pi part 
march on his battalion very quick, make nds 8e 
a general fire; load and marching for- 
ward make a ſecond and third, to make 
ſteady the men in marching and firing by 


battalion ; 
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Signals battalion ; and may charge with bayone! 
feen. after any of them, and then diſmiſs th 
„An. battalion by companies, having approve! 
or diſapproved of their behaviour, and 

given the neceſſary directions for remedy. 


ing what he found amiſs. 


Divifons Tux ſmall diviſion of cavalry ſhoul 
* wear the ſame uniform with the battalion 
armed. only have their cloaks ſtrapped on behind 
inſtead of hanging on the ſhoulders. The) 
ſhould be as little incumbered as poſſibt 
with baggage or accoutrements, and ſhoull 
be armed with a lance twelve feet long. 


light carbine, and a ſword a little up 
the ſabre. 


How TRE ſhould be mounted on ſtrong 


mounted 


active horſes; and the men, who ougit 
to be compoſed of old ſoldiers of approvel 
valour, muſt be covered with a cuirak 
muſket-proof, and a helmet for defeniie 
arms. RE 


Tut 
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Tux men muſt be perfect maſters of Signals 


and words 
their horſes, to turn and twiſt any way; of cou- 


the 
ved 
and 
dy- 


MAND, 


they muſt wheel well by fours and divi- l 
ſions, and muſt march and incline well ciplined. 
at all rates, trot or gallop. The men 
ſhould be taught to patrole, ſcour the 
country, and ſkirmiſh; to uſe their lances 

with dexterity, and muſt always charge 

with them portended ; the ſword hanging 

to the wriſt ready to uſe, when they have 

broke the enemy and cloſed in with them. 

A diviſion, ſmall as it is, ſo exerciſed, 
armed and appointed, may be of infinite 
ſervice to the battalion, and will be able 

to diſpute with double their number of 
foreign cavalry. They will be very uſe- 

ful as orderly men, eſcorts, and to gain 
intelligence; and on emergencies, by a 
vigorous charge, may reſcue their batta- 

lion from a defeat. 


ld 
ion, 
inch 
he) 
[ible 


ould 


871 
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on, 
U oht 
ovel 
uirak 
nine 
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Tukv ſhould be poſted | in "FR of battle BE 
oppolite to the right interval of the front ed and 
line, and left of the rear; and muſt be ca. EE 
R ready 
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and words 
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ready to improve the firſt advantage, if 


of cou- the enemy gives Way, and ſuſtain their 


own battalions if preſſed. They ſhoul 
be diſpoſed of to the beſt advantage, in 
all poſitions of the battalion, as the com. 
manding officer ſhall ſee occaſion, and 
muſt be very rapid in their movement; 
During the forming the ſquads for the 


Whon cud companies, and they for the battalions, 


how exer- 


When to 


battalion, 


they muſt likewiſe be perfecting them- 
ſelves for their duty, ſkirmiſhing and 
charging; running at a butt with their 
lance, firing at a mark with the carbine, 
and accuſtoming their horſes to leap and 
ſtand fire, By the time they are perfed. 
ed, the battalion will be joined : and when 
it fires, the diviſion ſhould be out. They 
ſhould purſue with the grenadiers, bu 
follow the execution further ; they ſhould 
{kirmiſh to retard the approach of an ene. 
my on the rear; and do the ſame in the 
front, to cover the motions and forming 
of the battalion. 


Tubs 


131 
Tuus by the ſmall addition of thirty- . £ 

five well diſciplined cavalry, and putting of cou- 
the grenadiers on another footing, with AS? 
light arms and more active men, a bat- 

talion is enabled to make a better de- 

fence, by having a proportion of every 

kind of arm , that the exigency of time 

or ſituation can require; which anſwers Advan- 
the end of the propoſed plan, by giving faßte“ 


ſulting 


. 4 from 
the advantage of the legion, without en] 


the inconveniency attending it, as to par- 
ticulars. 


— —— C 
— — 
— —-„— — 


Tun half-pikes being conſtantly car- 
ried on the ammunition tumbrel, will be 
always at hand, when it is thought pro- 
per to uſe them. They will be of great Halt. 
uſe, if employed in the defence of any He 4 


ul in de- 


work, where troops muſt ſcramble up in ___ 
confuſion, by deſtroying and puſhing back ments, 
the foremoſt; and as Monſ. de Saxe ob- 
ſerves (the firelock flung) the foldier 
having nothing elſe to depend upon for 
his defence, and being poſted there to 

"- # Walt, 
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_ d, wait, till the enemy comes within reach 
of cou. of him, will obey his orders, and behaye 
and. with proper ſpirit; whereas, if he had 
his firelock, he might depend ſolely on 
his ſhot, and after firing that, would aban- 
don the parapet, on the approach of the 


enemy. 


But in- TIIs is a uſe which may be made of 
ins the half-pike, and a very profitable one; 
— ery but the principal one intended, was to 
charge with, when the lines advance up- 

on one another, in the open field. Sup- 

poſe then the grenadiers diſperſed in the 
front, annoying the enemy, and keeping 

their light troops at a diſtance ; ſuppoſe 

alſo, that the commanding officers chool- 

ing a proper time, while the army is form- 

ing for the attack, ſhould order the hal- 

pikes to be diſtributed to one of the cen- 

ter companies, who ſhould trail them a- 

ter them. The grenadiers by this diſpo- 

ſition will anſwer a double purpoſe ; har- 


ing already diſtreſſed the enemy as irregu- 


lars, 


la 


th 
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lars, they will return to the battalion, on Signals 

R and words 
the troop being beat, and form in the rear of cou- 
of the center company ; who dropping 8 
theit half-pikes, the grenadiers muſt ſling diſtribut- 
their firelocks on the march, take them = oY 
up, and prepare to charge the enemy: for nadiers. 
which purpoſe one of the center compa- 
nies muſt fall back, and the grenadiers 
take their place, dreſſing with the batta- 
lion, and being ſupported by the compa- Grenadi- 
ny which fell back in the charge. The fop = 1. 
pikes muſt be concealed till the battalion 
comes very near, and then potted till the 
order for charging is given, when the 
effect is not to be doubted, as they will 


have more weight and better weapons. 
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CHAP. IK 


Execution of all military Plans depends an 
the Simplicity of them.——— Roman Oy. 
der of Battle for the Infantry. 
periour to the Phalanx of the Greeks — 
Their Arms preferred by Hannibal io hi 
own.—Decifion of Polybius on the Legim 
and Phalanx.—Inference.—Reafons that 
may be aſſigned for large Eſtabliſhment, 
All Perquiſites to be aboliſhed. ——Pq 

F the Troops conſidered. Our Trey: 
on a worſe Footing in Time of War thin 

wa ' other Nations. Which may be rent- 
i died by the Government. How,.— 
Diſcipline to be always kept up. 

marcbing. A walking Drill. 


Plan of T* there is ſuch a thing as maintaining 
e regularity in action, of which ther: 
Plain. may be ſome doubt, it muſt be by fol- 
_ lowing a plan of ſo much ſimplicity 2 

the foregoing. There is indeed 6ne me- 

thod 
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thod of forming for the charge, which 
ſeems preferable ; but it is reverſing the 
order we now fight in ſo much, that it 
ſhall only be mentioned Xx. It is to ſub- 
divide the battalion into four grand divi- 
ſions, and to march up to the charge with 
ſmall intervals between them; the divi— 11 
ſions being told off in two platoons, one and 
of which ſhould be always ſhouldered, prete ble 
and each having a light colour to lead ee 
them, and to rally by, in caſe of diſorder. 
If the affair is to be diſputed by fire, there 
is cven Jeſs danger of confuſion than in 
che above plan; and if the bayonet muſt 
| decide, the ſmall bodies will undoubtedly 
have the advantage . 


* The author has cautiouſly avoided gi ing way 
to fancy, and has calculated this plan ſo as not 
only to be within the bounds of practicability, but 
eaſy to be introduced through the ſervice, 


+ If any troops are intended to act with great 
rapidity and vigour, the ſmaller the bodies ate into 
which they are- formed, the leſs liable they muſt be 
o confuſton, | 


K4 THE 


Roman 
order of 
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Tur Romans, who conquered the 


battle of world, more by their ſuperiour order and 


their in- 
fantry. 


diſcipline, than their courage, always drew 
up their armies in ſmall bodies, with littl: 
intervals between them. A cohort“ ſeldom 
was formed in larger, ſometimes in ſmall. 
er bodies than 120 men, and even that 
ſmall number was ranged ten deep; 6 
that the haſtati and principes, their firſ 
and ſecond lines, were compoſed of bodies 
only twelve files in front, and the triari 
in thethird, of fix files + ; yet with theſe 

{mall 


* A Roman cohort was compoſed, ſuppoſing alegion 
to conſiſt of about 4500 men, of 120 velites haſtat 
and principes, 60 triarii, and 30 equites, or cavalry; 
each of which acted in ſeparate bodies, covering one 
another in line, diſpoſed on the wings, or ſkirmiſh 
jng in the front. 


+ Vegetius forms his legion very differently ; but 
he wrote at a time when diſcipline was much on the 
decline (ſo much that the legionaries had quitted the 
cuiraſſe)and he extracts his military knowledge fromthe 
military code, which varied according to the caprice of 


their enervated Emperors, Beſides, he ſpeaks of the 


Saracens, 


1371 

ſmall compact battalions, they overthrew x oe ; 
the phalanx of the Greeks, though ſix- lanx. 
teen deep, and oppoſing a wood of ſpears 


to their ſhort ſwords; and overturned on 
every occaſion thoſe enormous maſſes of 


he 
nd 
ow 
tle 
IN 


ll. infantry which iſſued out of Gaul to in- 
ut vade Italy ; though the Gauls are ſome- 


{0 
rf 
lies 
Irll 
eſe 


all 


where reported to have bound themſelves 

together by ropes, to enable them to reſiſt 

the Roman ſhock. Their arms contri- 

buted much to their ſucceſs, and greatly 

tothe honour of Hannibal; who acknow- 

edging the ſuperiority of them, ſtript the 

ſlain at Trebia and Thraſimene, and par- Their 

S ticularly furniſhed himſelf at Gerunum, to ned by 

clothe and arm his phalanx for the battle Hannibal 
to his own. 

of Cannæ; a ſingular inſtance of wiſdom 

and good ſenſe, free from the prejudice 


of cuſtom, to which the world is ſo much 
addicted, 


gion 
ſtat 
ry; 
one 


niſh- 


but 


n the 

d the Saracens, a people which only appeared, or were 
n the known in Europe under that name, in the ſeventh 
ice of century; which being long after his time, raiſes a 


f the 
acc, 


doubt of the book being genuine. C= ana . © ee. 1 | 
h hive male Ae Tus 


A. of fermion AL.. 


Polybius's fantry. Polybius, in his examination in- 


deciſion 


on the le- 


gion and 
phalanx. 


Iaſerence by forty files, than a phalanx * conſiſting 


138 

Tus ſubject naturally brings us back 
to diſapprove the wide and extenſive front 
of our preſent eſtabliſhment for the in- 


to the different orders of battle of the 
legion and Macedonian phalanx, gives i 
in favour of the former, from its being 
more active and better calculated to ad 
in all forts of ground. From the fam: 
reaſons, and from ſo good authority, it 
may be decided without preſumption, to 
the advantage of ſmall battalions over largs 
ones; eſpecially as a modern Engliſh bat 
talion ſtands upon more ground in front, 


ol 


* The Grecian phalanx was uſually compoſed 
of 4096 men in 258 files. The files were ſixtert 
deep, and had five who bore command, the 1, 5 
9, 13, and 16 men, Every two files had an office! 
to command them through the whole phalans; 
every four and eight files had one alſo, and eve 
ſixteen files had one likewiſe with a ſtaff conſiſting 
of an enſign-bearer, an officer to guide the rear, 
officer to repeat orders, a trumpet, and miniſter 

Sixteen 


| two, four, and eight, having their reſpective officers 
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of 4,096 men, excluſive of officers, - It Ronſon 
will be alledged, that our numerous eſta- "ny 
bliſhment is calculated to remedy the ca- 2 
ſualties of the ſervice; that there may be 
files enough remaining to make a ſtrong 
battalion, after deducting ſick, bit-men, 
ſervants, and detachments : but even there 
our good intentions are fruſtrated, for want 
of a good plan of recruiting ; for very 
few battalions have yet been compleat. 
But ſome of theſe caſualties may be re- 
moved, for which ſo large an allowance 
is made, and the ſervice benefited by it, 
without hurting any particular, or much 


encreaſing the expences of government, 
dixteen ſuch bodies compleated the Phalanx; every 


to command them, and a gzneral for the whole. 
Four phalanxes formed a compleat army of heavy- 
armed, called oplites; which uſually had half the 
number of light-armed, called files, and a ſmall 
proportion of cavalry; in which latter the Athenians 


generally excelled as much as the Lacedemonians did 
in the former, 


VIZ. 


1 140] 
viz. by aboliſhing at once *, all perqui. 
ſites out of the ſervice. 

Turzz 


It is eaſy to ſee what oppoſition ſuch a propoſi 
muſt meet with; but it is hoped that a candid exz. 
mination into the plan will obviate all objeQion, 
Where ſuch dangerous ſervices are expected, as ar 
from the military men, every method ſhould be tz. 
ken to attach them to the intereſt of their county 
and king, and none can be more effectual after gra 
tifying their ambition, than to recompence in a po- 
per manner thoſe who have dedicated their lives tu 
the ſervice, The pay of a colonel alone is not ade 
quate nor a ſufhcient reward for the toils and hard. 
ſhips he muſt go through to obtain that rank; but v 
receive a gratification ought to be more agreeable to 
him, than the emolument of perquiſites : and the 
ſame means ſhould be uſed to attach the ſoldiers to 
their officers, as them to the government. Inſtead 
therefore of being paid for muſick and having none, 
of furniſhing the ſmall mounting ſo bad as to be 
aſeleſs, and obliging a foot-ſoldier to fit his own 
clothes, and many other things; would it not be 
more flattering to a man of honour and ſpirit, to 
receive five or ſix hundred guineas from his majefty 
as a gratification for ſhewing a good regiment and 

for his ſervices? The government, as it furniſhes 
clothing 
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THERE 1s no ſuch thing as aſcertaining fie be 
the lengths we may go with impunity in aboliſhed. 
perquiſite : indeed we have ſeen a gene- 
ral officer deprived of his regiment,. but 
he was reported to have ſunk whole cloth- 
ings upon it; as undoubtedly ſome of his 
predeceſſors had done before him. It is 


an abuſe crept into the ſervice during the 


e tle. 
nty Wong peace, and continued leſs or more 
gras ſtill, when the army is and has been un- 


der better regulations, as far as can be 
with prudence and ſafety. 


Tux pay of great Britain is ſuperiour Pay of the 
to that of other countries, and, conſider- 1 RN 
Ing the number of troops we are now el. 
obliged to keep on foot, is, very poſſibly, 

as much as can be afforded ; yet we muſt 

onfeſs, to officers of inferiour ranks, it 

6 ſcarcely ſufficient to maintain the cha- 


atter of a gentleman. The ranks of and 


wm lothing and accoutrements, can do all this; for 
| 8 he coat is good enough, and. the ſmall articles only 
win ſequire to be made better. 

0 


5 | above 
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ohove the captain, with proper frugality 

have a tolerable proviſion, independent 

thoſe emoluments, which are propoſe 

to be laid aſide, in order only to recciy 

them in a more acceptable manner, « 
gratuities from the prince. 


ſtr; 
are 


th: 


InsTEAD therefore of advantage, 

which ariſe from clothing and accoutre. 
Douceurs Ments, it is propoſed that douceurs ſhoul 
to be d be given; which, at the fame time, ou 
to be proportioned to the three differen 
eſtabliſhments; allowing more for thi 

of preparation for war, than for peace; 

and ftill more for ho/i:11tzes begun, thu 
either; and to raiſe emulation, and tht 

deſire of ſerving, the douceurs of the l. 

ter ſhould be confined to thoſe on actul 
ſervice only. After acknowledging tia 

the pay of Great Britain is ſuperiout i 

that of other countries *; it will appet 


ii * Except the Swiſs troops in foreign pay, " 
| Spain and Holland. tun 


ſtrange, 


e, th Our 
ſtrange, though very true, that our yy 
are in time of war upon a worſe footing a worſe 
than thoſe of any other nation, and even 


of our own in times of peace. others. 
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Ta1s ariſes from the very cauſe now 
propoſed to be laid afide ; for no body can 
be ignorant, that, if we ſubſiſt chiefly by 
perquiſites, peace is the time to reap the 
ſweets of it. Again, the ſubaltern offi- 
cers are equally ſufferers, as their 35. 84. 
and 4.5. 8 d. per diem, is more adequate 
to living quietly in quarters, than mak- 


ing an expenſive campaign: hence we are 


reduced to good-will, when the deſire of 
ſerving, and that noble ambition, which 
has already been remarked among the of- 
ficers, ſtep in to our aſſiſtance, and obviate 
all theſe diſadvantages. 


NEVERTHELESS, it is a conſideration Govern- 
worthy of the government, to have ſome _ - 
little view to our intereſt, at the ſame that. 
ume that it gratifies our ambition, and by 


6 propor- 


footing in 
war th.n 


M1 
Wil. 
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proportioning our gratifications to the 
three different eſtabliſhments, in ſome 
meaſure, put it out of our power to he 
luxurious and enervated by peace; en- 
able us with chearfulneſs and ſpirit to pre- 
pare for war; and ſend us to the field with 
the reſolution of conquering. 


Tux government, by clothing and ap- as 
pointing the whole army, will enable i. m 
ſelf to diſtribute gratifications without WW th 
much increaſing its expences; and wil to 
be only taking from the colonel, to give 


. . 
it back in a more acceptable manner, * 
a reward for his ſervices. The colone of 
will be always a check upon the clothiers}, WW 


and 


hy keeping us poor it will prevent us from being 
extravagant. 2dly, Enable us to provide our camp 
equipage; and 3dly, To live with comfort in tht 
field, 


+ The colonel having till the nomination of hi 
| clothier, will have it in his power to keep up to their 
patterns; which will anſwer better than clothing the 

whole 


= 
and the regiments will be well appoint- 
ed +, as that will alſo depend upon him. 
And laſtly, by the officer having an al- 
lowance in time of war, inſtead of be- 
ing permitted to take ſervants out of the How. 


a 
bl much more for the good of the ſervice, 
out that the officers in time of war ſhould 
wil touch their pay, than have their perſons ; 
pIVe | ; 
| whole by contract, as that might be given to per- 
A. | ſons too much protected, to regard the complaints 
one of a field officer commanding a regiment at country 
184% quarters. | 
and + By this plan, numberleſs diſputes and much 
bein ul blood will be prevented between colonels and 
. their field officers and corps, eſpecially in the caval- 
* , where there are ſo many ſmall articles, about ac. 
coutrements z as the deficiencies are not always ſup- 
plied, without ſome reflection of negle& on the part 
of his of the officers, and prejudices taken ſome times from 
 thell thence, that may hurt a good man afterwards in his 
ing the preferment. ö 
whole 


ranks, the companies will be more com- 
pleat, and not be deprived, as they now 
are, of juſt ſo many of the beſt ſoldiers 
as the officers have ſervants. It will be 


L and 
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and if that will not raiſe a ſufficient fund +, 
it muſt be ſet down. to the account « 
the unavoidable expence of war ; and we 
may eſteem ourſelves a happy nation, in 
knowing no other of the many calamities 
attending 1t *. 


Tuus, by aboliſhing and making it in- 
famous to take a perquiſite, and proper 


t This article is the only additional expence that can 
fall on the government, as it is imagined a great fay- 


ing would be made from the clothing and appoint t 
ments, at leaſt ſufficient to pay the douceurs pro- c 
poſed. 
* Though the pay of ſubaltern officers has been y 
mentioned as ſcarcely ſufficient to ſupport the chi 4 
racter of a gentleman, yet it ſeems for the good of 
the ſervice, that it ſhould not be much increaſed, s v 
poverty will agree better with ſubordination than In 
wealth, and as it will be a ſpur to their ambition, d: 
to endeavour to deſerve and obtain preferment. | tic 
is nevertheleſs to be underſtood that every officer b 
ſhould have a ſufficient income to furniſh him wit h 
all the neceffaries of life; and the leſs any rank i 
acquainted with the ſuperfluities and luxuries of it ul 
the better for the ſervice. an 


gratuit 
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oratuities, particularly in time of war, 
being ſubſtituted in its room, the firſt and 
oreateſt obſtacle will be removed towards 
eſtabliſhing a good and uniform plan of 
diſcipline through the army. 


Tur battalion being perfected in its diſ- Piſcipline 
cipline, it is neceſſary it ſhould continue 8 kept 
ſo; a regiment, eſpecially in time of war, 
ſhould be always ready for immediate re- 
views and ſervice, without any prepara- 
tion. Therefore wherever a battalion is 
quartered, whether together or diſperſed, 
buſineſs muſt be ſtill going on; ſo that 
when they join, no inequality may appear 
in the companies. It will be found very 
uſeful to keep up the neceſſary quickneſs 
in loading, that the guards ſhould every 
day exerciſe before they mount, and par- 
ticularly go through the motions of firing 
by platoons; and that the companies 
ſhould march to the fife or drum, as 
uling either when the battalion meets, 
and this will bring the whole to march 

L 2 together 
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together almoſt as well as if they had not 
been aſunder. 


TrouGnH marching has already been 
recommended as the firſt and moſt uſe. 
ful part of diſcipline, it has only been 
conſidered yet ſo far, as it qualifies men 
for keeping ranks and files ſtraight; 
but to extend our views, a company 
ſhould have walking and running exer- 
ciſe, which would invigorate the limbs, 
and accuſtom the ſoldier, by carrying his 
arms and baggage, to the fatigues of thc 

march, 


Ofmarch= A RoMAN general had nothing fo much 

is. to fear as indolence and floth ; and there- 
fore conſtantly employed the legions, even 
in carrying on uſeleſs works and in ſevere 
exerciſe, to prevent a relaxation of diſci- 

pline. With us, frequent field days are 
ſometimes thought to be a hardſhip. 


Nosopy is a ſtranger to the manner of 


marching in this country, where ſeldom 
or 


[149] 
or ever a battalion or diviſion comes into 
quarters together, though a halt is made 
at the end of the town, to give the 
ſtragglers time to get up. This may be 
owing to the march being ill conducted, 
but much oftener proceeds from other 
cauſes; if the ſame men are frequently 
left behind, and cannot come up at all, 
they are unfit for ſervice, and ought to 
be diſcharged : but if they can come up, 


an hour perhaps after the battalion, and 


walk all the way, there is great reaſon to 
ſuſpect, admitting no neglect in the caſe, 
that they are enervated for want of exer- 


ciſe. It will appear ridiculous to propoſe , k. 
a walking drill, yet ſuch a thing muſt ing drill. 


have a very good effect; as it will enable 
thoſe, who failed through want of exer- 


ciſe, to perform that neceſſary part of 


their duty, and it will ſhame, or drive the 


malingerer out of his affected want of 


ability. To conclude, there are few 
crimes deſerve fo ſevere a chaſtiſement as 


the not keeping up with the diviſion on 


L 3 a march, 
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a march, and none are ſo little attended 
to *. 


N. B. Ir any perſon into whoſe hand; 
this may happen to fall, ſhould try to ex- 
ecute the propoſed plan of evolutions; 
let them aſſemble the officers, ſerjeantz, 
and corporals, and forming out of them 
eight platoons and two diviſions of grena- 
diers, put them through the whole; by 


*The cuſtom of marching by files ſhould be 
totally aboliſhed, unleſs it be only to take a little 
ground to right or left, when in line; for a long 
march by files, is leaving it to the diſcretion of every 
private foldier, whether he is to keep cloſe, or break 
the lines of march. Whereas in marching alwajs 
by platoons or diviſions, the battalion will cover no 
more ground, than neceſſary for it to form upon; 
and every officer being anſwerable for his reſpectit 
diviſion, will for his own ſake preſerve order, and 
by keeping every man in his place, enable the whole 
to perform their march with more eaſe to the men, 
and much better than by files, when a battalion 
covers, at leaſt, three times more ground than it 
ſtands upon, 5 


6 which 
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which they will fave a great deal of 
trouble to the battalion ; for the evolutions 
conſiſting of movements, inſtead of mo- 
tions, the officers once inſtructed, will 
eaſily conduct their platoons and divi- 
fions. 
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W Security without a ſtanding Army. — 
To be hdged in Barracks —— No De- 
pendence on publick Faith. An At. 
tempt in Time of Peace on theſe King. 
doms practicable, and may be expected — 
Political Maxims. Barracks benef.. 
cial to the Service and Eaſe of the Sub. 
ject. Advantages of them to both — 
Number of Troops neceſſary for Security 

Diſpoſition to be made of the Trays, 

-Soldiers to keep up the Works,— 

Diſadvantage of draughting Troops. — 
Diſpoſition of Troops in Scotland—anl 
of the Artillery. A Maxim of Mon. 
de Saxe applicable to the Artillery, —4 

marine Battalion formed out of the Su- 
pernumeraries.——The Troops to aſſembl 
ſomewhere to exerciſe, ix. aſſemble at 
Bag ſhot. How furniſhed with M- 
ceſſaries. 
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AVING premiſed what has at pre- Hey 
ſent occured, with regard to the 


railing, 
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raiſing, arming, clothing, and diſcipline 
of a battalion of infantry, and endeavoured 


to ſupport the ſeveral opinions, advanced 


Ye contrary to our preſent plan of diſcipline, 

1; by biſtorical facts, we will proceed now 

R to the accompliſhment of the ſcheme al- 

. ready hinted at in the concluſion of the 

of fourth chapter. 

10 ü | 

"el A STANDING army is univerſally known No Secu- 

11 to be contrary to law in this kingdom; u, with- 
J - out a 

2 however, the continuance of it from year ſtanding 


to year, is, unfortunately for the advos- 


cates againſt it, as great a proof of the 


[neceſſity of having it, as of its being un- 


2 conſtitutional. The navy is undoubtedly 
ue chief ſtrength of this nation, as much 
01, bm the protection it yields to our trade 
nj ebroad, as to our inſular ſituation: yet, 
„ Without the mutual ſupport of a few good 
V. boops(comparatively ſpeaking with France) 

ye can neither boaſt of ſecurity at home, 

wr in the colonies. It would be unneceſ- 
7 ry to ſay much in ſupport of that con- 
the 


cluſion, 


- 
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eluſion, were not a conſequence to he 
drawn from it if allowed of, which la 
ever been warmly oppoſed in this country, 


North America, though full of people, N. 
and martially inclined, having been un. 1 
able to defend itſelf, proves one aſſertion; up 
and the apprehenſions we were unde u: 
lately of a “ viſionary invaſion at home, WW, 
puts the other out of all manner of doubt M be 
A ſtanding army is therefore not only be-. ue. 
come a neceſſary evil, but it is alſo abſ- a 
lutely requiſite for the eaſe of particulas Wir: 
| and ſafety of the whole, that they (houll o 
I: hood lodged in barracks + ; whereby ſuch cn 
in Bar- diſpoſition may be made of the troops, Mw: 
Tacks. as to baniſh all juſt, and what is mari: 
difficult, unneceſſary fears. ful 
* In the Spring 1756, 3 
No body can be ignorant what a burden tit 2 
troops were to the publicans, while they remained 80a 
collected in the neighbourhood of the capital, 4 . 

they were during the two firſt years of the wat, 0 
extraordinary expences they were put to; and bw Ger 
their houſes were crouded by frequent marches, di deg) 


and now neceſſary to be made. 


Til! 
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No de- 
pendance 
on pub- 
lick faith, 


be WW Bur further. —This war was begun with- 
has WW out any formal declaration. The French 
ntry, ¶ violated the laws of nations, by invading our 
ople, WM North American poſſeſſions by land during 
un-: profound peace, and we juſtly retaliated 
tion; WW upon them by fea, In Europe, Great Bri- 
1ncer Mittin was threatened, Minorca invaded, and 
ome, WM hoſtilities actually commenced every where 
oubt before either of the two nations declared 
be-. var: ſince that, it has been carried on with 
avblo- al the aggravating circumſtances that could 
cular rritate rival nations, who have been as 
bond bag enemies as they have known each! 
uch cher. The French wanted to make the 
r00ps WW ver local, and therefore called our repri- 
more 


als in Europe piracies ; and even now re- 
fule to ſettle a cartel *, a thing hitherto 
unknown in civilized nations; by which 
priſoners on both fides have languiſhed in 


rden the | 

-maielfi922! and other places of confinement. 
pital, 8 | 

war, 0 * This was wrote before the cartel was ſettled by 


and hol 
hes, te 


Ta! 


General Conway. However, hoſtilities had been 
begun in America about four years before that was 
agreed upon, 


And 


Saxony was over-run, and Bohemia in. 


An at- 
tempt in 
time of 
peace 


practi- 


cable and ways a landed force on foot, ſufficient for 


may te 
expected. 


thing to oppoſe the attempt, but halt 
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And beſides,” to ſhew, that policy now 


regulates the conſcience of every power, 


vaded, without any declaration of war; 
indeed very cogent reaſons were aſcribed 
for ſuch violent proceedings, and ſuch 
will never be wanting to France, to giye 
to aſtoniſhed Europe, when, by ſome yi. 
gorous effort in profound peace, ſhe puts 
herſelf in poſſeſſion of, perhaps, our capiti 
and docks, while we are ſecurely depend. 
ing on that publick faith, which we noy 
ſee violated, at pleaſure, when it can be 
for the advantage of the ſtrongeſt, or moſt 
alert party. This may appear as viſionary 
as the invaſion mentioned above ; but 
every one muſt know, that France has al- 


ſuch an enterprize, even in the moſt pa- 
cific times; and that there will not be 
much difficulty in wafting them over, and 
ſucceeding after they land, if we have no- 


equipt guard-ſhips, moored in our hat 
bours 


1 | 
hours, and a few troops diſperſed over the 
face of the country, for the ſake of caſing 
the inhabitants. | 


Ir it be not a maxim in politics, it is political 
known truth, that the beſt ſecurity im. 
for a laſting peace, is the being in a con- 
dition to enter into war;“ and it is not to 
de doubted, but the ſame wiſe councils, 
which have of late braced up our relaxed, 
languid operations, will ſettle and conduct 
the pacific ſyſtem, when it pleaſes Heaven 
to grant it, with honour to the nation 
abroad, and ſecurity at home ; which laſt 
the ſubject of the following plan. 


Tue neceſſity of having a ſtanding 
amy for the above reaſons, ſeems more 
indiſputable than ever; and ſhould of 
courſe, to the ſenſible part of mankind, 
obviate all objections to the building of 
barracks, The preſent manner of quar- | 
tering of troops is hurtful to the ſervice | 
and oppreſſive to the ſubject ; that is to 

ſay 


1158 
ſay the publicans, who alone bear the 


Barracks weight and inconvenience of it &. On 
benefici- 
ent to the the other hand, the troops accommodated 


ſervice ; a 
aud exe in the barracks will be an advantage to 


1 ale lab. every country they live in. adly, By the 
* The opinion of the troops being leſs dangerous, 
quartered as they are at preſcnt, by being as it were 
incorporated with the inhabitants all over the coun. 
try, is only ſpeculatively true; for, the price of 
proviſions being ſo much increaſed, as to oblige the 
landlords to make the ſoldiers feed themſelves, all 
the ſmall articles are found by the inkeepers out of 
their pockets, and their houſes crowded befides. This 
occaſions much ill- blood between them, and fruſ- 
trates the intentions of the act of parliament for, 
inſtead of uniting the ſoldier and inhabitants, ani. 
moſities ariſe, on account of the former being an 
oppreſſion on the latter, which make them abſojutely 
more a feparate people, than if diſpoſed in barracks: 
for, when quartered in that manner, every ſoldier 
mult be able to live within his pay, and by his ſpend- 
ing in the publick-houſes what remains after putting 
in his meſs, he will cultivate acquaintance with ths 
neighbourhood ; and by becoming a benefit inſtead 
of a burden, eſtabliſh that harmony and good undet- 
ſtanding, which ought, but does not now, ſublil 
between citizen and ſoldier. 
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barrack being open, only ſurrounded with 
a ſimple wall, there can be no juſt occa- 
ſion for a jealouſy ; they cannot be looked 
on as garriſons, even to the moſt zealous 
aſſertors of liberty. zdly, Greater ſecu- Advan- 
rity muſt be felt from well- choſen ſta- ne. - 
tions, and the improvements in diſcipline, both. 
by the troops being always together. 4thly, 
That the firſt expence of erecting the 
barracks will be the only one, and it is 
ſuppoſed that large ſubſcriptions would 
be made by the publicans for that pur- 
poſe, as by eſtabliſhing a brewery and 
bakehouſe, ſuch a profit muſt ariſe, as 
would ſufficiently anſwer all repairs ; and 
be of infinite ſervice beſides to the troops, 
by preventing impoſitions upon them, in 
theſe two articles, 


Tux number of troops at all times ne- 
Number 


ceſſary to be kept up by this kingdom, of troops 
RE 2. . , neceſſary 

depends on a multiplicity of accidents 3 1 

on the abſence of, or diſaſters happening rity. 

to our fleets; to internal diviſions, ' and 
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at home againſt a vigilant and exaſperated 


Diſpoſiti- Expedition in emergencies, Theſe troops 


on made 
of the 
tioops. 


menaces from abroad; but we will ver. 


* Brumpton, liable to-4 detachment KW 
re Dover-caſtle ; 3, 00 to be lodged in the 
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ture to affirm, that we have not ſecurity 


enemy, who will not fail to take every 
advantage, and at any time, Without 
10,000 good foot, excluſive of guards in 
England, and 4 or 5,000 in Scotland, in- 
cluding the garriſon of Berwick upon 
Tweed. The cavalry at the eſtabliſh- 
ment of forty per troop is ſufficient, and 
orders being given for two or three regi- 
ments being mounted on lighter kind of 
horſe * than at preſent, for the ſake of 


might be diſpoſed of, 3,000 in barracks, 
built within the lines of Chatham and 


palace at Wincheſter, making the necel- 
ſary additions for it, ſubject to have a bat- 
talion or two, if the barracks will contain 


P This was wrote before any other light cavalry 
was raiſed than the eleven light troops belonging t 


the Cragoons of the Britiſh eſtabliſhment, 
them 
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them at Portſmouth ; 2,000 in barracks 
at Plymouth ; 2,000 in ditto at Newcaſtle 
upon Tyne. The cavalry may be diſ- 
perſed as found neceſſary for the caſe, ſe- 
curity, 2nd quiet of the interiour parts of 


the kingdom. | 


By this diſpoſition, the capital, docks, 
and coal mines are ſecured, and the bad 
conſequences of inteſtine diviſions pre- 
vented ; ſo that Great Britain may be ſaid 
to ſtand, not only out of the reach of being 
inſulted, but by theſe troops being on a 
low eſtabliſhment, full of officers, with a 
ſpeedy and effectual plan of recruiting, ſhe 
is in a condition to be formidable in three 


ſoldiers ſhould be obliged, with the addi- 
bour, to keep up the lines and works of 
all the places ; and all detachments and 
duties ſhould be by companies, diviſions, 
half or whole battalions; for mixt corps 
ſeldom acquit themſelyes with honour, if 
2 * 2 attacked, 


months time to all her enemies. The «g,:...0 


keep up 
. : the works. 
tion of ſix pence per diem when they la- | 


BE 


attacked, for want of confidence in one 


u 
another ; and draughts for the ſame rea- 6 
ſons are unacceptable where they are ſent rc 
to, and ruinous to the battalions they go 

Nifadvan. from. But as there may be on ſome oc- 

—_ caſions a neceſſity of compleating by W 

ing troops draughts, it would hurt the ſervice leſs ar 
\ to re-form a battalion or regiment entirely, fit 

b and raiſe it afreſh, than to weaken and ex 

Y exhauſt every corps by draining them by de 

þ ſuch means, of the men they have gt ſh 

I together with difficulty, and been at great an 

| pains in diſciplining “. of 

nn 7 

i Diſpoſiti- THE troops in Scotland might be die fo 

Wl 1 . poſed of as before the war: by which an 

wil: x . . 

1 Scotland. they will be equally ready to repel invad- an 

4 ers, and to reſtrain the reſtleſs ſpirit of the an 

mountaineers, if by a miſtaken policy, Ne 
1 that martial people ſhould be again looked as 

| N 5 
10 * But if the propoſed plan of recruiting ſhould ed 

1 take place, every county, it is preſumed, will be 

"i able to ſupply its own corps with what men the) of 
I will want, pre 


upon 
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upon unfavourably, and allowed in idle- 
neſs to engender the ſeeds of ſedition and 
rebellion. 


Tux artillery might continue at Wool- piqog:i- 


wich, as the Foundry, Laboratory, &c. &c. 
are already eſtabliſhed there, and as its 
ſituation is very favourable to receive or 
export any kind of military ſtores; but 


on of the 


Artillery, 


detachments with cannon and mortars, 


ſhould every year be ſent to Brumpton 
and Wincheſter to praiſe for the benefit 


Jof the troops lodged there; and acade- 
mies ſhould be eſtabliſhed at both places, 


for the inſtruction of officers in fortification 
and gunnery ; whoſe maſters ſhould have 
an handſome ſalary from the government, 
and a few days pay might be deducted from 
every officer, whether they learn or not, 
as an obligation upon them, to ſtudy that 
neceſſary and ſo much neglected part of 
education. Of all the various branches 
of our profeſſion, none hath made a greater 
progreſs in it than the regiment of artil- 


NM 2 lery; 
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lery; but as their numbers now exceed 


what will be neceſſary in time of peace, b 
there will probably be a large reduction f 
Maxim of of them when that takes place. Mon. 4 
. de Saxe obſerves, that cavalry, from the ; 
pled'o difficulty of forming them, ſhould not ˖ 
lery. be liable to ſo low eſtabliſhments as the { 
infantry ; and the ſame remark ſeems ap- 
A marine plicable to the artillery. Suppoſe there- f 
— " fore a marine battalion ſhould be formed 0 
eb of the ſupernumeraries to ſerve aboard the 
meraries. fleet, inſtead of what they call quarter- g 
gunners, who having no education or in- i 
ſtruction till they are preſſed and carried | 
on board the Ships of war, are by no g 
means equal to theſe men, regularly trained : 

to the uſe of great guns, and from prac- 

tice become excellent markſmen. But to 
return. Should this plan of the diſpo- | 
ſition of the troops be not approved of, ; 
or from the oppoſition of party, not per- 

mitted to be carried into execution, yet 
it will be greatly to the advantage of the ; 


troops, and improvement of the officers, 
4 | that 
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that they ſhould aſſemble ſomewhere in 


bodies, in order to exerciſe and manceuvre 
for ſome little time during the Summer. 
The greateſt obſtacle to this ſcheme will 
be the expence attending it, but that may 
be got over, by ſhewing that it will not 
be ſo great as 1$@#1magined, and muſt be 
very beneficial to the ſervice. It is ne- 


The 


troops 
ſhould a- 
ſemble t 

exercile. 


ceſſary to premiſe, that the aſſembling 


of corps is only for them to act by bri- 
gades or in line; therefore, every regi- 
ment and battalion muſt be perfect in 
their diſcipline before they meet, for the 
ſhortneſs of the time will admit of no 
toſſing of the firelocks; as the feet and 


not the arms will be exerciſed. 


SUPPOSE then, for example, that there 


Afſembl 2: 


ſhould be four, five, or ſix battalions, at Eag- 


quartered as they now are, or lodged in 
the barracks propoſed to be in Surry, 
Kent, Berks, or Bucks, or thereabouts ; 
and that they ſhould receive orders to ren- 
dezyous at Bagſhot in Surry, at an ap- 


M 3 pointed 


ſhot. 


— OY — — — — „ 
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How ſur- 
niſhed 


with ne- 


cslliaries. 
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pointed day, at any time in June or July; 
and that the officer who is to command 
them ſhould be there, with the quarter- 
maſters of the whole, the day before, to 
give the regiments their ground, and to 
take care of proviſions for the men. On 
the arrival of the troopy they muſt en- 
camp, mount the uſual camp-guards, and 


order out two or three men of a tent to 


pull heath, to ſupply the want of ſtraw, 
and to boil the kettle with inſtead of 
wood. The men having brought a days 
proviſion with them, will receive bread 
for two days, on the next day, which 
ſhould be beſpoke by the quartermaſter, and 
which any baker will undertake to find for 


the whole. He ſhould alſo provide forage 


for the officers and bat horſes ; butchers 


meat, greens, and liquor enough may be 


depended on to be brought in by the coun- 


try people. What more is wanted, or 


what can be the expence ? 


1167 ] 


K KI. 


In what the Art of manæuwvring Troops 
conſiſts. How far il depends on effi- 
cers commanding Battalions and Squa- 
drons. All Precautions to be taken in 
Camp, as in real Danger. March 
by three Columns to the front, and line 
formed. In two Columns, Line formed. 
Marching in Line. How to obvi- 


ate Obſtruftions on the March. The 
Army to fire in Line. March to thy 
Front in one Column. March of an 


Army of 72 battalions according to this 
Plan. Line formed. Orders ne- 
ceſſary for the March of an Army. 
March of a large Army to the Left. 
March of the fix Battalions in one Co- 
lumn to the Left. Its Front formed 
to the Left. Objeftions to this Me- 
thod cbuiated.—— How to changethe 
Pofition of the Line. ——-Retreating in 
two Columns back to Camp. 


HE art of the manceuvre of troops 
conſiſts ſolely in diſtributing motion 
M4 equally 


What the 
art of ma- 
nœuvring 
troops 

conſiſts in 
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equally to every part, ſo far as can be, 
to. enable the whole to form, or change 
their poſition, in the moſt expeditious and 


beſt method to anſwer the purpoſes re. 


quired of a battalion, brigade, or line of 
iniantry or cavalry. The conducting of 

an army by any number of columns to 

the enemy is the province of the general: 

but the neceſſary celerity in forming the 

line, when the heads of the columns ar- 
5 rive at their ground, depending on the 
2 method of marching off, and the intelli- 
officer: of gence of every particular commanding of- 
A i ficer of battalion, or ſquadron, in exe- 
dons. cuting the plan, it will not be improper 
to propoſe one for marching by any num- 

ber of columns to-front, flank, or rear; 

and to ſhew by a plain and eaſy method, 

how the front may be expeditiouſly chang- 

ed to oppoſe any ſudden and unforeſeen 

attack on either flank; preſuming that 
ſcheme, digeſted ſo as to become practi- 


cable for a battalion in common exet- 


cile, 


Sw R W tw. A 


0 
| 85 


laid down on paper, the troops are never 


169 


ciſe &, muſt, by giving an idea to all of- 
ficers of the grand manceuvre, contribute 
greatly to forward the operations of every 
general, and every well-concerted plan. 


AND as on ſome occaſions it will be 
impoſſible to obſerve the order of battle 


to be alarmed on finding themſelves diſ- 
placed ; but, from an opinion of their 
general, muſt have a confidence in his 
diſpoſition, and be always determined 
to do their duty; for while their batta- 
lions or ſquadrons are entire, their ſtrength 
is ſtill the ſame; and conſequently they 
are equally capacitated to oppoſe or offend 
the enemy, wherever they are poſted. 


Tur general having taken every mea- an pre- 


ſure neceſſary for ſecurity, as if he were cautions 
to be ta- 


really in danger, by ſcouring the country, ken 1 in 
real dan- 


cre 
By dividing the battalion into ſo many l 


ones, two deep, or in a rank entire, as are neceſ- 
ſary to execute ſuch plans. 


takin g 


1 7 
taking out- poſts, having out- lying pickets, 
and giving orders to the horſe to patrole 
all night: may then give out orders for 
the operations of the next day, which 
ought to be as full and comprehenſive, a; 
if given to ſixty, inſtead of fix, battali. 

ons, Viz. 


OrDERs. Bag ſhot Camp, June 1759. 


Parole *. 


Method Tux army to be under arms to-morrow 
bo. e at five in the morning; each man 24 
* The cuſtom of giving out the word, or parole, 
is very old; yet it appears very doubtful, whether 
of real uſe or not. The diſcovery of it to the ene. 
my by a deſerter may be attended with fatal conſe- 
| quences to an army; whereas giving out none would 
put every one as much, or more, upon their guard; 
for then every body of troops would be held ſulpi- 
cious, and treated ſo far like enemies, as to put it 
out of their power to do much hurt if they were ſo. 
Every guard or out-poſt, in that caſe, would have 
their reſpective ſigns and words, and every one who 
could not anſwer them, ſhould be topped till day- 
light, and examined as ſuſpicious perſons. 


8 rounds 


row 
24 
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rounds without ball; the camp to be left 
ſtanding, and the army to march to the 
front in three columns ; the firſt, third, 
and fifth battalions are the heads of the 
columns; the out-poſts to join their re- 
ſpective battalions, at beating of the aſ- 
ſembly. N. B. On this and all like oc- 
caſions, the men are to carry every thing 
with them, that they have in the world, 
except camp-equipage, to inure them to 
fatigue. 


AT the hour appointed, the general 
puts himſelf at the head of the center 
column, and the whole, taking their mo- 
tions from him, march off by platoons, 


are followed from the right by the rear 
battalion ; the grenadiers being detached 
before with the horſe, to ſcour the coun- 
try, to cover the motions of the army, 
and the forming of it, when neceſſary. 
The officers commanding the flank co- 
lumns, ſhould be careful to preſerve pro- 

per 


| March by 
from the left of the front battalion, and three co- 


lumns. 


Line 
formed. 


[ 172 ] 
per intervals from the center, to dreſs to 
it, and, as the general is there, to repeat 


every ſignal and take every motion that 


he gives. Having marched in this man- 
ner, the general orders the drums to beat 
be troop, which with the army is always 
the ſignal to form battalion, and 70 arm 
the line. The battalions form, which will 
ſhew the advantage of marching to the 
front always from the center, as they will 
now find themſelves in ſuch a pofition 2 
only to move forward y and the line is 
formed; by both the battalions which com- 
poſed the column inclining outwards from 
each other, upon beating to arms. 


Tre general calls the adjutants together 
(ſuppoſing every alteration as another day's 


march) and orders the army to march to 


the front in two columns, the 2d and zth 
battalions making the heads of the co- 


March by lumns. He puts himſelf at the head of 


two co- 
lumns. 


the right column, and both march oft 


from the center of the battalions, fol- 
lowed 
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EXPLANATION of PLATE III. 


A Tur three columns are formed by 
marching off from the left of the 
iſt, 3d, and 5th battalions, followed 
from the right, of the 2d, 4th, and 
6th battalions. 


B Tux firſt platoons of the firſt batta- Troop.” 
lions, double up very quick to the 8 
right, thoſe of the ſecond to the left, 
which forms two lines, the rear 
covering the intervals of the front. 


C Tux 1ſt, zd, and 5th incline to the To arms. 
right and march very ſlow; the 2d, 
4th, and 6th incline to the left, and 
marching quick, form the line, 


EXPLANATION of PAT IV. 


A Tux columns are formed by marching 
in platoons from the center of thi 
2d and 5th battalions, ſucceeded b 
the 3d and 4th from their inwarc 
flank, and they by the 1ſt and 6t 
from their inward flank alſo. 


To arms. B TEE firſt battalions form upon thei 
front platoons, and the rear battali 
ons inclining outwards, march up 
till their leading platoons dreſs at : 
proper interval with them, whe 
they halt, and the other form upo 
them, which cloſes the line. 
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lowed by the battalion next the center of 
the army, then that upon the flank, and 
@ alternately, till the flank battalion of 
ll, ſuppoſing ten inſtead of three, in the 
column, cloſes the line of march. As to 
the front they ſhould march in, that de- 
pends upon the country and roads, which 
will determine whether it is by platoons, 
grand diviſions, wings, or battalions. Hav- 
ing marched a little way, the grenadiers 
and horſe being always advanced for the 
purpoſe already mentioned, orders may be 
given to form the line. It will be unne- 
ceſſary on all occaſions, eſpecially when 
the column is large, to beat firſt the troop, 
and then to arms, as the battalions will 
take up their ground, and form the line 
better by marching up to it by platoons, 
than by firſt forming the battalion and then 
moving up; for example, To arms, the 


toons or diviſions, according as they march- 
ed, doubling up from the firſt battalions ; 
the front of the other two, or ten if there 


Were 


head of the columns halt, and the pla- formed. 


Marching 


in line. 


How to 


ebviate 
obſtruc- 


BS 
were ſo many, incline outward, forming 
the firſt platoon upon the leading battali- 
ons, and at a proper interval from them, 
the reſt of the platoons marching up briſk- 
ly, and dreſs to that, which cloſes the line. 
The army ſhould now advance and retreat 
in line, the whole dreſſing to and keey- 
ing intervals from the center. This is 
moſt particularly requiſite to uſe troops to, 
as ſo much depends upon doing it well; 
the difficulty lies ſolely in the execution 
and want of opportunity, for it can only 
be obtained by dint of practice: the ge- 
neral ſhould therefore now improve it to 
the utmoſt, as it will be to no purpoſe 
to proceed till the army is perfected in 
that eſſential part of their duty. 


Tun army being thus accuſtomed to 
march in line, and over all forts of ground, 


tions on will learn to overcome all obſtacles they 
may meet with, ſuch as unpaſſable hollow 
ways, pits, &c. where ſuch obſtructions 


affect the whole, it becomes the object o 
| the 


tnemarch. 


the 
ing 
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771 
the general to give his orders concern- 
ing it; but where it is only partial, pre- 
vents a whole or part of a battalion to ad- 
yance, the troops muſt double behind 
thoſe on the right and left by ſubdivid- 
ing and inclining outward from the center; 
and muſt immediately occupy their for- 
mer poſts, upon the ground opening again. 
In advancing and retreating, the battali- 
ons may go through the platoon and grand 
diviſion firing, taking their ſignals from 
the general; and as theſe marchings will 
uke up time, and of courſe be apt to 
ſitigue the men, the army ſhould now 
return to camp; and the officers com- 
manding battalions, may order out all the 
officers, ſerjeants, and corporals in the 
evening, and forming them into ſeveral 
mall bodies, put them through the evo- 


1nd, ¶lutions practiſed in the morning, to ſteady 
they I them, and to ſhew their utility. 
low 


N Tas 


The army 
fire in line, 


EXPLANATION of Prarz v. 


A Tux line of march formed by march 


4th, then from left of the 2d, righ 
of the 5th, left of the iſt, * 


To arms. B The platoons of the 3d double up.t 


line; when the grenadiers and hork 


intervals. 


ing by platoons from the left of th 
za, followed from the right of th 


the 6th. 


the right, and the battalion. halts 
The 4th battalion inclines to the lef 
till its firſt platoon dreſſes to the 30 
battalion, then it forms to the left 
The 2d and ſt do the ſame to the 
right 3 the zd "5th, and 6th. to thg 
left, as the 4th, which forms thg 


nid before, take their poſts up4 
on the flanks, and oppoſite to the 
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Tux army having marched by two 
and three columns, will begin the opera- 
tions of the next day, by marching to the 
front in one, which will ſhew the method 
propoſed, in a larger ſcale ; and ſtill ſup- 
poſe, this as but one column, of ſix, of 
a large army, who keeping proper inter- 
vals, may all form together with the ſame 
facility as this one. 


= => — — n dtd Et — ——— ———ů— 


Tux general having ordered a field day j 
at five, and ſent off a quartermaſter to | 
beſpeak ptoviſions, &c. for the army, puts | 
himſelf at the head of the 7hird battalion, March to 
which is to be the head of the column, nga Lt | 
and marches off by platoons from the left, luna. 1 
detaching the grenadiers and cavalry be- 
fore; this is followed by the 4th batta- 
lion, then by the 2d, 5th, iſt, and the 
th brings up the rear; thoſe on the right | 
marching from the left, and thoſe on the fi 
left from the right, | 


N 2 Su- 


thoſe of the ſecond line covering theſe 


The 
march of 
an army 
of 72 bat- 
talions ac- 
cording to 
this plan. 


being divided, is next the battalions; in 


[ 180 ] 
SUPPOSING, this one of fix columns of 
an army, compoſed of 72 battalions; 


ſix; march off in the ſame manner, and 
follow the ſame rout; fee plate 5th. The 
cavalry neceſſary for ſuch an army is like- 
wiſe in ſo many columns as the c country a 


will. admit of: the baggage may follow 
their reſpective columns, and the artillery 


this manner the whole march at the ap- 
pointed hour, and being c come to the plain 
where the army is'to form, every column 1 
extends itſelf, on beating to arms in the 
front, in the ſame manner as the fix bat- 
talions in queſtion will do, viz. On beat- 
ing 70 arms, the firſt» platoon halts, the 
other ſeven form, up to the right-of it; 
the fourth battalion comes up upon the 
left, and dreſſing its firſt platoon. to the 
third' battalion, with a proper interval, 
form the whole upon that; the ſecond does 


the (a9 u N the , and e on, form- 
7 5 ing 


/ 


EXPLANATION of the Pr ATE front- 
ing page 1 80. 


72 Battalions in the two lines Q Q, 
marching off in fix columns, and 
forming again on the ground R R. 


AB Firſt column (counting from the left) 
conſiſting of two Brigades, and 
march of it. 


CD Second column, &e, 
E F Third column, &c. 
G H Fourth column, &c. 
IK Fifth column, &c, 
LM Sixth column, &c. 


ABO II. Where the- battalions of 
ſecond line fall into the line of march. 


O Where the columns ſhould begin to 
form the firſt line. 


P Where the columns ſhould begin to 
form the ſecond line. 


N. B. Each wing of cavalry might 
march in two columns, and form in like 
manner, 


[N 2] Orders 


* [ 180 ] 
SUPPOSING, this one of ſix columns of 


an army, compoſed. of 72 battalions ; 
' thoſe of the ſecond line covering theſe 


ſix; march off in the ſame manner, and 


The follow the ſame rout; ſes plate tl. The 


— cavalry neceſſary for ſuch an army is like- 


of 72 bat- wiſe in ſo many columns as the country 


talions ac- 


cording to will admit of: the baggage may follow 
ws Plan. their reſpective columns, and the artillery 


being divided, is next the battalions ; in 


front, in the ſame manner as the fix bat- 
talions in queſtion, will do, viz. On beat- 
ing 0, arms, the firſt platoon halts, the 


the fourth battalion comes up upon the 
left, and dreſſing its firſt platoon. to the 
third battalion, with A, proper, interval, 
form the whole upon that; the ſecond does 


the ſame upon the rights and ſo on, form- 
ing 


this manner the whole march at the ap- 

pointed hour, and being c come to the plain 
where the army is'to form, every column 

extends itſelf, on beating to arms in the 


other ſeven form up to the right of it; 


to eat god US yt ED 


EXPLANATION of the PLATE front- 
ing page 180. 


72 Battalions in the two lines Q Q, 
marching off in fix columns, and 
forming again on the ground R R. 


A B Firſt column (counting from the left) 
Conſiſting of two Brigades, and 
march of it. 


C D Second eolumn, &c. 
E F Third column, &c. 
G H Fourth column, &c. 
IK Fifth column, &c, 

L M Sixth column, &c. 


ACEGIL Where the battalions of 
ſecond line fall into the line of march. 


O Where the columns ſhould begin to 
form the firſt line. 


P Where the columns ſhould begin to 
form the ſecond line. 


N. B. Each wing of cavalry might 
march in two columns, and form in like 
manner. 


IN 2] Orders 


Orders neceſſary to put this army in march. 


and the rear line follows the front.—The 


follow thoſe of the infantry ; and the þag- 
gage to ſucceed in the rear of their re- 


The army marches to-morrow.— The 
general to beat at five, aſſembly at ſix, 
and march half an hour after. — The in- 
fantry forms ſix columns, marching from 
the center of each Brigade in both lines, 
the ſecond following the firſt. The ca- 
valry forms four columns, each wing 
two ;—marching alſo from their center, 


artillery to march in fix columns, and to 


ſpective corps. 
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[ 181 |] 
ing alternately a battalion on the left and 
right, the column is ranged in line. 


In this manner the order of march of Orders 
| : 1 
the largeſt army may be regulated ; it be- 2 
. | - march of 
ing only neceſſary to obſerve in the orders, I — 
that ſuch brigades form ſuch columns, and 
march to the front, flanks, or rear, from 


the right, left, or center. 


SuPPosE the army marching to the left ch of 
with the enemy on the right flank, to 2 114 
take an advantagious poſt : it cannot be left. 
done better, than by making every line a 
column, as halting and wheeling to the 
right forms the line of battle : but ſup- 
poſe the enemy, by a forced march, and 
dexterouſly concealing their motions, ſhould 
have ſeized that poſt, and taken the army 
in flank, there follows a neceſſity to 
change the poſition. In that caſe, the 
lines of cavalry in the heads of the co- 
lumns, ſhould form a front to the enemy 


with all poſſible celerity, by the firſt regi- 
N3 ment's 


Its front 


formed 


to the left. 
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ment's forming their three ſquadrons in 
front ; by the ſecond inclining inward be. 
tween the lines and filling up that ſpace; 
and the third regiment doubling to right 
and left. The fourth, fifth, and ſixth of 
both lines in the ſame manner forming a 
ſecond line behind the firſt, This forms 
36 ſquadrons in two lines. 


Tu firſt brigades of infantry in both 
lines form their leading battalions in front; 
and thoſe in the rear, inclining inwards, 
fill up the ſpace between the lines, drefſ- 
ing to the firſt formed battalions. The 
ſecond brigades form upon the flanks of 
theſe, and the third and fourth compoſe 
the ſecond line behind them: the remain- 
ing brigades come up upon their flanks, 


or, if the danger be not preſſing, in the 


center, the infantry already formed, tak- 
ing ground to right and left for that pur- 


pole ; but this ſhould only be done, where 


there is no riſk of an immediate attack. 


The cavalry ſhould now, on the two firſt 


brigades 


t 
f 
1 
1 
l 


| 1183 

brigades being formed, divide and poſt 
themſelves on the wings; and the right 
wing of all, now the rear of the column, 
muſt form the front line upon the right, 
the rear upon the left, by regiments co- 
vering one another in line, till the whole 
army is ranged. 


Is this manner an army is formed in 
the moſt expeditious method, to either 
flank ; the forming of the cavalry is al- 
moſt inſtantaneous, which will cover the 
infantry. On the firſt alarm the generals 
leading the columns, ſend aid de camps to 
order the ſecond brigade of each line, 
from the left, to form upon the flanks of 
the two firſt, and the third to form be- 
hind the firſt, and the fourth behind the 
ſecond ; each brigade, having its reſpective 
general, will obey their orders without 
confuſion ; and they muſt form upon the 
ground allotted them, in the moſt expe- 
ditious manner for themſelves, without 
regarding any little jumble in the pla- 
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jumm do large armies may act on the ſame prin- 


Its front wards, 5, 3, 1 to the right, and 4, 2 
the left. to the left; and bringing up their front 
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toons or battalions ; for while every pla- 


toon is in its own battalion, and every bat. 
talion in its reſpective brigade, with their 


own officers and generals, * ſhould 
be no difference. 


Meet I Ta digreſſion will demonſtrate, that 

One co- 

che left. ciples, as the ſix battalions now before 
us, who baving received orders to march 
in one column to the left, wheel by pla- 
toons to the left, and move on. March- 
ing to right or left in this manner is very 
neceſſary to teach officers to keep their 
proper intervals. On the drum beating 
to arms, the firſt battalion forms by the 
platoons doubling up on the firſt, and 
then halt. The other five incline out- 


formed to 


platoons to dreſs on the firſt formed bat- 
talions, they immediately double up the 
remaining ſeven, and ſo form the line. 
It may be objected to this method, that 

| one 
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EXPLANATION of PrATE VI. 


F 


\ Tux line of march is formed by the 
wheeling in platoons to the left, on 
the beat to arms. | 


3 Tux firſt battalion forms by the pla- 
toons doubling up alternately, right, 
left, and the line is formed by the 

battalions doing the ſame, the 5th, 

3d, and 1ſt doubling up to the right, 
and 4th, and 2d to the left, 
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EXPLANATION of PrATxE VI. 


* 


A Tux line of march is formed by the 
wheeling in platoons to the left, on 
the beat to arms. 


B Tus firſt battalion forms by the pla- 
toons doubling up alternately, right, 
left, and the line is formed by the 

battalions doing the ſame, the 5th, 
3d, and 1ſt doubling up to the right, 
and 4th, and 2d to the left, 
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C AkRv forming the line again. 


EXPLANATION of Præarx VII. 


A Army formed in line of battle; the 
grenadiers and horſes at the head of 
2d and 5th battalions to cover the 
retreat, 


B Tux line of march begun from cen- 
ter of 2d and 5th battalions, followed 
by 3d and 4th, and the rear brought 
up by 1ſt and 6th, 
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one miſtake of doubling up to right in- Objedi. 
ſtead of left will throw the whole into 3 
confuſion : this muſt be the conſequence 
of every blunder; but by every battalion 
obſerving to double up the contrary way 
from that immediately in their front, that 
objection will be obviated, by reducing it 0byiated. 
to ſo eaſy a point as one cannot fail in *. 
The grenadiers and horſe ſhould be partly 
in the front, and partly on the right flank, 
but, on beating to arms, muſt always take 
their poſts on the flanks, and oppoſite to 


the intervals of their reſpective battalions. 


MarcninG off from the left of the, _ 
center in one column will bring the ſix change 
92 . the poſiti- 
battalions into their former order; when on of the 
they may form the line by the ſame me- ** 
thod to the right flank, or change its po- 
ſition, by ordering a flank battalion to 


make a half wheel to right or left, and 


* Beſides, it might be eſtabliſhed as a rule, that 
the uneven numbers are conſtantly to double up to 
ihe right, and the even ones to the left. 


3 "oY 
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the reſt to dreſs upon it; in which caſe 
they ſhould all march from their center, 
form that platoon, dreſſed to the flank 
battalion, and then double up the reſt up- 
on it. Marching in line and firing a few 
rounds will be ſufficient for this day's 
work ; for though the evolutions are but 
few in number, yet the flank battalions, 
having more to do than the center, will 
now be deſirous of returning to camp, 
which the army may do in two columns, 
marching from the center; the ſecond 
and fifth battalions making the heads of 
the columns. 


Tuxsx orders being given, all the gre- 
nadiers and horſe form at the head of 
their reſpective columns, to be ready to 
cover the retreat, under a field officer's 
command. As ſoon as they are formed 
in the front of 2d and 5th battalions, they 
Face to the right about, and march off 
by platoons from the center; the batta- 
lions on right and left wheeling in by 

platoons 


plats 
ind 
nd 
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next 
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latoons to be ready to follow : the 3d Retreat- 
ind 4th battalions follow the 2d and 5th; r 
nd the flank battalions bring up the rear, 

except grenadiers and horſe. It is a ge- 

eral rule, whether in advancing or re- 

eating by columns, that the battalions 

ext the center are to take place of thoſe 

won the wings, for the ſake of cloſing 


he line as ſoon as poſſible, in all form- 
vgs. 


Warn the front arrives at camp, the 
ont platoon halts, and faces to the right 
out ; beat to arms, and the other feven 
lining outwards form upon the firſt, 
ere halt and face. The two battalions 
cline inwards, and forming their firſt 
latoons, at a proper interval from the 
ward flanks of the ſecond and fifth bat- 
lions, dreſs the other ſeven upon them 
aich cloſes the line: the platoons muſt 
| wheel to the right and left about in- 
rds, as they form, to bring them to 
tir proper front. The two rear batta- 
oY lions 


— — ——— — 
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lions incline outwards, and form upon the 
flanks, which compleats the line &. Dur- 
ing the retreat the horſe ſhould be ſkir- 
miſhing ; and while the army is forming, 


the grenadiers ſhould diſperſe and keep up 


a conſtant fire to cover it: when that is 
done, the troop calls in both, and the bat- 
talions march into their lines. 


* Tf ſuch an attack ſhould be made on the re; 
as to make it neceſſary to form the line immediately 
the 1| and 6th battalions may wheel by platoons to 
the right about, beat to arms, and form, The zd and 
4th ſhould do the ſame, incline inwards, and fill u 
the ſpace between them; and the 2d and 5th form 
on the flanks. 


Or: 


tbe Defile. 
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C H A R N 


Orders for decamping.—The Army marches 


in tuo Columns to the Left. Encamps 
at Farnbam. Plan of a Retreat for 
a Rear Guard, Advantages of the 
Plan. Rear Guard paſſes a Defile — 
Should flop the Purſuit of the Enemy at 
Utility of ſuch Practice. 
— The Line formed again. 4 Night- 


maxch ——Encampment.. bam Fights 


recommended, and the Uſe of them. 
General Plan of them. Entrenchments. 
thrown up, attacked and defended.——— 
Army decamps and returns to Quarters, 
Lord Orrery's Plan for the Improvement 
of military Knowledge. Of more Uſe, 
if followed, than foreign Authors. 


Memoires de Feuquieres on his Lordſbip's 


Plan. A Remark of all Authors who 
have wrote; on. Mar. Small Armies 
more active and enterpri zing than large 
ones. 
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ones. 
choſen Troops 
Britain may form. 


And ſuch as Great 


| HE troops having entered into their 


encampment, orders are given out, 
VIZ. 


THE army to receive two days bread at 
twelve o'clock; the quartermaſters and 
camp colour-men to parade at the head 
of the 6th battalion this afternoon at 


Orders fer four o'clock. The army marches to- mor- 


a march. 


row; the general to beat at three, the aſ- 
ſembly at four, and march a quarter af- 
ter, in two columns to the left, the ſe- 
cond and fixth battalions make the heads 
of the columns. The bit horſes to march 
at the head of their reſpective battalions, 
and the wheel-carriages in the rear of the 
columns. The grenadiers and horſe form 
the advanced guard, 


Tux officer who leads the right co- 


lumn having ordered it tobe ready to march 
at 


But then they ſhould comſſt of 


1931 
" Wl : the aſſembly, he accordingly begins his 
march from the center of the ſecond bat- 
talion, followed from the right of the 
third * and left of the firſt. By the time March in 
appointed for the army to march, the I 
right column will be come up abreaſt with the left. 
the left; both then begin their march, 
keeping conſtant patroles, when they loſe 
ſight of each other, of cavalry between 
the colamns, to know the diſtance, and 
that they gain ground regularly; and they 
muſt march according to the rout marked 
out by the quartermaſter, who ſet out the 
day before. In this manner the troops 
may march to either flank, when it is in- 
tended to change their front; but if the 
enemy be upon the flank, they cannot do 
it ſafer, than by making every line a co- 
lumn; and though a number of columns 


* This method of marching throws the third bat- 
talion a little out of the way, but as we have al- 
ways time ſufficient for marching off, it ſhould be 
cone with a view to the forming again, in the moſt 
expeditious manner, 
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ExXxPLANATION of Prarx VIII. 


A Army formed at the head of the en- 


campment. 
B March of the right 
column, N To form the line 
C March of the left | — 
column, | J | | 


D Columns formed abreaſt of each other, 
on the march, 
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always renders the march leſs fatiguing to 
the troops, yet the conſideration of ſecu- 
rity muſt take place of their caſe and con- 
yenience ; though that ſhould be ſtudied, 
as much as can be, without detriment to 
the ſervice.” 


THz army marches in this manner to 
Farnham, where the quartermaſter, who 
went before, has beſpoke proviſion, and 
marked out the ground for encampment. 
He immediately after receives his orders, 
and with his affiſtants proceeds. When oh: Nor 
the columns arrive, the army forms, the Farnham. 
general reconnoitres, chuſes his out-poſts, 
ſends out ſcouring parties of cavalry, and 
then the army encamps, furniſhing them- 


ſelves with heath, as at Bagſhot. 


ORDERS. Farnham. 


Tux army to be under arms to-morrow Orders for 


morning at five, and to march to the front _ 
in fix columns from the center. Each © 


+ 7 2 battalion 


— — — an A EIRIEDe Woe ed ern 


Plan for 
the retreat 
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battalion forms a column ; 24 rounds per 


man without ball, 


Tur Gen methods of advancing and 
retreating by any number of columns, of 
marching to right or left flanks, and of 
changing the front to oppoſe any ſudden 
and unforeſeen attack, having been ſuffi. 
ciently treated of, to give the reader ſome 
idea of the movements neceſſary to be 
given to an army for all theſe purpoſes, 
we will not, to avoid prolixity, trouble 
him with further examples, than to ſup- 


poſe the ſix battalions left as a rear guard, 


to cover the retreat of an army. 


_ HavixG therefore marched at the ap- 
pointed hour, and, at ſome diftance from 
camp, formed the line, we will now ſup- 
poſe them in that perilous ſituation of 
bringing up the rear of perhaps a van- 
quiſhed, at any rate, of a retreating army, 
The enemy being at hand, and too nu- 


of 4 8 merous to reſiſt in line, the beſt poſition 
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the rear guard can put itſelf into, ſeems 
to be, marching off in fix little columns 
as the battalions advanced out of camp, 
only the columns approached one to the 
other within fifty paces, ſo as mutually 
to ſuſtaia each other; five divifions of 
cavalry in the intervals of the columns, 
and one ſupporting two companies of gre- 
nadiers, who are diſperſed and fkirmiſh- 
ing in the rear, while the other four com- 
panies cover the angles of the flank bat- 
talions. To form the battalions into this 
poſition, the two of the center march off 


from their centers, the platoons wheeling 
inſtead of facing to right about, as al- 


ready deſcribed, and the two on each flank 
wheeling by platoons to the right and 
left inwards, and marching from the in- 
ward flank ; all approaching to their pro- 
per intervals, and © preſerving them care- 
fully from the center, with the platoons 


at half diſtance. If any cavalry fhould 


have been added to this body, it may be 
formed as wings, and diſpoſed of accord- 
O 3 ing 
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ing to the nature of the attack and the 
country. The field-pieces of the batta- 
lion ſhould be planted in the intervals be. 
fore the diviſions of cavalry, and in this 
manner, it is preſumed, the retreat may 
be made good. The activity of the co- 
lumns will ſoon remove them from the 
danger of a charge from infantry, if they 
ſhould not have many defiles to - paſs 
and cavalry will be very cautious of aſ- 
faulting a corps ſo perfectly united as this, 
Whatever hand they turn to, every body 
is ſuſtained by another, and every where 
a hot and inceſſant fire to check them, 
and that, at the ſame time, ſupported by 
a great depth. If the attack ſhould be 
made on either flank, the flank battalion 
wheels by ſub-platoons, which forms 2 
front fix deep: the three rear ranks cloſe 
up to the front and fire firſt, then the 
three front ranks; if the cavalry pene- 
trate this, at fifty yards they meet with 
freſh reſiſtance. If they fall on\the rear 
of the column, they muſt ſuſtain the fire 
| of 
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of the cannon, the efforts of the diviſions 
of horſe, and the reſiſtance of eight pla- 
toons, behind one another. If they at- 
tempt the angles, they will have the 
oblique fire of the whole battalion, of 
the grenadiers, of the cannon, and the 
charge of the cavalry to ſuſtain, In ſhort 
ſo many difficulties appear as io give leave 
almoſt to enſure a ſafe and honourable re- 
treat. The greateſt danger will be in 
paſſing defiles, which will break in upon 
the diſpoſition, and will be the time when 
the moſt vigorous puſh will be made by 
the enemy. But before it quits the plain, 
it is neceſſary to obſerve, that in caſe the 
rear guard ſhould be inveſted, and cut 
off from the army, the cannon muſt be 
divided ; ſome of the cavalry formed on 
the wings muſt be thrown. into the inter- 
vals; and as much ſtrength as poſſible, 
without weakening the other parts, brought 
to the head of the columns, where a moſt 
powerful effort muſt be made to break 
through, Baggage may be carried off 
04 with 
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with ſafety between the columns, but, 
on ſuch occaſions, troops ſhould be free 
from all ſuch embarraſſments. Having 
continued the retreat through the plain, 

and arrived at & defile, which leads into 
mM encloſed country; the two columns 
paſs a Which lie neareſt to, oppoſite to the de- 
dekle. fjle, ſhould mend their pace, get before 
the four remaining ones, and enter into it 
immediately, throwing a few platoons into 

the hedges, at the entrance bordering the 

plain, to aſſiſt in protecting the laſt to 

paſs, When the firſt two columns have en- 

tered the defile, the two next oppoſite to 

it, ſhould follow them; carrying as the 

others did their field- pieces, and propor- 

tion of cavalry with them. Having ſent 

off at a gallop the ſupernumerary cavalry 
formed upon the wings, before the in- 
fantry, but leaving the grenadiers which 
covered the angles, to bring off the rear 

of the whole; who forming a front with 

the two that have been all along diſ- 

perſed in the rear, cover the filing off of 

the 
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the laſt- two columns, and then make 


good their own retreat under the fire of 
thoſe platoons poſted in the hedges. As 
the two laſt columns, in all probability, 
will not be able to paſs abreaſt, they 
ſhould ſend off their cannon and divi- 
fions of horſe, and then file off by bat- 
talion according to ſeniority , the platoons 
gaining their proper intervals, leſt it ſhould 
be neceſſary on account of the narrow- 
neſs of the paſs, to ſubdivide them . 
Here it would be very proper to make a 


* As the laſt battalion to paſs would be expoſed 


to the whole force of the enemy, by waiting till the 


other filed off, that inconvenience and danger might 
be avoided, by the platoons gaining a little ground, 
the battalions inclining inward, and the platoons of 
both battalions locking in with one another, ſo as 
to form but one column; this might be done on the 


march without difficulty or loſs of time, and be 


much the moſt eaſy method of defiling off for the 


whole. Inclining outwards, brings both the batta- 


lions to their former ſituation, 


+ It won't be neceſſary for the platoons to enlarge 
their intervals to ſubdivide once. 


ſtand 
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ſtand for ſome time, till cannon and in. 
fantry arrive, and are upon the point of 
forcing the incloſures, when they ought 
to be abandoned and the retreat continued, 
This little check to the purſuit will give 
time to the army to march off without 
any riſk for the rear guard ; .for the pre- 


, cautions neceſſary to be taken, before the 


enemy dare enter the defiles, will allow 
time ſufficient to draw off, form the co- 
jumns abreaſt, and to get out of the reach 
of infantry. 


IT may be remarked, that beſides the 
advantage in time of neceſſity, which 


muſt ariſe from the knowledge officers 


acquire by having practiſed ſuch ma- 
nœuvres, and being then able to execute 


Utility of them readily, that a confidence muſt ne- 


fuch prac- 


tices. 


ceſſarily be found alſo among the men, 
from their knowing themſelves in ſuch a 
poſition ; the ſtrength and advantages of 


which have already been explained to them 
by their field officers. This will be guard- | 


ing 
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ing in the beſt manner againſt thoſe panics 
and diſorders, to which the frailty of the 
human heart often drives the ſoldiers, for 
want of that principle of honour to ſup- 
port them, inherent in the officer as a 
gentleman. 


HAviNG retreated the ſix columns a- 
breaſt, ſubdivided at the defile, and after 
paſſing it, fallen into the ſame order of 
march, orders may be given for the co- 
lumns to enlarge their intervals, and then 
form the line, which may be done at 


once. The two center battalions form to The lies 
right and left of the front platoons, wheel- again. 


ing as they form; the two battalions, 1ſt 
and 2d, on the right, form upon their 
left platoon, dreſs to the center, and wheel 
each platoon @n its center inwards. The 
left battalions, five and fix, do the ſame, 
only they form'the left of their front pla- 
toon. Troop beats. The grenadiers and 
cavalry take their poſts in line, and the 
battalions march into camp. When or- 


ders. 


A night 


march. ing ſuppoſed to have received ſome intel- 
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ders for being out next day may be given, 
to practiſe any of the foregoing evoluti. 
ons. 


Bur at ten at night the general, be. 


ligence of conſequence, gives orders for 
the line to ſtrike their tents, and march 
immediately to the right in two columns; 
and having provided e proper guides to 
conduct the linesof march, puts himſelf at 
the head of the right column, and gives 
his orders to the ſecond officer, who leads 
the left, to march ſo as to paſs the de- 
files, which open into the heath, beyond 
Godalming, upon the Chicheſter road, 
an hour at leaft before day-break ; when 
he muſt, by patroles diſcover the head of 
the right column, and keep pace with it, 
and form, when it does, upon the left of 
it, taking poſſeſſion of thoſe heights called 


HFind-head, where the Portſmouth and 


and Chicheſter roads divide, fronting theſe 


places, with intention to intercept the 
march 
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march of troops to London, and to be 
there in order of battle at day-break.” 
Sun-rifing will difcover how well theſe 
orders have been executed, and no time 
thould be loſt in remedying any defect in 
the difpofition, as if the enemy were ab- 
ſolutely at hand, 


Tur quartermaſter who went before, Encamp 
how conducts the battalions to their — 
ground, where the whole encamp, mak- 
ing the uſual proviſion of heath, and tak- 
ing the ſame precautions. In the after- 
noon an alarm may be given, and the 
drums beat to arms; the general ſhould 
be there to range the troops, commend 
the alert and reprove the dilatory ; the 


army is then diſmiſſed. 


AxnoTreR plan of exerciſe neceſſary Sham 
and right to follow is ſham fights ; which =. 


however fhould be fo conducted, as to mended, 


and uſe 


prevent any ill blood between corps, let- of them. 


ing them, by turns, enjoy the honour and 


praiſe 


206 
ptaiſe of victory. Beſides the advantage 
to officers, in reducing to reality, in ſome 
meaſure, what they have been practiſing, 
it will be found of ſome conſequence, to 
accuſtom the troops to look men in the 


face, and to be oppoſed. At firſt the 


General 
plan for 
ſham 
fights. 


men will be found very inattentive, ob- 
ſerving more the motions of their adver- 
ſaries, than minding their own: they will 
have the ſame hurry of ſpirits as in real 


action; and thoſe, who have tried both, 


will find that it is not the danger of real 


ſervice, which alone produces the con- 


fuſion and diſorder incident to it; but 2 
good deal may be imputed to the above 
cauſes. | 


IT will therefore be very proper that 
the ſix battalions ſhould be divided, and 


poſted at a mile's diſtance from each other; 


that on a fignal from the general they 
ſhould advance to charge one another, 


each commanding officer making ſuch di- 


poſition as ſeems beſt to himſelf; the ge- 
” 6 ral 


20 
neral overlooking the whole, ſhould deter- 
mine the victory, aſcribing it to the beſt, or 
the beſt executed diſpoſition, which ever 
moſt frequently prevails; but neverthe- 
leſs ſhould order them alternately to give 
way to one another, to prevent ill blood, 
and to accuſtom both ſides to rally and 
purſue. On theſe occaſions the horſe 
ff ſhould leave their lances at home, and 
battalions from ſhocking together. To 
form plans for theſe little combats, would 
be paſſing the narrow bounds preſcribed 
to this eſſay, therefore we will leave them 
to the officers commanding ; and even 
recommend, as already mentioned, that 
the colonels ſhould alternately command, 
that they may have an opportunity of 
ſhewing themſelves, by which means an 
emulation muſt ariſe, as in no profeſſion 
whatever, merit is more reſpected than 
among ourſelves, and as by that, the ge- 
neral will know how to rate the abilities 
of the officers. In ſhort, every ſtep ſhould 
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be taken, on theſe occaſions, that can in. 
prove, or induce the officers to ſtudy their 
profeſſion. 


Fatrench-⸗ IT will likewiſe be exceeding proper 


ments at- 


tacked that intrenchments ſhould be thrown: up, 


andde- troops appointed to defend, and others to 


tended. | 
| force them. In any of theſe extenſive 


heaths, ſituations will be found proper 
for ſuch works, and where the ſoil will 
render the conſtruction eaſy : Any farmer 
in the neighbourhood, for a ſmall ſum of 
money, can ſupply faggots ſufficient, if 
abſolutely neceſſary, to make theentrench- 
ments hang together, and to fill up the 
fofle in the aſſault. On theſe occaſions it 
will likewife be proper to leave the di- 
poſition for the attack, to the officers com- 
manding battalions, as a further trial ot 
their genius; and likewiſe for the defence, 
that it ſhould be ſometimes attempted by 


fire, and at others by the pike : the ſame 


men trying both, by their different feel- 
| ings, 


2091 
ings, will eaſily determine which is the 
beſt weapon. | 


Tux good which muſt refult to the Aas. 
ſervice from ſuch practice is manifeſt : the e 
officers will know by experience, though and men, 
never in action, how to take advantage of 
an enemy's battalion; and the novelty of 
the thing being removed from the men, 
will leave them no other paſſion to com- 
bat with, than fear, and they may aſſure 
themſelves that death will not be fo libe- 
rally diſtributed, now they are freed from 
the fatal effects often occaſioned by their 
own hurry of ſpirits, and inattention to 


officers commands *. 


Tux troops may continue here or re- 
turn to Bagſhot or Farnham, marching 
always in ſeparate columns, taking their 
meaſures fo as to pals the defiles, and form 
in the plain together, and marching fome- 


8 Many men are killed in action by their own 
friends, occaſioned entirely by theſe cauſes. 
P times 
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Army de- times in the night: and when the time is 
—— expired, which has been allowed them 
N for military operations, break up camp, 
and return to their barracks or reſpective 


quarters *. *. 


RED RoGxx earl of Orrery, in the dedica- 
hd Oh. tion of his treatiſe on he art of war, la- 
rery for 


the im- ments that ſo few tracts are to be met 
brenc of with in the Engliſh language, and pro- 


ment of 


military poſes a very good expedient for ſupplying 


know- 


ledge. that defect, viz. by obliging all generals, 
who ſhall, for the future, command either 
fleets-or armies, to preſent in writing to 

the prince, a particular account of their 

moſt important actions; of their obſerva- 

tions in war; and the motives which in- 


*.. Beſides the advantages of diſcipline to the 
troops, the officers coming together, being ac- 
quainted and converſing on the ſeveral parts of their 
buſineſs, muſt be of great ſervice, excluſive of the 
emulation it muit excite, in clearing up doubts and 
confirming opinions, by having had opportunities of 
reducing their ideas to Peackiee, 


1 : duced 
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duced' them, at any time, to do as they 
did. He obſerves that thoſe who could 
have the peruſal of ſuch memorials, would 
be benefited by them, and that the gene- 
rals would be more cautious in their pro- 
ceedings, from being obliged to account 
for every action. 


FoLLowinG ſuch a plan would un- 
doubtedly contribute much to the improve- 
ment of military knowledge in this coun- 
try, as facts ſupported by reaſon and ar- 
gument muſt always have more weight, Of more 


than the beſt digeſted production of the foreign 
imagination. Therefore by his majeſty's authors. 


directions ſuch a regulation might be ſet 
i on foot, and by permitting ſuch memori- 
4 als to be made publick, we ſhould have 
Wi materials of our own growth, and much 
cir better calculated to improve genius, than 
the the generality of foreign authors, who, 
and 


often carried away by the warmth of ima- 
pation, compoſe ſyſtems of their own, 
which they pronounce invincible. Hence 
P''2 the 
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the legion of Monſ. de Saxe, and the co- 
lumn of M. de Folard : nothing can diſ- 


fer more than theſe two orders of battle, 
yet the arguments for both are ſo ſpecious, 
as to require great judgment and experi- 
ence to diſtinguiſh to which we are to give 
the preference.; while the world, wedded 
to cuſtom, jogs on with its large and exten- 
five battalions, and minds neither. With- 
out pretending to diſcuſs the merit of mi- 
litary authors, we will only remark, that 


Memoires monſ. Feuquiere ſeems to have followed 


of mon. 


Feuquiete lord Orrery's plan, more than any other, 


on his 


plan. 


in treating of the actions of others, in the 


Memoirs compoſed for the uſe of his 
ſon. 


ALL authors agree, that war is a ſci— 
ence for * which there can be no fixed prin- 
ciple 


* Monſ. de Puiſegur is at great pains to prove 
that the antients taught the art of war by rules and 


principles, par regles & principes, but the author 


imagines, that they only inſtructed their youth in 


the 
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ciple eftabliſhed ; from whence it comes Remarks 


Fr : | of all au- 
that it is ſo differently carried on, and that chors who 


there are ſuch mighty reſources in the _ _ 


abilities of a general. Marſhal de Tu- War. 
renne ſeldom commanded an army ex- 
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the uſe and management of arms, and in the ſeve- 
ral methods of ranging troops; for it would be im- 
poſſible to eſtabliſh any thing, where ſo much de- 
pends on the ſurface of the theatre of war, and which 
varies ſo much. Though the Greeks might do it 
better than the Romans, from the former requiring 
always a plain for the phalanx to act upon, and the 
latter being ſo judiciouſſy compoſed, as to be equally 
qualified to act with vigour in almoſt any ſituation 
whatever, which we cannot pretend to do, from our 
battalions being unwieldy, and having too large a 
proportion of cavalry in our army, comparatively 
ſpeaking with them, which can only act in a plain, 
N. B. The dragoons are at preſent the compleateſt 
body of troops in ours, or any other ſervice : being 
excellent cavalry and very good foot, and with a 
light troop to uſe as irregulars either way, which 
capacitates them to act with vigour in almoſt any 
ſituation or country, A Body of infantry formed 
on that plan, muſt yet far excel them, as they have 
no horſes to embaraſs them on foot, but what are 
neceſſary to ſuſtain them, and ſecond their efforts, 
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1 
ceeding 20,000 men, and yet did great 
things. The activity of ſuch an army, 
and the capability of its ſubſiſting almoſt 
Small ar- any where, gives it infinite advantages 
It Active and Over an unwieldy maſs of men, who cat 
ſi a Hh up every country they go into, and dare 
[1 large ones no more quit navigable rivers, than if 
they were amphibious animals. This in- 
cident cramps all enterprize, and make 
the diſtreſſing of the enemy only a ſecon- 
dary conſideration ; the firſt conſiſting of 
deviſing ways and means to feed this em- 
— 2 baraſſing multitude. But in ſmall ar mies, 
ought 0. the troops ought to be choice ; formed of 
a vigorous and warlike people, inſtead of 
enervated profligates and banditti : they 
muſt be trained to fatigue as well as diſ- 
cipline, be perfect maſters of their arms 
and evolutions, and headed by officers of 
courage and experience, who have the 
confidence and hearts of the ſoldiers. 
Such were the materials which compoſed 
the ſacred band (of 300) of Thebes, the 
Argy- 
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Argyraſpides * of Alexander, the tenth 
legion of Cæſar, and now, the national 
troops of Pruſſia; and ſuch, with proper 
regulations vigorouſly executed, may com- 
poſe the troops of Britain, 


* Part of the phalanx diſtinguiſhed by their ſilver 
ſhields, but more by their valour in action. 
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A 
MILITARY ESSAY, 
PA R T II. 


N KN 


Of the Cavalry of the Antients.— Ca- 


valry brought into Eſteem among the An- 


tients, by the Numidians and Theſſalians. 


up good Cavalry: Different eftabliſh- 
ments. Field Officers to have no Troops. 
Trumpets preferable to Drums.—— 
Men how raiſed —— Fund for buying 
Horſes ſufficient. How the Regiments 
of Dragoons are ſo differently mounted,— 
A Plan for mounting the Cavalry. 
Effects expected from this Plan. 


"HE number of cavalry in the Greek 
and Roman armies, eſpecially in 


their 


Difficulty of compoſing and keeping 


Cavalry ot 
the anti- 
ents. 
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their early times, bore no * proportion, as 
we now eſteem it, to their infantry ; hay- 
Ing no more than * ſeemed neceſſary to 
ſcour a country, gain intelligence, patrole 
round a camp, and purſue a flying ene- 
my: but in that ſmall number, that of 
the Romans muſt have been far ſupe- 
rior to the Grecian, from the latter de- 
pending ſo much on their phalanx, par- 
ticularly the Lacedemonians, as only to 
mount the leaſt vigorous and moſt daſ- 


tardly of their men ; whereas the former 
was compoſed of their equites, who only 


yielded in birth to the Patricians, and who 
far ſurpaſſed the reſt of the plebeians in 
wealth and power, though included in 
that claſs, 


ON the other hand, when Hannibal in- 
vaded Italy, he led a moſt powerful ca- 
valry; to which, if we credit Polybius 
preferably to his commentator, may be 


* Having two, three, or four hundred to a legion, 
according to the eſtabliſhment of it. 
attributed 
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attributed the gaining ſeveral battles, par- 
ticularly that of Cannæ, ſo fatal to Rome. 
This poſſibly gave a turn to affairs, and 
brought that arm into conſideration among 
the Romans; for frequent mention is af- 
terwards made of bodies of Spaniſh and 
Gauliſh horſe in moſt of their armies, 
excluſive of the ten turmæ, belonging to, 


and on the firſt eſtabliſhment of every le- 
gion. The Theſſalian & cavalry came alſo 
ſoon into eſteem among the Greeks, and 
were employed ſo early as the Peloponne- 
fian war, according to Thucydides, on 
the one fide or the other; ſo that when 
Alexander croſſed the Helleſpont, he car- 
ried above 5,000 horſe, to about 30,000 
foot. 


Tux great expence of cavalry, the dif- 
ficulty of keeping it up, and withal the 
order, and arms of the infantry, rendering 
them at that time, according to opinion, 
ſuperiour to it, undoubtedly prevented the 


This cavalry was famous at the ſiege of Troy. 
— progreſs 


Cavalry 
brought 
into 
eſteem 
by the 
Numidi- 
ans and 
Theſſali- 
ans. 
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progreſs of that 47m, till the Numidian 
and Theffalian cavalry appeared, when the 
force of it began to be known. The an- 
tients ſtudied the art of war too much 
and underſtood it too well, not to acknow- 
ledge ſoon the utility of it, and had too 
much ſenſe not to adopt, as an eſſential 
part of their military ſyſtem, what had 
before been only confidered as irregulars, 
as'* Velites and Miles. The rigour with 
which the Spartans adhered to the laws of 
Lycurgus influencing them in other things, 
made them perſevere in their old cuſtoms: 
the loſs of the battle of Leuctra, and the 

death of Cleombrotus their king, were 
the conſequences of their obſtinacy; for 
the Theban cavalry, well compoſed and 
exerciſed, overturned theirs dn the pha- 
lanx, and carrying terror and diſorder with 
them, was the loſs of that action, which 
was one of thoſe by which Epaminondas 


* Roman and Oreck names for their light armed 
troops or irregulars. 


mounted 


ed 


ed 
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mounted to the height of military glory, 
he afterwards. arrived at. 


Tun principal forces of the eaſtern na- 
tons have generally: conſiſted of a nume- 
rous cavalry; but few examples of mili- 
tary virtue can be derived from ſo effemi- 
nate a people, if we except the Parthians, 
and, of latter times, the Arabs, who joined 
to natural bravery an enthuſtaſtick ſpirit 
of propagating their religion. The repu- 
tation of both nations may, however, have 
taken riſe: from their not being vigorouſly: 
oppoſed; for the avarice of Craſſus and 
luxury of Anthony probably contributed 
more to their own diſgrace, than Parthian 
valour, as Ventidius had ſhewn, juſt be- 
fore the expedition of the latter, and as 
Corbulo ſometime after demonſtrated; 
The empire had ſo much declined, and 
the diſcipline of the legions was ſo totally 
relaxed, when the Arabs appeared, that 
the armies which marched againſt them, 
may be ſaid to have been led to ſlaughter, 
5 rather 
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rather than to oppoſe an enemy according 

Chivalry to the rules of art. In Europe the pro- 

the origin portion of cavalry has been encreaſing, 

in Europe. as the force and utility of it has been diſ- 

covered, ever ſince the inſtitution of chi- 

valry: which taking place ſoon after the 

death of Charlemagne, about the begin- 

ning of the ninth century, put then al 

the nobility and gentry on horſeback; 

who, during the vigour of the feudal laws, 

at that time, and long after, in force every 

where, compoſed the cavalry of all armies. 

As the ſuppreſſion of that form of go- 

vernment, put the ſword into the hand of 

princes, their chief ſtrength confiſted, for 

ſome time, in ſmall bodies of cavalry *, 

kept always on foot +, which being in- 

creaſed with their ambition and power, ate 

at laſt become a principal part of every 
army. 6 
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little eſteem and only raiſed occaſionally. 
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+ Hence the origin of ſtanding armies all over 
Europe, | 
i Havinc 
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HavinG thus deduced the riſe and 
progreſs of cavalry, we will proceed to 
| treat of it in the ſame method as we 
have already done with regard to the in- 


: fantry. 

: Tux forming of a good cavalry depends p;g.,y 
1 on more incidents than. infantry : for, 3 , 
F though vigorous and good men may be keeping 
g, found every where, yet hat arm requires 2. 
ry greater expence than every ſtate can afford, 

" to have it always on foot, and well exer- 

bY ciſed, and an extraordinary good breed of 

of horſes to recruit and keep it up: from 

72 which laſt it happens, that the Spaniſh 

, and Britiſh cavalry have always been in : 
iu high eſteem, though of very different 

are kinds. Thoſe nations alſo, who by their 

ery vicinity or connection can obtain Holſtein 


or Daniſh horſes, have it likewiſe in their 
power to mount their cavalry well: but tho” 
a great deal depends on the kind of horſe, 
yet the beſt foreign cavalry is leſs deficient 
over in that, than in their diſcipline, when 


"ual 8 compared 


n in 
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compared to our own, and that may be 


alſo much improved, as in the following 
eſſay we will endeavour to demonſtrate, 


Mons. de Saxe very juſtly obſerves, that 
cavalry ſhould always be on a high eſta- 
bliſhment from the great difficulty of 
forming it, when wanted ; but as our in- 
{ular ſituation, in a great meaſure, obviates 

Jan ow? his objection, fo we cannot follow a bet- 


plan with 
relpetto ter plan than our own, with reſpe& to 


ceconomy | : 
good. œconomy, by forming a regiment of ſix 
troops into two ſquadrons in time of peace, 
and of war into three, making a proper 
augmentation to each troop, which being 
mingled with old men, are eaſily formed, 

and ſoon made fit for ſervice. 


Thenum- Tax thtee eſtabliſhments propoſed for 
ber of the l | | : 
different the infantry are therefore equally appli- 
eſtabliſh- cable and uſeful for the cavalry. Oeco- 


ments, 
nomy will regulate zhat of peace; that of 


War might increaſe the troops to fifty- five 


men, including non-commiſſioned officers, 
which 


— 


ane 
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which will form a ſquadron large enough 
for any thing it can have to do in this 
country; and that of Foreign ſervice ſhould 
be at leaſt ſeventy men, including non- 
commiſſioned officers, which may gene- 
rally afford a fighting ſquadron of thirty- 
fix files, which is as large as it can be to 
act with great activity and vigour. Dur- 
ing the laſt war, the eſtabliſhment was 
higher, but the cuſtom of doing duty by 
detachments thep prevailed, which alone 
would make it neceſſary: yet few ſqua- 
drons, even at that time in a day of action, 
ever exceeded thirty- eight files, though the 
troops were at eighty men, including — 
non· commiſſioned . 
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Tun Arength of atropp for foreign ſer- Detail of x 
. - troop f 
wee might therefore conſiſt of a captain, fen 
lieutenant, and cornet; a quartermaſter, ſervice. 

three ſerjeants, three corporals, two trum- 


pets, and fixty-two private dragoons. 


A SQUAPR@N to conſiſt of two troops, 
and bo 
HE Q 2 A REGI- 
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A REGIMENT of three ſquadrons. 


Detailofa THE ſtrength. of a troop for home ſer- 
3 we vice in war might conſiſt of one captain, 
vice in one lieutenant, and one cornet ; one quar- 
eval termaſter, two ſerjeants, three corporals, 

two trumpets, and forty-eight private dra- 


goons. 


A SQUADRON and regiment to be com- 
poſed in the ſame manner as for foreign 
ſervice. 


Tux reaſons which were advanced in 

the former part of this eſſay, for giving 

Field offi- No Companies to the field officers, are ſtill 
pers © more urgent for the cavalry than infantry, 
troops. as it requires double attention to look after 
men and horſes ; but as our frugality may 

oppoſe that ſcheme, we will alſo com- 

pound for an additional one to the colo- 

nel's troop, who, as he is almoſt always 

a general officer, is ſeldom or never pre- 

ſent with it. The lieutenant-colonel and 

major attending as much as the other of- 


ficers, 
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ficers, muſt therefore be the more dili- 
gent to act as field officers and captains, 
that a duty officer may not be loſt to their 
troops. It will be obſerved that trumpets Trumpets 
are propoſed preferable to drums; it is 1 
becauſe they are infinitely more animating 
than the hoarſe unaccompanied ſound of 
thelatter; they pour an acid into the blood, 
which rouſes the ſpirits and elevates the 


ſoul above the fear of danger, 


Tur plan already propoſed for ſupply- Men how 
ing the army with recruits *, extending 
itſelf to the cavalry, it is only neceſſary to 
obſerve, that if that ſhould not take place, 


yet the troops may always be compleated 


* By this plan taking place, the number of Chel- 
ſea penſioners muſt be conſiderably diminiſhed, as 
no men but thoſe diſabled during their ſhort term of 


ſervice can have pretenſions to it : except perhaps a 


lew who have inliſted for life, and merited that re- 
compence for their long ſervices. This muſt be a 
great ſaving to the government, and of courſe an 
argument in favour of this propoſal. 


Q 3 by 
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by taking men of a lower fize than the 
ſtandard of peace; for though the diffe- 
rence between the ſervices be trifling, yet 
the pride of riding a good horſe is a great 
inducement to the common ſort of people, 
to prefer the being a dragoon rather than 
to be a foot ſoldier. But as the choice of 
the horſes is very material to the forming 
of good cavalry, we will venture to pro- 
poſe a plan, which, it is preſumed, will 
preſerve an equality through the whole, 
provide freſher horſes, as well calculated 
for the ſervice, and at a more eaſy rate 
than the preſent manner of buying them 
— 


Funds for Tur funds having always been ſufh- 
bol cient to anſwer the expence of recruiting, 
tubicient. they might continue on the fame footing 


as at preſent; all perquiſites “ being al- 


* Proportionable douceurs being however adapted 


as in the infantry to the expenſive ſervice of the ca- 


vairy, 
| | ready 
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ready propoſed to be aboliſhed out of the 
ſervice in the preceding part of this eſſay. 


Tux want of a regular plan of buying How the 
horſes, occaſions that vaſt difference to be Fre"? 
ſeen in the regiments of dragoons, which Sn 
always muſt be the caſe, where the choice differertiy 
of any thing depends on taſte ; ſome people MEN 
chuſing a ſquare ſtrong horſe, others a 
light ative one ; the principal points are 
ſometimes neglected, that opinion may 
be gratified, and a horſe bought, whether 
he can move or not, becauſe he happens 
to be of ſuch a figure. London is gene- 
rally the place where horſes are bought, 
by which means there are uſually three 
profits, at leaſt, upon them, beſides the 
extraordinary riſk of dealing with the 
molt artful of a deceitful trade. The 
progreſs at preſent is this; a jocky goes 
to a market, buys a troop horſe at twelve 
or thirteen guineas of the breeder, he 
meets a friend there, who, perhaps, want- 
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ing ſuch a one, he lets him have him at 
a guinea profit. This horſe, bought in 
Lincoln or Northamptonſhire, 1s- ſold at 
Newport or Dunſtable fair for ſixteen 
guineas, and brought to town, where he 
is ſold for the dragoon price, and ſent 
down to quarters. During theſe ſeveral 
changes, the horſe is ſtuffed in ſuch a 
manner as to conceal his defects, and en- 
ſure a ſurfeit to the purchaſer ; a cold 
ſtable, with difference of food and atten- 
dance at quarters, encreaſe his complaints, 
which, however, with the afliſtance of 
the farrier, are at laſt removed ; but car- 
rying off with them his extraordinary 
fleſh, the purchaſer is often ſurprized to 

ſee a raw-boned ugly brute, inſtead of a 
fine fleek gelding, which he bought a 
month or two before. The ſummer's 
run however ſets them up, and habit re- 
conciles them to the food, which the 


ſcanty allowance for a dragoon horſe can 


afford them. 
Ir 


* 


— OP 
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Ir therefore it ſhould be approved of, Fran for 
two commiſſaries might be appointed, ing the 
who ought to be men of integrity, if N 
ſuch are to be found, with as much 
knowledge as poſſible in horſes, and be: 
intruſted with the remounting of the 
whole cavalry in Britain; and to put 
theſe commiſſaries above want, which may 
be the beſt pledge of their fidelity, let 
their ſalaries be 200/. per annum. They 
muſt find ſecurity for 1000/7. each, on 
being appointed, and muſt forfeit 2000. 
if ever known to deal in the kind of horſe 
they are employed to buy for the cavalry. Twocom- 
They muſt likewiſe find officers horſes, appoint 
when ordered, contenting themſelves with 
five guineas, over and above all expences, 
for their trouble. Theſe commiſſaries who mug 
muſt go directly to the breede's, and pur- bay the. 
chaſe every horſe from them, taking them the breee- 
at any time of the year, as beſt ſuits with 5 
the ſeller; and they muſt be reſponſible 
that every horſe they buy will antwer to 
one of the three eſtabliſhments; of 2 


trooper, 
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trooper, from fifteen hands two inches to fix. 
teen hands high; of a dragon, from fifteen 
hands to fifteen hands and a half high; and 
of alight dragoon, from fourteen hands three 
inches to fifteen hands and one inch high, 
They muſt regard movements and ſtrength 
as the moſt eſſential points, preferable to 
ſhape and faſhion; for it will be often 
found, that a croſs-made beaſt poſſeſſes 
more agility and force, than one formed 
with all the beauties of ſymmetry and 
proportion : the length of the back and 
legs will always determine if they are 
able to carry their riders, and their move- 
ments ſhould decide every thing elſe. 
Uniformity requires they ſhould be all of 
a colour, but the ſervice will never com- 
Horſes to plain, if they are vigorous and active, and 
2 carry their riders well, whether black or 
active. brown *; for theſe are the qualities of the 

Horſe which muſt compoſe a powerful 
cavalry. 
* We may however preſerve uniformity in a coun- 


try abounding with horſes ſo much as this, 
5 Tus 
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THE commiſſaries ſhould enter the price. 
and expence of every horſe bought into 
one account, ſpecifying when, for how 
much, and of whom bought, and ſwear 
ſolemnly to their accounts every ſix months, 
at Ladyday and Michaelmas. 


Turxkk ought to be a general ſtock- Money to 


purſe for the cavalry; that is to ſay, that * 12 5 


in an à- 
the price of ſo many horſes as each regi- penn 


ment ſhall be obliged to recruit every year, he 4 
lodged in the hands of a ſingle perſon at — 
two payments, 24th June and 25th De- 
cember, who is to anſwer the draughts 

made by the commifſaries, and afterwards 

ſettle the account with them, and then 

with the different corps; the agents of 

the regiments taking this employment by 

turns, 


AnD as the horſes are to be bought A royal 


when, and as they can be got, it 1s m_ 8 


humbly propoſed that the crown ſhould wipe ban 
contribute to this plan, by giving up ſome for the 

; f | T horſes to 
f go to 
graſs. 
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of its royal parks, chaces, or foreſts, where 
the commiſſaries ſhould reſide, and have 
always graſs ſufficient for two hundred 
horſes, with houſe-room and dry forage 
for accidents; and as aſſiſtance will be 
wanting at the parks, a careful old dra- 
goon, or two if neceſſary, per regimcnt, 
with a quartermaſter for the whole, and 
relieved every fix months, might reſide 


conſtantly there, to look after the horſes 
bought. Sa 


Horſes to THAT the regiments ſhould caſt their 
4 horſes in ſpring inſtead of autumn, and 


2 receive their recruits in the latter ſeaſon; 
ceived in by which means the troops will not be 
autumn. hurried in breaking their horſes in, hav- 
ing the whole winter before them : and 
the horſes bought by the commiſſaries in 
the ſpring and end of winter, will have a 


ſummer's run in the parks, which will 


and prevent improper horſes being ſent to 


ſupply the place of thoſe caſt. 


afford occaſion of knowing their defects, 


Ar? 
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ALL the horſes muſt be delivered at an Horſes de- 
livered at 

werage to the regiments, who muſt ſend an ave. 
and draw for their lots at the ſame time, ““ 
or ſo many as the commiſſaries may have 
ready to deliver. The price of a horſe 
for a trooper, on account of the ſize, will 
exceed that for a dragoon, and the light 
dragoon horſe ſhould be much inferior to 


both. 


THAT a field officer ſhould be ordered Field off- 
to viſit the repoſitory every fix months, che — 
and at theſe times only the horſes found _ 1 
unfit for ſervice muſt be pointed out, and 
with his approbation caſt and ſold. He 
muſt be witneſs to the oaths being made 
to the accounts by the commiſſaries, and 
take the trouble of writing to five or fix 
breeders whoſe names are inſerted, as hav- 
ing ſold ſuch horſes to the commiſſaries, | 
to know what prices were paid for them, 
to prevent fraudulent charges. He muſt 
receive the report of the quartermaſter on 
duty at the parks, before he 1s relieved, 

| who 
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who muſt have orders to be on his guard 
againſt any clandeſtine dealings in the 
commiſſaries; and if any complaints are 
made, or cauſe of ſuſpicion appears, they 
muſt be examined into on the ſpot, and 
a report in writing made by the field offi. 

cer to the ſecretary at war. 


Orders THAT theſe ſcrutinies ſhould be made 
8 Ladyday and Michaelmas, and in con- 
Abc veg. ſequence of the report made, orders ſhould 
non. de jiſſued for the regiments to ſend for 
| their horſes. In lotting for the horſes, 
every corps muſt draw for the ſmalleſt 
number that any regiment wants at once, 

and the horſes ſhould be formed and fized 

three deep, to preſerve equality : the odd 

horſes may bedrawn for ſingly afterwards. 

Laſtly, that a yearly report ſhould be 

made to the ſecretary at war, how the 

Horſes turn out, viz. at Midſummer and 
Chriſtmas ; - the commiſſary reprimanded 

for the firſt, and turned out as inſufficient 
for the ſecond report, which the majority 


make 


4129 
make againſt him, eſpecially if he has not 
ſomething very material to alledge in his 
excuſe at the firſt viſitation. 


By the cormmiſlaries applying directly Good ef- 
to the breeder, the horſes will come freſh — N 
into our hands; they ſhould for that pur- from this 
poſe be generally bought up in the ſpring, _ 
or end of winter, at three years old; in 
the beginning of winter they will be de- 
livered to the troops, which uſing them 
very gently, will make them fit to join 
the ſquadrons by the time they are four : 
the ſummer's run following will confirm 
their joints and growth, and they may be 
eſteemed afterwards fit to undergo any 
fatigue fit for cavalry. It is the uſage be- | 
fore, and not what they receive after- ; | 
| wards, which occaſions the ruin of fo | 
many of bur horſes; and there ſeems rea- 
fon to expect, from adopting the above | 

plan, that there will not be a neceſſity to 1 
replace fo many horſes as at preſent every l 


year; and that the h ſaved by buy- 
ing 
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plan in the ſame method as has been fol. 


the troops for the ſquadrons, and them 


I 
ing them at firſt hand, muſt over and 


above pay the commiſſaries and all other 
charges. | 


HavinG attended to the moſt eſſential 
difficulty, in the choice of materials for 
forming a goodcavalry, by providing againſt 
the fraudulent proceedings of horſe-deal- 
ers, and by that means obtaining freſh and 
vigorous horſes, we will proſecute the 


lowed with regard to the infantry ; and 
proceed to clothe, arm, appoint, and dif- 
cipline; forming the recruits for the ranks, 


for the line. 


* 
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her C HAP. II. 
The Men how clothed. Defenſive Arms. 
tial —— Offenſive Arms. Accoutrements 


for the Men. For the Horſes. 


inſt Which ought to be the ſame in Peace as 
eal- in Mar. How the Roman Legionaries 
and quitted the Breaſt-plate. Bad Conſe- 
the quences , it. Luctation from the 


Parfait Capitaine. 
Lance and Tent-pole. In what the 
Force of Cavalry conſiſts.— Rapid Move- 
ments adopted. The Drill mounted, 
and on Foot; when and how to exerciſe 
in ſmall Bodies. — 

Maſters of their Horſes. All Evolu- 
tions to be taught on Foot. Light Dra- 
goons how formed for their particular 


whole, 


. T has been already obſerved, and it 
will bear a repetition, ** that a ſoldier 
without regard to faſhion or taſte, ſhould 


R | be 


Deſcription of the 


Method to male Men 


Duties. , the Foot Exerciſe for the 
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The men 
how 
clothed. 


of the antient helmet, and being well fur. 


each fide, with iron chains upon them, 


the head. This cap will laſt three years, 


[ 242 ] 
be dreſſed in the moſt comfortable and 
leaſt embarraſſing manner poſſible, never 
loſing fight of keeping him warm, and 
leaving him the entire uſe of his limbs,” 
A horſeman might therefore be equipped 
with much the ſame kind of cap as the 
infantry, the creſt rifing after the manner 


tified with ribs of iron, to make it every 
where ſword proof. It ſhould deſcend to 
the nape of the neck, and in war time 
have a broad piece of leather faſtened on 


which being tyed under the chin, wil 
keep the cap on, and effeQually ſecure 


and coſt little more than one hat; the 
men muſt likewiſe have the hair ſhort, 
and Spaniſh lamb wool wigs *, for cold 


* Or a kind of watering cap, which would ſerie 
as a night-cap alſo, and be always carried in the 
pocket to put on under the helmet or cap in cold of 
rainy weather, Such an one is eaſily contrived, and 
is conſtantly uſed by the author at preſent. This 18 
alſo applicable to the propoſal for the inſantry. 

„ 
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and rainy weather, with a ſhort doublet 
and coat, as propoſed for the infantry, and 
breeches made in the ſame manner of 
worſted ſhag : all the clothing ſhould be 
furniſhed once a year, and the old ones 
diſpoſed of immediately, to prevent the 
incumbrance of baggage. The cloaks 
and boots may be furniſhed as wanted, 
the latter as they are at preſent ; being 
ſtrong enough to protect the legs from 
bruiſes in the ranks, and as light as they 
can be, with that indiſpenſible quality. 


Tuovon defenſive arms are become too Pefeaſive 
heavy for the infantry, yet that is not the TT* 


caſe with the cavalry ; they might there- 
fore have cuiraſſes, at leaſt the horſe and 
heavy mounted dragoons, who, fince the 
reduction of the horſe in England, have 
been conſidered as cavalry, and are not in- 
ferior to any in Europe. It has been pro- 
poſed that a few regiments ſhould be light 
mounted, for expedition on emergencies. 
Let us ſuppoſe three of the eleven in Great 

. Britain 
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Britain put on that eſtabliſhment ; theſe 
then ſhould have no breaſt-plates, and be 
otherwiſe as light equipped as poſſible, 
that they may the better anſwer their in- 
tention. | 


OFFEgnsive arms may be the fame 
through the whole: by putting ſix men 
into each tent, and having the two ſtand- 
ing poles armed and faſhioned as lances *, 


the 


* Montecuculi ſays, que la lance ef? la reine des 
armes pour la cavalerie, comme la pique pour in- 
fanterie. His objections to the uſe of it, are obvi- 
ated in our cavalry as the men and horſes are adroit 
and well dreſſed, and as the lance need only be uſed 
where the ground will permit of it. But this au- 
thority, great as it is, is only founded on opinion, 
for the lance was laid aſide before his time; whereas 
the ſanction given to it by Davila, who being no lels 
eminent as a ſoldier than an hiſtorian, and ſpeaking 
from experience and ocular demonſtration, merits 
our ſerious attention, He mentions two remarkable 


inſtances where the force of the Jance was fatally felt 


by the cavalry of Henry IV. of France, compoled 
of the nobility, armed cap-a-pit; whereas the lances 


were 


[ 245 ] 
the front rank of each ſquadron ſhould be 
equipped with theſe formidable weapons, 
which are far ſuperior to the ſword 


were only common walloons, part of the Spaniſh 
cavalry, The occaſions hinted at are, the relief led 
by the duke of Boũillon to Dourlens, when beſieged 
by the Spaniards, where the admiral de Villars was 


killed; and the attempt made by the Spaniards to 


raiſe the ſiege of Amiens, when beſieged by the 
French; on which laſt occaſion, Henry gave orders 
for his cavalry to engage with open files, to try to 
leſſen or evade by that means the violent efforts of 
the lance, If the lance was ſo formidable againſt 
men covered with iron, what muſt the conſequence 
be, if it ſhould be ever oppoſed, even to the braveſt, 
but unarmed, troops? The arguments againſt it are 
few, the moſt particular one is, that if in the charge 
it takes place, you run great riſque of loſing it, from 

not being able to diſengage it. Poſſibly it may hap- 
pen ſo, and you then find yourſelf ready to diſpute, 

ſword in hand, with the two rear ranks, after hav- 

ing ſlain the front of the enemy's ſquadron, What 

greater advantage can be deſired, than reducing an 

equal combat, to the advantage of having the pro- 

portion of three men to two? This laſt argument 

likewiſe obviates the. objections made to that arm by 

the Parfait Capitaine. 


R 3 5 mounted, 
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Britain put on that eſtabliſhment ; theſe 
then ſhould have no breaſt-plates, and be 
otherwiſe as light equipped as poſſible, 
that they may the better anſwer their in- 
tention. | 


Offenive OFFENStvVE arms may be the fame 
arms. through the whole: by putting fix men 
into each tent, and having the two ſtand— 
ing poles armed and faſhioned as lances *, 


the 


* Montecuculi ſays, que Ia lance e/? la reine des 
armes pour la cavalerie, comme la pique pour lin- 
fanterie. His objections to the uſe of it, are obvi- 
ated in our cavalry as the men and horſes are adroit 
and well dreſſed, and as the Jance need only be uſed 
where the ground will permit of it. But this au- 
thority, great as it 1s, is only founded on opinion, 
for the lance was laid aſide before his time; whereas 
the ſanction given to it by Davila, who being no lels 
eminent as a ſoldier than an hiſtorian, and ſpeaking 
from experience and ocular demonſtration, merits 
our ſerious attention. He mentions two remarkable 
inſtances where the force of the Jance was fatally felt 
by the cavalry of Henry IV. of France, compoſed 
of the nobility, armed cap-a-piè; whereas the lances 

| were 
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the front rank of each ſquadron ſhould be 
equipped with theſe formidable weapons, 
which are far ſuperior to the ſword 


were only common walloons, part of the Spaniſh 
cavalry, The occaſions hinted at are, the relief led 
by the duke of Boũillon to Dourlens, when beſieged 
by the Spaniards, where the admiral de Villars was 


killed; and the attempt made by the Spaniards to 


raiſe the ſiege of Amiens, when beſieged by the 
French; on which laſt occaſion, Henry gave orders 
for his cavalry to engage with open files, to try to 
leſſen or evade by that means the violent efforts of 
the lance. If the lance was ſo formidable againſt 
men covered with iron, what muſt the conſequence 
be, if it ſhould be ever oppoſed, even to the braveſt, 
but unarmed, troops? The arguments againſt it are 
few, the moſt particular one is, that if in the charge 
it takes place, you run great riſque of loſing it, from 

not being able to diſengage it. Poſſibly it may hap- 
pen ſo, and you then find yourſelf ready to diſpute, 

ſword in hand, with the two rear ranks, after hav- 

ing ſlain the front of the enemy's ſquadron. What 

greater advantage can be defired, than reducing an 

equal combat, to the advantage of having the pro- 

portion of three men to two? This laſt argument 

likewiſe obviates the. objections made to that arm by 

the Parfait Capitaine. | 
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mounted, and bayonet on foot. Accord. tt 
ing to the preſent method of diſpoſing of t 
camp- equipage, the horſeman is obliged 
to carry his tent-poles ; this will be carry. 


ing them to ſome purpoſe, as the heavy a 
firelock and bayonet may now be diſ. h 
penſed with; for the front rank on foot, k 
armed with their lances, will not only f 
protect the rear ranks, but be very formi- a 


dable to the beſt infantry. The heavy 
dragoons might then have only ſuch car- 

bines as the horſe now uſe, no piſtols, and 
ſwords about thirty-eight inches long, a 

little bent in the blade, ſo as to make them 

cut eaſily and well, but not ſo much as to 
prevent giving the point on occaſion; and 

the handles ought to be guarded much in 
Accoutre- the ſame manner as the preſent ones. As 
ie for accoutrements, one cartridge-box that 
will hold twenty rounds, carried on the 
ſword-belt, which ſhould be pretty broad, tl 

to ſupport and ſtrengthen the loins, anda 1 
narrow buff ſhoulder-belt with a ſwire 

to 


| 247 ] 
to hang the carabine by, are ſufficient for 
the man. : 


Fon horſe-accoutrements, a ſaddle ſuch Horſe ac- 
coutre- 


as we now uſe, but ſtuffed with curled 
hair, which will prevent its running into 


knots and galling the horſe, ſecured by 


leather girts and ſureingles, breaſt-plate 
and cruppers, with a large pad behind to 
carry forage and baggage on, all which 
may be faſtened by three ſtraps, one in 
the middle and one on each fide, all paſſ- 


ing through ſtaples in the tree of the 
ſaddle. A leather wallet to carry the | 


horſeman's neceſſaries, which ought to be 
as few as poſſible, particularly in time of 
war: a ſmall leather caſe, ſomething like 
our preſent buckets, to carry the end of 
the lance and pickets, with a ftrap from 


the bur. of the ſaddle to ſecure them; 


three ſmall ſtraps to faſten the cloak on, 
rolled up longer than at preſent, acroſs 
the pummel and before the burs of the 


ſaddle; a ſtrong bit, ſharp enough to give 


R 4 the 
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the rider abſolute command of his horſe, 
with the reins of ſuch a length as only to 


ve 
go acroſs the horſeman's hand, and hay. thi 
ing a ſtrap or thong about three feet long, is 
which will run up and down the reins, to th 
link with when diſmounted, and to length- m 
en the reins to eaſe the horſe's mouth with pl 
on the march: no howſings or caps. By til 
this ſcheme many ſuperfluous articles will th 
be ſtruck off, which will leſſen the ex- fri 
pence of equipment, leave the ſoldier more Va 
at liberty to exert himſelf, and be leſs cl 
heating and cumberſome to the horſes; W 
things which ought to be conſidered in be 
the appointment of troops, preferable to le 
ornament, faſhion, or cuſtom. to 
d 
Bur left this ſhould be underſtood as ol 

ſhould be , 8 
alwaysthe Only calculated for war, it will not be re 
_— improper to obſerve, that -the cavalry are cc 
as war. conſtantly to have and wear their cui- in 
raſſes on all duties, and likewiſe their re 
lances, that they may practiſe to charge le 


with them, both on foot and on horle- 
back. 


— Ta} 

back. It is the cuſtom at preſent to deli- 

ver into the Tower all the cuiraſſes worn by 

the cavalry in time of war, as ſoon as peace 

is proclaimed ; but that favours too much 

the effeminate turn of the age. The Ro- 

man legionaries always put on the breaſt- 

plate with the military habit, and wore it 

till releaſed from their military oath by 

their conſuls or generals, on their return 

from making war, when they became pri- 

vate citizens: but as their diſcipline de- 

clined they deviated from this, and at laſt 

were totally exempted from carrying ſuch How Ro- 
beavy incumbrances as the caſque and corſe- ona 0b 


onaries 


let, by the emperour Gratian, who did it 8 5 
to curry favour with the ſoldiery; but plate; 
defeat and diſmay were the conſequences 

of his condeſcenſion; for whether from 


relaxation of diſcipline, the want of that 


> = — — " — — 0 PY a2 w 1 — * 
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re confidence ariſing from the ſecurity of be- 

Us ing armed, or being unable aiterwards to 

Ell reſiſt their enemies; certain it is, that the gone: 
ge legions ever after made a poor figure e 
ſe- | the 
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the annals of military glory, and every 
where gave way to that torrent of Barba- 
rians which over-ran the empire. But, 
to come to a later æra, to ſhew the good 
effects of what is recommended, it has 
been reported, that by a ſcrutiny made 
into the number of men, ſaved by breaſt. 
plates in the French army at Lawfeldt, it 
Number Was found to exceed above fixteen hun- 
of mn dred®; a number of yeterans preſerved 


ſaved in 


theFrench in one day, which will juſtify France for 


army at 8 8 F 
Lawfeldt obliging its cavalry to wear cuiraſſes on 


by breaſt- ,, : 
« 5g all occaſions, and which ought alſo to re- 


concile it to particulars, For ſuppoſing a 


* This anecdote I had from an officer of diſtinc- 
tion taken priſoner there; who being preſented as 
he was taken, without armzur, to the French king, 
occaſioned ſome reflections to be made firſt, and a 
ſcrutiny afterwards, into the number of men ſaved 
that day by armour in that army, which was found 
to exceed ſixteen hundred men, as the king afterwards 
informed him. On examination it is alſo 1ma- 


gined, that the number of men ſaved by breaſt- plates 


at the battle of Minden would be found very great. 


country 
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country as populous as the pravince of 
Kianfki in China, where the women are 
ſaid to be almoſt always pregnant, and to 
produce three or four children at a birth, 
yet it is a duty incumbent on every na- 
tion to be ſparing of the blood of the 
citizens, and of a general not to be laviſh 
of that of his ſoldiers: humanity incul- 
cates that maxim, but the conſequence of 
ſuch attention muſt be very great, for the 
ſoldier finding himſelf as well ſecured as 
can be againſt danger, and only expoſed 
to it when neceſſary, will dare it with the 
more alacrity from theſe incidents, and 
exert himſelf with vigour: it will then 
be the buſineſs of officers to gratify the 
forward ſpirit of our ſoldiers, by leading 
them on to ſhock and mingle with the 
enemy, when the ſuperiour ſtrength and 
courage of the Britiſh nation will be fa- 
tally felt by its adverſaries. A paragraph 
borrowed from the duke de Rohan in his 
Parfait Capitaine, will very properly con- 
clude theſe reflections, viz. Mais ce u 0. 


Pas 


K K 
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Quotation pas tout d avoir bien arme vos ſoldats fi vous 
Parfait ne les obhige de porter leurs armes: etant un 
Cepitane fonte inſupportable de voir aujourdhui leur 
delicateſſe & mepris qu ils en font. Et pour 
couvrir cette faute, ils publient que ce. 
manque de courage d aller armes & qu'il; 
iront en pour point au lieux les plus peril- 
leux, auſſi bien que les armes. I ne ſuffit pas 
d aller en un lieu, pour $'y faire afſommer : 
zl faut y al er pour vaincre & non pour etre 
battu. From all which it may be ad- 
vanced without great preſumption, that 
all general officers, whether belonging to 
infantry or cavalry, with their aids de 
camp and brigade major, ought to wear 
cuiraſſes in days of action, for very ob- 

vious reaſons. 


Deſcriptii THE tent- pole and lance ſhould be 
mo a twelve feet and a half long, made of tough, 
tent-pole. ſeaſoned aſh, or if that wood would be 
liable to warp, of fir; it requires no other 
faſhion than to taper from the heel up to 
the point, where it ſhould have a ſpear 
about 
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about four or five inches long, and be 
fortified with ſmall ribs of iron for three 
feet downwards, to prevent it being diſ- 
armed by the ſtroke of a ſabre: it ought 
to have an iron ferrule at the bottom, 
heavy enough to poize it, and make it 
light in hand, which ſhould be ſo ſharp 
as to be eaſily planted in the ground while 
the man diſmounts; it ſhould have no 
ſwivel, but have a ſlight ſtrap faſtened at 
two thirds from the heel, to hang it on 
the right arm, when in expectation of 
a charge *, but not be any way faſtened 
to the horſeman, that it may not become 
an embarraſſment, if he ſhould not be 


+ By which means the hand will be at liberty to 
draw the ſword, hang it to the wriſt, and afterwards 
ſeize and portend the lance; in moving up to the 
charge, the ſtrap which hanes the lance to the arm, 
might be thrown looſe about the ſword and lance, 
which would keep both in the ſame line, and the 
former in a ready poſition to get hold of, when there 
may be a neceſſity to uſe it, but if this ſhould not 
do, there will be but little difficulty to do it, as it 
hangs down from the wriſt. 


able 
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able to diſengage it, on its taking place 
in the charge; in ſuch a caſe he muſt 
quit it, and ſeize his ſword, which ſhould 
hang to the wriſt for that purpoſe. 


THz horſe bought, the men recruited, 
clothed, armed, and appointed, we come 
next to the forming of both; in which 
we will endeavour to be very explicit, 
that a good foundation may be laid, on 
which the following or a better ſuper- 

In what ſtructure may be afterwards raiſed ; for 
2 though good materials are of infinite con- 
conſiſts, ſequence in the forming of good cavalry, 
yet the force of it abſolutely depends on 

the diſcipline and exerciſe it is in: for 

| where there is a deficiency in either, the 
obſtinacy of the horſe, for want of break- 

ing, and the timidity of the rider, for 

want of diſcipline, the uſual attendants of 
ill-formed ſoldiers, will unavoidably throw 

the whole into confuſion in action, and 


the want of theſe qualifications, and me- 


thod, will hinder them from rallying, to 


2 return 


Id 
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return to the charge. Though it has been 
advanced that the foreign cavalry is more 
inferiour in point of diſcipline to ours, 
than in any thing elſe, yet it is a point not 
well ſettled amongſt us, at what rate ca- 
valry ought to advance to the charge ? 
Our advantage over foreigners is derived 
from the eſtabliſhment, more than any 
thing elſe, which affords an handſome 
ſalary for a riding-maſter, who inſtructs 
man and horſe, and lays the foundation 
of our diſcipline; whereas with them, 
the want of ſuch an officer occaſions 


much confuſion from the intractability of 


the horſes, and want of capacity in the 
men how to govern them. But to ſettle 
the rate at once, in which a ſquadron 
ſhould meet the enemy, we will adopt 


rapidity, and beg leave to refer thoſe who Rapid 


are for ſlow movements to two fats of 


hiſtory, an antient and a modern one, adopted, 


which ſeem to ſet that affair in a clear 


light, viz. the Roman hiſtory, where it Two 
| anecdotes 
in ſupport 


was ordered by Tarquin the Proud, in a 


battle of it. 
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battle againſt the Sabines, that the cavalry 
ſhould take off their bridles, that they 
might not impede the fury of its ſhock; 
and to the account given by the duke de 
Sully of the charge of count Egmont's 
ſquadron at the battle of Ivry ; he de- 
{cribes what he ſaw, and ſpeaks very feel- 
ingly of it, being overturned in the ſhock, 
though he valued himſelf on being al- 
ways well mounted, and was deſperately 
wounded, 


Bur to return to the ſubject, and con- 
ſider the horſeman in his infant ſtate. 
The firſt part of their education is to learn 
to ſaddle, unſaddle, bridle and unbridle, 
and to put on their baggage with all the 
care and attention neceſſary to prevent ſore 
backs. Love to the horſes ſhould be 
ſtrongly inculcated from the beginning, 
and to keep it up, as few changes ought 
to be made as poſſible, which are eaſily 


prevented by well ſizing men to their 
| horſes, when fit for the ranks, and not 


taking 
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taking them from them afterwards; oh 


account of either growing a little. A few 


days will be ſufficient to inſtruct them 
in theſe particulars, during which the men 
ſhould be out on foot under a drill-ſer- 
jeant or corporal's care; to learn to march; 
the attitude of the body may be acquired 
by that means, at leaſt facilitated to the 


riding-maſter, when the recruit comes 


mounted to the riding-ſchool. If temper Temper 


was recommended in the firſt part, it is 
not leſs neceſſary here; for nothing can 
be more aukward than a country fellow, 


recom- 


mended to 


riding- 
maſter. 


or perhaps an artizan, mounted, ſtill ſtiff 


with their former occupations. The 


riding-maſter muſt therefore ſpeak mild- Iaſtructi- 
ons how 


ly to the recruits, inſtruct them to fit 
upright, to turn in the flat of the thigh 
to the ſaddle, and to let the leg and foot 
hang down careleſsly: they muſt be told 
to depend more on the poize of the body 
than their #77/7s, and ſhould therefore 
have an eye to the head of theis horſe, 
by which they may always foreſee what 

| he 


to ride, 
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he is going to do if vicious, and be the 
better prepared to humour the motion. 
The hand ſhould be turned up with the 
wriſt a little bent, as is common, but 
ought to be ſomewhat ſhorter, which will 
take off from the grace, but is abſolutely 
neceſſary to enable the riders to command 
their horſes ; for the dragoon kind is ſo 
ſtiff and ſtubborn, as to be oftener go- 
verned by a ſtrong arm, than a flight 
movement, or turning of the wriſt. With 
theſe directions let the dragoon run the 
longe without ſtirrups till he finds his ſeat, 
and as much longer as time and hurry of 
buſineſs. will permit; for nothing can {6 
effectually place him well on horſeback as 
this ſingle practice. However, he ſhould 
every day after his leſſon, take his ftirrups, 
which ought to be ſo ſhort, as to clear 
him of the pummel of -the faddle, when 
he ſtands in them, and be taught how to 
mount, diſmount, and. give the ſeveral 


aids neceſſary to make the horſe paſſage, 
rein back, move forward, and halt. These 
| things 


2591 
things impreſſed with good humour will 
be eagerly liſtened and attended to; for 
though we meet with great aukwardneſs, 
yet we find a deſire to learn in almoſt 
every recruit, and where we fail in that, 
the power of compulſion is in our own 
hands, which, however, ſhould be uſed 
with moderation. During the progreſs of 
riding, the recruit is to attend the drill on 
foot, and be forwarded according to the 
ſeveral ſervices, in what is neceſſary fer 
him to learn; which will be of uſe, as 
already obſerved, in giving attitude, and in 
ſuppleing the body, by the ſeveral quick 


motions neceſſary for them to be inſtruct- 
ed in. 


RecrviTs well grounded and formed 
in theſe minute things, ſhould next be 
taken in ſmall bodies to the field, with a 
few old men to take the lead on old 
horſes, and ſome on young horſes, that 
both may be forwarded together; they 
ſhould there learn how to open and cloſe 

1 files, 


- 


The drill 
on foot. | 


Whenand 
how to 
exerciſe 
in ſmall 


bodies. 
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files, to move forward and rein back 
ſingly, and in ranks, and to mount and 
diſmount together with all the incum- 
brance of their arms; they ſhould alſo 
be inſtructed how to wheel by ves. upon 
the, center, and in larger bodies upon the 
A methog flank men. When perfect in theſe things, 
to make open the files to double diſtance, and 


the men 
moders of make them paſſage to right or left, pre- 
elr 
horſes. ſerving their proper intervals; and du- 
ring that make them go to right, or left 


about; which muſt be done by turning 


the horſe ſhort about, leaning the body m 
to the turning hand to aſſiſt him; this by 
ſhould be done paſſaging to either hand, or 15 
reining back, and particularly in moving get 
forward at any rate, trot, or even gallop; rep 
for till every man and horſe can do it exe 


adroitly, either one or the other is defi- wh 
cient, and unfit to put into the ranks of WM , 
All evolu- any ſquadron. The men are to be in- 


N 
| 
t 
| 


At evo | fort 
taught on ſtructed on foot in the movements of all han 
foot. horſe evolutions, ſo that as much ame 2 rai 


BD poſſible may be given to render them, by {001 
| | the 
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the above practice, maſters of their horſes 
at the drill, which once obtained, there 
remains but little difficulty for them to 
act well in ſquadron, 


As to the young horſes, they ought to young 


be very gently uſed, and have a great deal 


of walking exerciſe, till brought into broke. 


proper condition for the riding-ſchool- 
After a fortnight's preparation, they may 


be worked a little in hand, but if vicious 


muſt not be undertaken till in perfect good 
order, otherwiſe the horſe may be hurt 
by his own reſiſtance ; for the riding- 
maſter muſt ſet out with a reſolution to 
get the better of every horſe in the firſt 
repriſe. As they come into order, their 
exerciſe may be increaſed, and, except 


where they are very obſtinate, they may 
be qualified to join in ſmall bodies in a 
fortnight or three weeks. Working in 


hand is the ſhorteſt and beſt method, it 
raiſes the head, and ſupples the horſe 
ſooner than the tedious progreſs of the 
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lange; but the horſe ought to be mounted 


and put through his leſſon after it every 
day, to reduce it to practice. 


Lieht da- TI progreſs of breaking in man and 


— Ke horſe is ſo far equally calculated for all 
ed. ſorts of cavalry; but the ſervice of light 
dragoons requiring more perſonal activity 

and addreſs, they ſhould praQtiſe gallop- 

ing gently in file, while in ſmall bodies, 
carrying the horſes forward in a ſerpentine 
line, bending the bodies always to the 
hand they turn to, and during this to turn 

at word of command to right or left about. 

This ſhould be continued till the horſe 
acquires a ſteady even hand-gallop, and 

the man a perfect command of him; 

Skirmiſt- they might then be inſtructed how to ſkir- 
8 miſh with each other, and be ſhewed the 
addreſs neceſſary to avoid an enemy's ſhot, 

by throwing themſelves on the oppoſite 

fide of the horſe; and how, by being ex- 

pert and quick, they may come up with 

their ſword on their adverſary's left hand, 

| which 
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which gives all the advantage they can 

defire over him. The rider ſhould always 

keep his horſe in hand, and never let him 

out but ia the purſuit, or in coming off, 

for the moment a horſe gets into full ſpeed 

he loſes his command of him : and when 

either the enemy or they fire, they ought 

always to turn upon him, to take advan- 

tage from the execution of their own 

ſhot, or that of their adverſaries being 

thrown away. The exerciſe on foot might 

be much the ſame for the whole, as with 

the infantry, viz. the manual, but parti- 

cularly the platoon exerciſe, When the of the 

men diſmount, after linking their horſes, 3 

they ſhould unſpring their carabines and whole. 

ſhoulder as quick as poſſible, and when 

they mount, ſpring them without any for- 

mality ; ſo that nothing is neceſſary for 

them to learn, on account of that altera- 

tion of arms; and it is expected that they 

will load quicker and better, having no 

bayonet, and with ſhorter and lighter 
A. arms 
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arms than the preſent. Having thus very 
minutely attended the drill, we will pro- 
ceed next to the evolutions, which, with 
ſuch noble materials, cannot fail to form 
2 moſt powerful cavalry, 


CHAP, 


Tx 


Ly 
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"CHAP MM. 


7 roofs ” exerciſe by Squads,———Field- Day 
of a Troop.——Heow it is to form, be 
told off, and march out of Toun. 


Officers how poſted —— Diſtances between 
the Ranks. How a Troop might diſ- 
mount and form.- Signals. How 


fre and evolute. And mount again. 
What Cavalry ought to diſmount for. 
Preſent Plan of diſmounting defi- 
cient. How the Horſes may follow 
the Battalion, or go off to a Place of 
Safety. Horſe Evolutions. ——Charge 
againſt Cavalry —— Againſt Foot ,— 
. How to advance and uſe the Lance. 


T* obſerve the ſame regularity as in Ps 
the firſt part, it is neceſſary to re- —_— 
mark, that the troops every Sprin - ſhould and how. 
exerciſe by ſquads before they join, and 

ſhould begin with the paſſage and turning 


at 
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arms than the preſent. Having thus very 
minutely attended the drill, we will pro- 
ceed next to the evolutions, which, with 
ſuch noble materials, cannot fail to form 
a moſt powerful ng; 
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Field- Day 
How it is to form, be 


fold off, .and march out of Ton. 


Officers how poſted —— Diſtances between 
the Ranks.—— How a Troop might diſ- 
mount and form.——S1gnals. How 


fre 


and evolute. And mount again. 
What Cavalry ought to diſmount for. 


——Preſent Plan of diſmounting defi- 


cient. 


the 


Safety. 
againſt Cavalry —— Againſt Foot. 


How the Horſes may follow 
Battalion, or go off to a Place of 
Horſe Evolutions. ——Charge 


— 


. How to advance and uſe the Lance. 


1 4 


O obſerve the ſame regularity as in ER 


the firſt part, it is neceſſary to re- 


exerciſe 
y ſquads, 


mark, that the troops every Spring ſhould and how. 
exerciſe by ſquads before they join, and 


ſhould begin with the paſſage and turning 
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at open files; as they will acquire by that 


means a total command of their horſes, 
without which no man can be ſaid to be 
a compleat cavalier; they ought alſo to 
be perfected in all minute things in ſmall 
bodies, to prevent teaching trifles after. 


wards in the ranks. The captains and 


officers muſt diligently attend the exerciſe 
by ſquads, and give the neceſſary direc. 
tions for forming both men and horſes 
with punctuality and quickneſs: and the 


ſquads ſhould particularly practiſe wheeling 


and marching, taking care in the latter to 


put all their horſes in nation at once; as 


the leaſt omiſſion of that kind, eſpecially 
in wheeling, is always certain, from the 
rapidity of the movements of cavalry, to 
break their order, and often diſable men 
by bruiſes in the ranks. More attention, 
therefore, if poſſible, is neceſſary, than in 


the infantry. 


Tux recruits and ſquads perfected in 


the minute parts of their duty, a field 
day 
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day of a troop is ordered, and according 
to the ſtreet or place of parade, directed 


x two or three deep, or rank entire. At 


the hour appointed every man ſhould How it is 
be at his horſe's head, and on the drum © form. 


beating to horſe, the whole ſhould mount, 
and form as ordered, one, two, or three 
deep, at their ſerjeants or corporals quar- 
ters, who, after inſpecting their ſquads, 


ſhould march them to the troop-parade, 


where the officers ought to be ready to 
examine them once more as they arrive. 
If the troop forms a rank entire, the front 


rank draws up on the right, the rear upon 


the left, and the center rank in the center: 


if two deep, the center forms behind the 


front rank, and the rear is doubled up 
on the left of front and center. The of- 
ficer commanding the troop finding every 
thing right, gives the word, rank and ige, 
on which the men who ſize to the right 
move forward, and thoſe who go to the 
left rein back, out of the line they ſtood 
In, pauſe a little, and then get into their 

2 places 
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places as ſoon as poſſible, avoiding joſtling 
or running againſt their fellow-ſoldiers; 


this teaches, as in the infantry, a quick 


method of rallying, and of falling from 
confuſion into order. The men ſettled, 
the ranks are cloſed, the files compleated, 
the troop told off by fives “ and two divi- 


told off, ſions, and immediately marched out of 


And 


march out 


town to the place of exerciſe, forming 


of town. three deep on the march, as the ground 


4 


What is meant by fives, is the quarter rank 


ſubdivided, and called ſo for ſhortneſs, as they may 


be always about that number. A troop is therefore 
in two and four diviſions, and a ſquadr6n will be 
compoſed of double that number ; for example, if a 
troop has eighteen files, it is told off by two diviſi- 
ons of nine files, and each of theſe is one five and a 
four ; both which wheeling when ordered on the 
center, will not obſtrut one another. Should the 
eſtabliſhment become ſmaller, we muſt adopt the 
fours again, as any number below that cannot wheel 


well; for three horſes do not occupy fo much ſpace 
in breadth as one in length, and of courſe cannot 
eaſily turn in that ſmall compaſs, It is to be obſerved 


through the whole, that a fives ig the fourth part of 
the front of a troop, and eighth of a ſquadron, 


will 
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will permit, and the men telling them- 
ſelves off by odd files, that no time may 
be loſt; for though the whole day is be- 
fore them, and little elſe to do, yet no- 
thing military ought to be done in a /ovenly 
or dilatory manner. The captain marches ogicers 
in the front, the lieutenant falls in upon * poſt- 
the right, the cornet on the left, of the 

front rank, and the quartermaſter in the 

rear: a ſerjeant on the right of center and 

rear, and left of the rear rank, which 
diſpoſes of all the officers; the corporals 

being one on the right, and the other two 

where they ſize in the ranks. 
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THE ranks are always to be at a horſe- D.gance 
length only, diſtant from each other, ex between | 
cept at the charge, when they are to clole 
to the croupe, which is only done to let 
the men know that they muſt keep as 
cloſe as they can, for it is impoſſible to 
march and continue ſo. When the troop 
comes upon its ground, the captain orders 
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How a 
troop 


mount 
and form. 


I 270 
it to Halt, and 2 the Exerciſe 


begins. 


Tun troop then receives the word of 
command, Take care to diſmount, on which 
the men pull off their gloves with all poſ- 
ſible haſte, and the front rank plant their 
lances in the ground. Diſmount, the odd 


might dif- files rein back, juſt clear of the croupe | 


of their right hand men, having hold of 
the carabine by the middle; pauſe here a 


little, then throw the carabine over the 
| Horſe to the near fide, and immediately 


place the right hand on the inſide of the 
right bur of the ſaddle; 4 fecond pauſe, 
and then every man flings himſelf off his 
horſe, except the left hand man of each 
fives, who are always to remain mounted 
to take care of the horſes. The files who 


reined back are immediately to double up, 
go to the right about, and link their horſes 
with the ſtraps which are upon the bridle 
reins, to the right ſtirrup of their left 
hand men, except the men mounted, who 

take 
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take the links in their tight hands. The 
men alſo unſpring their carabines, front 
and ſhoulder, except the front rank, which 
let them hang to their ſwivels, muzzle 
upwards, andport their lances, now pikes. 


At the word of command to form the bat- 2 * 


talion, the front rank moves gently on; 
and the rear ranks dividing from the cen- 
ter, run briſkly round the horſes, and 
form in their rear at two paces diſtant 
from each other, the files cloſing into 
the center, to ſhut up the intervals made 
by the men who remain mounted. As the 
manual exerciſe is only for doing duty in 
quarters with uniformity, and paying pro- 
per compliments and reſpect to officers of 
rank, it is unneceſſary to introduce it here; 
the troop ſhould therefore move forward 
briſkly fixty yards before it halts, and im- 
mediately begin to fire. The fignals for 
diſmounted dragoons ought to be the 
lame as with the infantry, viz. 


March, 
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Signals. 


To arms. 


Firſt part of the 
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March, — — to move forward. 
Retreat, — to go to the right about, 
Ruff, —— _ to halt. 


Preparative, — to fire by half ſquadrons, | 


Double ee. 


ti ve, 


1˙⁰ fire by ſquadrons. 


renerel, Fall fire to ceaſe. 


Troop, To double up to ſquadrons, if 


marching by half ſquadrons ; 
and to half ſquadrons, if march- 
ing by quarter ranks; alſo the 
ſignal to call in all advanced 
parties and ſkirmiſhers, 


For the battalion to form its front, to 


the alarm, wherever it is beat. I be tr troop 


might now fire a few rounds to the front 


and rear, to ſhow its expertneſs, during 
which the pikemen fall on their knees and 
drop their pikes *; a few rounds alſo in 

the 


In firing to the rear, the pikemen remain with 
ported arms as a third rank, ready to preſent them 
in caſe of a charge with bayonet from an enemy; 
and 
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the oblique and parapet fire will be pro- 

per; as both may be neceſſary for the de- 

fence of any poſt they may be in poſſeſ- 

ſion of. Marching, wheeling, inclining, 
diſperſing and rallying, and ſubdividing, 

as already explained in the firſt part of this 

eſſay, are all the mancuvres neceſſary to Hos te 
be practiſed on foot, which all nearly de- 7790p 


ſho ald fire 
pending on the ſame principles by which and evo- 


lute. 


p 
1 


they act on horſeback, will occaſion little 
difficulty in inſtructing the men, and will 
be of uſe to confirm them in the evolu- 
tions of both ſervices. The captain or 
commanding officer having exerciſed the 
troop in theſe ſeveral things, faces it to 
the right about and marches to the horſes; 
when it comes within twenty ſpaces, they 
ſhould give the word Mount; on which 
the rear ranks run round the flanks, and 
form at the head of their reſpective horſes, 
and the front rank moves on to theirs 


and they advance in the parapet firing. but fall back 
on right and left of the center rank while that and 
the rear fire, as already deſcribed in the firſt patt. 


= The 
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The rear ranks immediately ſpring their 
carabines, while the front fix their lances 
in the bucket, then unlink, rein back, 
and putting their left feet in the ſtirrup, 
the whole take the motion from the man 
on the right of the rear rank, and mount 
together: the files, after a little pauſe, to 
put their carabines and lances right, double 
up, and the men immediately put on their 


gloves. 


A TRooP ſhould have field days on foot 


to form their men in all the evolutions of 
that ſervice, but ſhould frequently dil- 


mount, form, and go through all their 


The ma- 
nœuvre 
on foot 
bounded. 


buſineſs with the embarraſſment of boots, 
to accuſtom them to it; and as the in- 
tention of diſmounting cavalry is either to 
charge immediately, to take poſſeſſion of, 
or drive an enemy from a poſt; ſo diſpo- 
ſitions ſhould be made for theſe different 
purpoſes, and which ought to be the 
bounds of their duty and practice on foot, 
to prevent too much time being thrown 

away 


a\ 
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away in forming men for a ſervice they 
were not principally intended to; and ne- 
glecting the manceuvre of cavalry, which 
requires all the care and time which can 
be fpent on it, firſt to form, and after- 
wards to keep up the Spirit and diſcipline 
of it in men and horſes. 


Ir then the cavalry is to diſmount, to What ca- 


charge infantry in a plain, or behind a 


hedge, the ſquadrons muſt incline inwards 1 


upon the march, ſo as to leave but mall 
intervals between them, and when they 
come to a proper diſtance, portend the pikes, 


and immediately ruſh upon the enemy. If 


only diſmounted to take poſſeſſion of a 
poſt, the ſquadrons ſhould march up 
briſkly to it, and make ſuch a diſpoſition 
as the nature of the ground requires, 
placing the pikeman next the enemy with 
directions to receive them with their 


lances; and make them knee], that the 


rear ranks may annoy the enemy in the 
approach, by firing over their heads in 
1 two 
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two or four diviſions, or parapet firing 
according to the diſtance the enemy is at. 


Defet of TR preſent method of diſmounting 
lend plan. the cavalry is tedious and defective; and 
when the battalion is formed, the horſes 

are left with few people to take care of 
them, linked together from one flank to 

\ the other, without a poſſibility of moving, 
if an attempt ſhould be made upon them, 
Whereas by the above plan a regiment of 

_ cavalry is diſmounted, formed, and marched 
an hundred paces towards the enemy in 
leſs than five minutes, and ſuch a number 
of men are left with them, and ſuch a 
diſpoſition made, as to enable the horſes to 
follow the battalions, or to go off to a 
Plan for place of ſafety. For example, the riders 


horſes to 
COLT ah have only to file off to the front, and the 


—_— four horſes in hand will follow, all the 
off to a riders file at the ſame time, and thoſe of 
the rear ranks follow the front. In this 
manner they may attend the motion of 
the battalion. But to retreat to a place of 


ſafety 


place of 
ſafety. 
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ſafety, the three ranks ſhould file from the 
left all at once, keeping a proper interval 
between each; and ſo they may march 
for miles without the leaſt danger of con- 
fuſion, as experience has already evi- 
denced ; the forming again is done with 
great eaſe, for the horſes by force of habit 
know their places, and will readily form 
in rank ; perhaps they may not be per- 
feftly well dreſſed, but with the aſſiſtance 
of the quartermaſter, who may put back 
any horſes which have overgone their 
ground; they will be drawn up ſo, as 
every man will find his own horſe, when 
ordered to mount. 


thetr center; the rear rank ſhould double up 
in two diviſions, by inclining, towards the 
front and center rank, to extend the front, 
and then rein back to their former poſition. 


The troop ſhould wheel to the right, left, 


or about, and practiſe the men to break, 
8 diſperſe, 
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Tux troop mounted, it ſhould wheel Horſe 


by ves to the right and left about on 3 
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diſperſe, and rally again; and to paſſage 
to right or left without opening of files, 
to increaſe or diminſh the intervals be- 
tween ſquadrons. The men being ſteady 
in theſe evolutions, the troop ſhould be put 
in motion, and all of them executed on 
the march; for evolutions being only ne- 
ceſſary to prevent an enemy, or to be 
beſorehand with him, they ought to be 
done ſuddenly and with as much rapidity 
as poſſible. The troop ſhould next be 
taught to ſubdivide and double up again, 
to leſſen or extend the front on the march, 
which is done on the ſame principles as 
in the infantry, viz. the troop being in 
four diviſions, it ſhould march by ſubdi- 
viſions from the right, left, or center, the 
laſt diviſion always inclining ſo as to cover 
the firſt; and the front obſerving to march 
briſkly in filing off, and flow in doubling 
up again, to prevent a halt in the rear by 
the former, and to give time by the lat- 
ter for the rear to come up. For example, 
to march off by ſubdiviſions from the 


center, 
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center, the ſecond trots out briſkly, and 
immediately inclines half a front to the 
left; the third inclines half a front to the 
right and covers; the firſt follows, and 
the fourth becomes the rear. On beating 
to arms, the ſubdiviſions incline outwards, 
and come up briſkly on the flanks of the 
ſecond, which 1s the head of the column, 
or line of march. To march from right 
or left, the firſt ſubdiviſions incline to the 
center, and the reſt follow from right or 
left according as they marched off, and 
double up again to their proper places. 
The oblique marches ſhould be particu- Oblique 
larly practiſed, as independent of our ſu- — 
periour weight, that alone muſt give our 
cavalry a great advantage over any other. 
It is eaſily done: the troop being on the 
march, and the word incline t e 
given, the men ſhould carry their hands 
a little to the right, and immediately ap- 
ply the left legs; the officer who leads 
muſt be careful that the troop gains 
ground, otherwiſe it will only become a 

T4 paſſage, 
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paſſage, and anſwer no purpoſe ; but by 


ſi 

getting forward in this oblique direction, tr 
which practice will render very eaſy, a fc 
ſquadron may fall in upon the flank, or cl 
even wheel into the rear of any foreign h 
cavalry. This is eaſieſt executed, and only ve 
neceſſary, when by any accident our ſqua- W 
drons are inferiour to thoſe of the enemy; c 
for where there is an equality, the Britiſh Ic 
cavalry cannot deſire a greater advantage, tl 
than ſhocking in front. n 
tc 

ALL theſe evolutions practiſed and un- t 
derſtood, we come next to the great and t 
eſſential part of diſcipline, to which all u 
the reſt are but ſo many ſteps to mount v 
by, which is the charge: and to juſtify ſo ti 
many little things as have been recom- t 
mended as abſolutely requiſite, it is only It 
neceſſary to obſerve, that materials, diſ- c 
cipline, and weapons being equal, the beſt 0 
exerciſed ſquadron will certainly prevail; 7 
and therefore too much attention cannot g 


be given to the forming men and horſes 
ſingly, | 
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ſingly, in ſmall bodies, and afterwards by 

troops; thus by degrees to qualify them 

for the ſquadrons. The troop ſhould The 

charge with ſwords only, till men and _ 

horſes are both perfectly ſteady, which a cavalry, 

very little time, after ſuch preparation, 

will be ſufficient to accompliſh. It ſhould 

charge at the trot, and laſtly at the gal- 

lop, keeping ranks and files cloſe, for till 

they can do that, they are deficient ; they 

muſt particularly avoid preſſing too much 

to the center, as too great weight thrown 

there, muſt either lame the men or break 

the ſquadron. The front rank may now 

uſe their lances in ſquadron, and charge 

with them portended; having before prac- 

tiſed fingly to run at a butt, to learn how 

to manage and direct them to any open- 

ing. The troop ſhould alſo practiſe to , -ainſt 

charge foot, inſtructing every man to fall foot. 

on his horſe's neck at the word prepare for 

the charge, in which poſition they muſt 

gallop on, till the infantry fire, when every 
| man 


How to 
advance 
and uſe 
the lance, 
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man muſt graſp his weapon and fall in 
among the enemy. When a ſquadron is 
going to charge, the rear ranks are ordered 
to cloſe to the croup, during this, the 
front rank pull their lances out of the 
bucket, and advance them upon the right 
thigh, elevating the point a little; they 
are then put into the left hand by ſlipping 
the reins a little and carrying that hand to 
the right, and held there till the ſwords 
are drawn; the whole then flip the ſword- 


ſtraps over the hand upon the wriſt, and 


the front rank ſecure the ſword by the 
ſtrap of the lance to it, as already explain- 
ed, and ſeizing their lances with their 
right hand, prepare to couch *, and ruſh 
upon the enemy with them. Practice and 
cuſtom will reconcile and improve the uſe 


and management of the lance ; at preſent 


Couch, bringing the lance under the right arm, 
and holding it firm there, by preſſing the arm to the 
body, direct the point with the right hand. 


4 it 
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it is only the weapon, which recommends 
itſelf to the author, as far preferable to 
the ſword, and therefore it is adopted, in 
contempt of that cuſtom which has al- 
ready been obſerved to influence the world 
ſo much in military affairs. 


Having brought matters ſo far, let us 
ſuppoſe a compariſon made of a dragoon 
according to the preſent and the above 
equipment; turn them into a field with 
equal addreſs, ſtrength, and activity, and 
make victory the arbitreſs; where does 
the reader imagine ſhe will remain? The 
ſuperiority is too evident to have a diſſent- 
ing vote, unleſs among thoſe, who rely- 
Ing upon the wiſdom of their forefathers, 
will not deviate from the maxims handed 
down to them from father to ſon, and 
who deny improvement to our profeſſion 
as an art, which it can only with propri- 
ety be called, ſo far as the author pre- 
ſumes to treat of it: exceeding theſe 
bounds 
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bounds it becomes a ſcience, for which 


no rules can be eſtabliſhed, and ſolely de- 
pending on genius and ſuperiour abilities; 
the diſtinguiſhing marks of Providence, and 
which fall to the ſhare of very few. 


CHAT, 


8 


A F. W. 


The Squadron how formed and told off. 
Officers how poſted. Exerciſe on Foot. 
Horſe Evolutions ——- How to march 
through Woods or broken Ground. 
And paſs a Defile. Hou charge and 
purſue. A Squadron ſhould ſubdivide 
to charge Foot. Di viſions how led. 
Other Uſes of theſe Diviſions. 
Of the light Troops. How they may 
form and be told off. Evolute, and be 
uſed as Dragoons were formerly. Of 
Officers proper for that Service. 
Diſcipline ought to be ſtrictſy kept up. 
How they may charge Cavalry on 
Emergencies. 


HE troops compleated in their ex- 
erciſe, the ſquadrons are formed ; 
yet it will not be improper that they 
ſhould follow for ſome little time by them- 


3 ſelves, 


PLATE I. 


Explanation. 
I, 2, 3, 4» 5, 6 Officers, 
S — —— Serjeants, 
2M Odd men, 
Q, — — Quartermaſter, 
F — — Farrier. 
T — — Trumpeter. 


TT4 6 — ͤä— — 37 T 
8 — ——— 8 
F 2 


EXPLANATION. 


Commanding officer leads the ſquadron, 
Second officer, — — In the rear. 
Third and fourth, — Right and left flank. 
Fifth, —— —— Carries the ſtandard, 
Sixth, —— — On a quarter rank. 


ALL theſe officers covered by ſerjeants or privates, 
except the place of commanding officer, which is 
left open for him to fall in, but at a review a quarter- 
maſter or ſerjeant may fall into the rear, and the 
Randard come up to the front. The places of abſent 
officers to be ſupplied by ſerjeants, they from the 
corporals, and the corporals from the ranks. The 
ranks at a horſe length's diſtance, 
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ſelves, the ſame plan of diſcipline as the 
troops, before they join to form the regi- 

ment and line. A field day, On the | 
drum's beating or trumpet's ſounding to The ſqua- 
horſe, the troops mount, form, and march gun 


formed 
out of quarters, as already explained; and told 


they join in the field, and the ſquadron is 4 
ready told off ; each troop being a diviſion 

or half ſquadron, in two ſubdiviſions or 
quarter-ranks, and told off by fives, and 
alternate files for diſmounting ; ſo that the 
ſquadron finds itſelf divided into two half 
ſquadrons, four quarter ranks, and eight 
fives. 


Tux officers are poſted with their re- Oe 
ſpective troops; the eldeſt leads the ſqua- ** 
dron, the ſecond in the rear; the third“ 
upon the right flank; the fourth on the 


left flank, and eldeſt cornet carrying the 
ſtandard; the ſixth officer in the quarter 
rank in the center of his own troop; and 
the moſt intelligent ſerjeant, without re- 
ſpect to ſeniority, to be poſted on the other: 

| where, 


[2881 
where, by ſickneſs, death, or ateidents, 
this cannot be complied with, the fixth 
officer's place may be ſupplied by a ſer- 
jeant, and the ſecond officer may be 
brought from the rear to the right flank, 
and ſent occafionally to lead off the ſqua- 
dron when it retreats. The quartermaſ. 
ters being generally with the baggage or 
aſſiſting the ſurgeon in action, need not 


be diſpoſed of; but ſhould any remain 


with the regiment, they might cover the 
cornet, who is in the center rank, by fall- 
ing in behind him in the rear, and be 
ready to aſſiſt in leading off the ſquadron. 
The other officers are covered in rank, 
thoſe on the flanks by two ſerjeants on the 
rear ranks, but 'on the center at the 
charge: thoſe, on the diviſions by two 
ſerjeants in the rear, and by odd men in 
the center; for which purpoſe, if the 
troops are quite compleat, a file ſhould be 
tarned out from the ſtrongeſt troop, and 
if that ſupplies more men than wanted, 
they may cover the officers on the flanks 
erg in 
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in the center ranks. If there are but 
three officers to a ſquadron, one ſhould 
lead, and one be poſted on each flank to im- 
prove the advantage of out-numbering, or 
oppoſe it with ſpirit and vigour in the 
enemy: in that caſe, a quartermaſter or 
ſerjeant had better be intruſted with the 
ſtandard, than an officer be uſeleſsly taken 


up in carrying it; and leaving the flanks 
naked. (See plate I.) 


THe ſquadron in the field, the exerciſe per 
begins, it diſmounts, forms, marches for- On foot. 
ward, and the horſes follow at a proper 


diſtance. It fires, charges, breaks, diſ- 
perſes, and rallies ; and as it may be ſub- 
jet to a ſudden attack of cavalry, the 
front rank ſhould plant the butt of the 


Pike in the ground under the right foot, 


ſtep forward with the left to the front, 
and directing the point with the left hand, 
receive the onſet in this manner : ſtooping 
to let the rear ranks fire when the enemy 


comes near, and having the ſword or ca- 
U | rabine 


1290 
rabine in the right hand to ſupport the 
pike. 
file to the rear from the left flank, and 
the ſquadron facing about, mounts, as al- 
ready directed, on their firſt ground; The 

Horſe ſquadron mounted, it wheels by -fives to 


evoluti- 


ons. right and left about; by half ſquadrons and 


quarter ranks to right and leſt, and in this 
poſition marches and forms, whieh will 
give the officers ſome idea of the intervals 
to be preſerved between theſe ſmall bodies 
_ the march. | | 


Wheel Tur ſquadron ſhould wheel to right 
ing. and left about, and then moving forward, 
the rear rank double up to right and leſt 
at once, and form again in its proper place. 
The retreat will ſend it to the right about 
by frves, and it may march off as far as 
the ground will permit. The march beat, 


it wheels to the right about by fives to its 
lnclining. former front, and in marching on, inclines 
to right and left. The ſquadron fhould 
then upon the march £0 through all the 
| Ws different 


On beating the retreat, the horſes. 


— . _— 


WA 
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\ 


different ſubdiviſions, gving off from the — 


right, left, or center, and double up 
again, obſerving the general rule eſtabliſni- 
ed for that manceuvre; but as the ground 
may not permit all theſe things to be done 
at one advance, the ſquadron might wheel 
by fives to right or left about, and con- 
tinue it marching to the rear. To march 
from the center retreating, the ſecond ſub- 
divifion ſtill moves off firſt, followed by 
the third, then the firſt, and laſtly by the 
foutth : the commanding officer beating 
to arms, the front ſubdiviſion wheels by 
fives to right about and halts, the reſt in- 
eline outwafds, take up their ground 
briſkly on the flank of the ſecond ſubdi- 
viflon arid do the ſame ; which will be a 


neteſſary practice before the line is formed, 
to give the offices a notion of rharching 


in i columns. 


"g through woods, where any hotſeman 


U 2 can 


Tun fequatrom ſhould next be inſtructed ianching 
in an eaſy and practieable manner of paff- 3 F 
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can go. The commandi ng. officer makes 
it file to the front from the right of each 


quarter rank, the center following 


' front} and the rear following the center 


the 


rank in one file. Where the wood is 
very practicable, a ſquadron may file from 
the right of each ves, which will faci- 
litate the forming: and when very thick, 


may only file from the right of the half 


„ ſquadrons. Theſe files muſt keep 


How t 


He. 


an 


paſs a de- equal pace, and paſs where the trees and 


buſhes will permit; and if a rivulet with 


a bridge, or paſs of any ſort, impedes 
march, the files mult incline cloſe to 


he | 


One 


another, and paſs as a four, or by two's, 


as the ground will admit of, | from the cen- 
ter, and the wings paſſing after, the whole 
ſhould expand again to their former inter- 
vals. When neceſſary to form, beat 10 


arms; and each file doubles up to the 


by ranks, which brings the ſquadron into 


left 


immediate order. In this manner thick 


and ſtrong countries may be paſſed, 
an enemy ſurpriſed, who depends too m 


and 


uch 
for 


an 
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for ſecurity from the ſituation of his poſt. 
This ſhould be practiſed in woods, after 
the men have been inſtructed in the plain, 
and it will be alſo very neceſſary to make 
the ſquadron file to the rear by quarter 
ranks; which is done by the right hand 
men reining out of the ranks, going off, 
and being followed by the reſt, the center 


5 N 
f ſucceeding! to the rear, and the front to 1 
n the center rank: this evolution will be 4 
d very uſeful in retreats, as the rear ranks 4 
h in a manner ſteal away imperceptibly, 4 
ie and are inſtantly followed by the front. q 
E To form again, beat to arms when a 
s, the leading men of each. quarter rank, ' 
1 turning their horſes to the left about, 9 
le the whole does the ſame, and form upon f 
[= their left; the ranks immediately cloſe, x 
to and are fit for action again. j 
to Tux ſquadron ſhould next practiſe the n 2 1 
ok charge, and by degrees bring itſelf to ea : 

d it with great rapidity, without opening of 

ch ranks or files; and as the light troops may 

or Ot U 3 | not 


vas [294] 
not be always preſept, the two flank quar- 


ter ranks of the front and' center ranks | 


may Purſue ; and the rear rank; in that 
caſe, doubles up to the flanks. of front and 
center, which ſtill preſerves the appear- 


ance of a ſquadron, only it will be two | 


deep: the trozp calls back the purſuers, 
and the rear rank forms as it was. A 
ſquadron ought never to abandon itſelf to 
a purſuit ; but where there are no light 


troops, detach a part as above, and ſup- | 
port it with the reſt; and where there is | 


light cavalry, ſuſtain them by the whole, 


A $QvanRON ſhould likewiſe practiſe 
the charge againſt foot: but as it is rather 
too large a body for that purpoſe, it ſhould 
be ſhewn how to divide and form two or 
three ſmall ones, which diſtributing com- 
mand will be a ſpur to officers to ſignalize 
themſelves, and the ſmall ſquadrons will 
be. more active and ready to — any 
advantage. For example, if one ſqua- 
daron is ordered to charge, it ſhould form 


two, 


e ”" "OY —_— nd... 1 K a as 
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two, the one ſuſtaining the other; and if 
they penetrate, both ſhould wheel diffe- 
rent Ways, to take the, enemy in flank. 
To do this, give the word of command, A ſqua- 
arm tun ſquadrons 5 on which the troop 1 ſhould 
an, the right moves briſkly forward, and "did 
when clear of the left troop. both in- foot, 
cline and cover each other; the rear ranks 
immediately double up to the leſt, and in 
this manner, keeping a ſmall diſtance be- 
tween, they might charge the enemy with 
more hopes of ſucceſs than in one body, 
as that being routed, there is no reſource; 
whereas the firſt being defeated, the ſe- 
cond falling upon a ſmall battalion, deſtitute 
of fue, may diſperſe and cut it to pieces. 
If three or two ſquadrons are ordered to 
charge foot, they ſhould double behind 
each other; and form into three ſmall 
ſquadrons each, by the front and center of 
every, troop inclining outwards and mak- 
Ni ing tway, and the two center diviſions of 
hs the rear rank coming briſkly forward, i 
m as to dreſs: with them, and the two flank 
05 U 4 diviſions, 


The divi- 
ſions how 
led. 


. * 
” 
STUHITI 


The uſe 
of this di- 
viſion. 
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diviſions the ſaid rank inelining inwards, 
and ſorming | behind as 'a rear rank to it. 
Ia the former caſe, each captain leads his 


© ownitroop; and in this latter, the flank 


officers command the flank ſquadrons, 
the officer in the rear, that of the center, 
and the DUNAEAY officer of Ws ſqua- 
Wr 1 holders 


ien diviſions 1 a Gvadeve are well 


caloulated for more purpoſesthan to charge 
foot. They will be found very uſeful to 


deceive an enemy who is ignorant of your 


force, and by that means keep him from 


attempting upon you, though perhaps 


much ſuperiour; they will be very handy 


in making a retreat, to cover foraging par- 
ties; and laſtly, to oppoſe to the incurſions 
of light troops, where there are none of 
the ſame * to ſend aps ther; | 


> Bs: * 0 Shes: as s occurs, of 
" movements, of -a ſquadron, we will 
mn to the light opel in order to ſay 
| 2 51 N N | what 
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what farther may be neceſſary for them 
to practiſe, before they are fit for the petite 


guerre. Light troops being more intended of the 


/ | <4 i 7 2 8 * * ligh 
to act looſe, than in bodies, their princi — 


pal practice ſhould be to acquire perſonal 
addreſs, viz. to manage the horſe well, to 
uſe the lance and ſword with dexterity, 
and fire the carabine with great juſtneſs. 
The propoſal of monſ. de Saxe for load- 
ing at the breach of the carabine, ſeems 
well calculated for the fire- arms of caval- 
ty, if it will not make them too compli- 
cated; the ramrod is apt to be loſt, and 
it any rate is very difficult to manage well 


on horſeback, whereas a chamber with a 


freſh charge; could eaſily be introduced; 


but of this Mr. Barbor or any other gun- 


ſmith can give the ben account. The ob- 
jection of expence ſhould not be admit- 
ted, for economy in the price of arms is, 


rc 


at beſt, very injudicious. Light troops Howight 


ſhould never form ſquadrons ; the levity 


troops 
ought to 


of the men, from the nature of their em- — 


Pe and the want of weight in their 
| | horſes, 


Lances 


how d ſ- 
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horſes, ahſolutely iggapgeitatę them from 


forming a corps, Which requires ſo much 
en They ſhould therefore march, 


act, and always, fonm by trogps in two 


_ ranks, nathan without ſtandards, 


and having only one trumpet. Their arms 
ſhould be lighter than thoſe of the cavalry, 
and there ſhould only be. four men to a 
tent *, which will leſſen it {a much, as to 
render it on cmergencies eaſy to be car- 
ried by the dragoons, with every thing be- 


longing to it; this with the ranks at two 


deep, willequally arm the front yank with 


poſed of. they might hang to the right arm in ſbir- 


. 


| * The light troops a are e propoſed to We but one 
trumpet, in order to give theln by that means anv- 
ther non commiſſioneck officer; and alſo that they 
mould carty theingeats on emergencies; as it will be 
impaſible, om all occaſigns, for bat horſes or whee! 


or be. diſtributed to mal de 


Carriages 10 kee eb up. with them ont the march : they 


fhould therefore be ſo ſmall as to be carried by the 
men, or they fh Have non At on wr >= always 


difpoſediof'in the advanced. villages.” - Ale 


Ant | 3 


the * by quarter ranks, or ſives, to 
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reſerve, which could always be formed 
to cover the ſlirmiſhers: but where there 
is an intention to drive i in the enemy's ad- 
vanced poſts, nothing will be found ſo 
effectual as charging with them portended, 


every light dragoon picking out his man; 
that is a kind of attack which light troops 
are unaccuſtomed to, and will never be 
able to ſupport, as every one who has ſeen 
their manner of — will ee ad- 
mit of. 


Bor as evolutions may be neceſſary, 1, 8 
they ſhould be inſtructed how to march might be 
and form by half ſquadrons and quarter * 
ranks, telling every troop off as a ſqua- 

dron; they ſhould march and wheel in 
ſquadron, and by fives to the right and 

left about, and likewiſe move in the oblique 

line. They- thould particularly practiſe And eva- 
the plan of marching through woods, as luie. 

the eaſieſt method of paſſing them, and 

as. it cours them at the fame time: alſo 


front 
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front or fear} ſofffetimes inc lining cloſe to 
| -paſya'defils; and expanding outwards to 

their proper intervals. Bvery man having 

been inſtructed on foot, and being maſter 

of his horſe, may be taught to execute 

theſe things, with the utmoſt punctuality 

They way and readineſs; in a week; Light troops 

the dra- ſo formed and exerciſed, may be uſed as 

Dere for. the dragoons were formerly; they may be 

mer. ſent to ſecure paſſes, to fortify themſelves 

there, ſending tools in light wheel- car- 

riages, not loading them with them, and 

afterwards "with the catabine and pike, 

maintaining themſelves againſt any attack 

whith may be made upon them; till ſup- 

ported by freſh troops. To qualify them 

for this laſt purpoſe, makes the practice 

of diſmounting, falling en three deep firſt, 

forming expeditiouſly; and all the other 

foot diſcipline of the cavalry” very neceſ- 

ſary; for by their arms, they may all, 

horſe or dragoons, equally well maintain 

themſelves againſt the n hd _—y 
11 h £298 

0 For 
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Fon this kind of arm it is eaſy. to ſeg Of officers 
that every man is not calculated; there- —4 =” 
ſore care ſhould: be taken to poſt offic. e 
cers to the light troops, ho are diſtin- 
guiſhed for activity and addreſs; and above 
all, by a ſpirit of enterptize; a man who. 
raiſes ſeruples and doubts, and is full f 
difficulties, has miſtaken his talents, and 
mould diſpoſe of himſelf. better immedi- 
ately. The ſpirit of this corps ſhould, be 
always to try, by which great things can 
eniy be atebieued; and as with that prin- 
ciple they will meet with frequent re- 
pulſes, it muſt be no diſgrace to abandon 
any attempt; for though conſtantly puſhed 
beforethearmy,'yet they ſhould never think 
of maintaining. their poſt againſt ſuperio- 
rity, unleſs ordered ſo to do, as their 
prineipal intention in ſuch a ſituation is 
rather to apprize of danger, than to reſiſt 
it when it Somes. mis wont „d ot ; 
Nigra 1 50 = B 70 30 
„Tur ee of FO al e to 
have a general knowledge of geogtaphy, 


and 


* LETS 


ed very particular one of the ſcene of 


Their diſ- 


cipline 
ought to 
be very 


ict. 
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action; which will be found of the ut- 
moſt conſequence to promote their own, 
and defeat the ſchemes of an enemy. They 
ought alſo to be able to take a ſketch of 
any country, the better to illuſtrate their 
diſcoveries to the general who ſent them 
to view the fituation of. the enemy, and 
the avenues leading to him. The non- 
commiſſioned officers and men ſhould like- 


wiſe be well practifed to reconnoitre and 


patrole, the former to gain intelligence of 
an enemy, and the latter to prevent his 
approach without diſcovery; for both 
which, many little artifices may be uſed, 
too numerous to be inferted, though not 
1 a 1 in this _ 


Dior. cannot be kept op with 
too high a hand in light troops; their very 
exiſtence depends upon it; that properly 
eſtabliſhed, they will become a bleſſing to 
every country, by the protection they will 
yield to it againſt the incurſions of the ene- 

my 3 


K = 2 — 2 Q 


S 


a 
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my; they will procure plenty and quiet 
to their friends, and uneaſineſs and diſtreſs 


to their enemies. But if there ſhould be 18 


charge on 
„ emergen- 


ſquadron, let one quarter rank be drawn cy. 


a neceſſity for light troops to charge in 


up before the other three in a rank entire 
with open files; the whole move on, and 
when at a proper diſtance from the enemy, 
the advanced diviſion fire their carabines in 
a ſtraggling manner, and immediately file 
outwards and fall upon the rear of the 
enemy; the three other diviſions, on their 
firing, ſubdivide from the center, and un- 
der cover of the ſmoke incline outwards, 

and fall in upon the flanks. In this man- 
ner they may evade a ſhock, and perhaps 
be victorious; and with this we will con- 
clude the operations of that ſervice, as 


launching out farther would only be ex- 


ceeding the bounds of this eſſay. 


C HA P. 
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CHAP. V. 


Intervals be- 
Exerciſe on Foot. 
How Corps may 
Or one Regi 5 


Field Day of a Regiment. 

tween Squadrons. 
— On Horſeback. 
aſſemble to exerciſe. 


ment may Manæuvre by itſelf. ——Of 


the Diſtinction F a Horſe and Foot Of. 
Acer. Concluſion. 


Field day of the regiment being 


Field day 


of the re- X ordered, the troops parade, march 
giment. 


out of town as uſual, and immediately 
form by ſquadrons. A report being made 
to the officers commanding ſquadrons be- 
fore the troops parade, they ſhould give 
orders for ſuch a number of men as may 
be wanted to compleat the files of officers, 
and they muſt be very active in forming 
their ſquadron; ſo that the exerciſe may 
begin immediately, 


N THE 


ar 
re 


1395] 
Tur intervals between our ſquadrons Of inter- 
are certainly too great, if we are to be tween 
regulated by them when we come to 497 
action; thoſe of the front line might then 

be ſmaller, by which more Mäßdrons 


could be brought into it from the ſecond, 


J which will ſtrengthen it; and to enable 
chat to cover the firſt line, the intervals 
4 might be larger, which will give more 


room to a broken front line to paſs through 
to rally, without diſordering the ſquadrons 
of the rear; which, taking advantage of 
the diſorder the enemy's line may be in, 
from having charged, and being warm in 
ly the purſuit,” may re-eſtabliſh affairs, tho 
le inferior in number. We will therefore 
e fix the intervals at half a front diſtance 
de from each other; and the rear line hav- 
L ing an interval of a whole le front, will i 
's, cover at that proportion, "2 fourth part : ! 
1g more ſquadrons, which may be by that 
ay means in the front, and is out of all doubt 

preferable; for candidly ſpeaking, the front 
is I line being beat, there is little hopes from 
X the 
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Signals the ſecond, that being uſually bore down 


and words 


of com- by the torrent of run-a-ways, or if they | 


MAND. 


eſcape that, advancing to the charge with 
reluctance, to oppoſe an enemy fluſhed 
with victory. | 


This care TE regiment formed upon its ground, 
t - | . . 

mount. orders are given, Take care to diſmount ; 
Diſmount on Which the whole diſmount as already 


directed; and on the word of command, 


Form the Form the battalion, the rear ranks run 
battalion. 


round and fall in behind the front: when 
the officers commanding the ſquadrons | 


ſee that done, they incline of themſelves, 


within eight paces of the flank of the | 
center ſquadron, and ſhould be afterwards | 
attentive to preſerve that interval; they | 


then fall into the front rank themſelves, 
before the ſtandard, leaving the platoons 
to the officers, and attending to the whole 
ſquadron. The ſquadrons remain as they 
were with reſpect to telling off, and fire 
as the officer commanding the regiment 
directs, who ſhould for that purpoſe al- 


ways 
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ways head the center ſquadron. The 8 


battalion having advanced an hundred of cou- 
MAND, 

paces, the commanding officer halts it, , .. 

and immediately the firing begins. He pie by 


gives orders to fire by half ſquadrons, and 13 

beats a preparative; on which each ſqua- Prepara- 

dron fires by two diviſions, all beginning tis. 

together; and at the make ready, the front 

rank of each diviſion drop on their knees 

and droop the pikes: the ſecond diviſion 

only. fire when the firſt ſhoulders. A few . 

rounds expended in this fire, an end 1s 

put to it, and the battalion faced to the Battalion 

right about 70 fire fo the rear, which will -# + 

ſhew a reviewing general, that the men _oue 
Fire tothe 

are expert in the uſe of their arms. The rear. 

battalion fires once by diviſions, then faces t 


Pre; ara- 
to its proper front, and goes through the Firſt part 


: of the ge- 
parapet firing *, as already deſcribed for neral.. 
arapet 
X 2 | the firing. 
Prepara- 


; , tive. 
C * The pike men on this occaſion running out 


with the muſketeers, and falling back on the right 
and left of the center ranks, will give room for 
them to fire over the parapet or hedge, But to 
| | adopt 


Signals 
and words 
of coM- 
MAND. 


Firſt part 
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the infantry, two files at a time by divi- 
fions, which will be till eaſier for them, 
as the muſketeers are but too deep: the 


of the ge- pikemen on this occaſion run out with the 


neral. 


Oblique 
fire. 


Charge. 


muſketeers, and falling back on right and 
left of the center ranks, will give room 
for them to fire over the parapet or hedge. 


The battalion may then move on a little, 


to accuſtom it to fire advancing, and per- 
form the oblique fire with the uſual ſig- 


nals and method as already explained. 


The commanding officer may make the 


battalion fire by ſquadrons, and charge 


with the pike, but we would adviſe the 
doing that before the battalion fires; as 


want of the bayonet, and having only a 


Halt, 


diſcharged carabine in hand, may not car- 


ry on the rear ranks with that ardour 


adopt Marſhal Saxe's method of defence for en- 
trenchments, the front rank might be diſpoſed along 
the parapet to receive the aſlault with their lances, 
and be ſupported by thoſe of the rear; who might 
at the ſame time go through the above firing, by 
means of the ſmall intervals between the ſquadrons, 
or of others made where neceſſary for that purpoſe.” 


1 which 
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which is neceſſary for them to penetrate Signals 
an enemy's battalion; and as there is rea- 
ſon to expect the enemy will give way, 
the rear ranks may fire as they go off. 1 


res 


If the light troops are continued to the 
regiments, they ſhould remain on horſe- 
back ; they might ſkirmiſh to cover the 
diſmounting and mounting of the regi- 
ment, and form by two diviſions in the 


rear of the flanks, ready to improve the 


firſt advantage, if the enemy gives way, 
or to ſuſtain their own battalion, 


TE commanding officer may put his 


battalion through any evolutions he pleaſes 


for their improvement; for the vulgar no- 
tion of giving the men too much to think 
of, and to do, is abſurd: it is the little 
machinery of the firelock, the juſt diſpo- 


ſition of the toes and fingers, which tire 


the patience, and become burdenſome to 
the memory; whereas moving chem about 
in bodies diverts them, by ſhewing the 
different poſitions of defence, and all tend 

5 — 4 beſides 


and 
of cou- 
MAN D. 


Signals 
and word 
Of cou- 
MAN D. 


Retreat. 


Mount. 
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beſides to the eſſential improvement of diſ- 
cipline, as it is grounding them in move- 
ments, inſtead of motions; for marching 
is the fundamental of all military opera- 
tions. The firings and evolutions finiſhed, 
the retreat is beat, on which the battalion 
and horſes go off; the horſes form on 


their firſt ground, and the ſquadrons | 
mount. The officers and ſerjeants horſes | 
muſt remain linked with thoſe of the 
men, and the odd men who cover them, 
continue to help to take care of the horſes: | 
but as ſoon as the men are come to their 


horſes heads, thoſe who remained mount- 


ed muſt puſh through the intervals of the 
ranks into the front, and be ready to ſkir- | 


miſh, and by that means gain time to the 
regiment to mount. The troop, calls them 


back, and they fall into their proper 


places. 


Tur regiment having done all that 


ſeems neceſſary for a battalion of diſ- 


mounted cavalry, we will proceed to the 
evolutions 


8 


—— 8 — 11 —_— — a 
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evolutions mounted, which, however ne- Signals 
Hh 45% - and words 
ceflary to obſerve a chain in the detail of, of cou- 
yet ſhould be every day varied in ſuch a“. 


manner as to break through the routine, 


at preſent ſo much admired; for ſome re- 


giments value themſelves on doing their 
whole exerciſe by beat of drum, and yet 
would be puzzled in diſplacing an evolu- 
tion by a diſtinct word of command. 


TE firſt word of command is to put 
the whole in motion, when the right and 
left ſquadrons muſt be attentive to look, 
dreſs to, and take all their movements 
from the center, where the commanding 
officer 1s ſuppoſed to be. Orders are then 
given to ſubdivide from 7he center; on 4 _ 
which all three ſquadrons do it at once, from che- 
as already explained in the field day of a March. 
troop; and on beating, firſt 2% troop, and op, er 
then to arms, double up firſt to half, and to arms. 
then to whole ſquadrons again, The 
ſquadrons having advanced to this, it will 
be alſo proper to do it retreating, to ac- 


X 4 | cuſtom 


March. 
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Signals cuſtom them to go off in this manner be- 
N fore an enemy. The retreat beat, the 
Redet. Whole wheel by fives to the right about, 
By ſubdi- and march off by ſubdivifions as already 


viſions 


from the explained in the field day for a ſquadron, 
March, On beating to arms, the ſquadrons are 
To arms. formed again, and the march continued 


to the front, 58 


By quarter TAE regiment may then wheel by quar- 
ran BY ter ranks to the right, and after marching 
to the a little way, double up firſt to half ſqua- 
del. drons by beating the troop, or to whole 
ones by beating to arms; at either of 
which the diviſions muſt always incline, 

ſo as to facilitate the movement to each 

other. A ſquadron marching from either 

To arms. flank, and having 70 arms beat in the front, 
ſhould donble up in the manner it moved 

off; for the body is ſo ſmall, and the 
movements ought to be ſo rapid, that it 

would not be ſaving much time to double 

up alternately as in the infantry, and there- 

| | fore 


— % "yp 
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fore unnecellary to diſplace the diviſions Signals | 
An 
of a ſquadron. of cou- 


MAND, 


Tux regiment in march by ſquadron to How the 


line may 


the right, the officer commanding may be formed 


beat to arms in the front, and double up ie 


in line to the right, and in the ſame man- 


ner to the left; by the center ſquadron 
doubling up on the left, and the rear one 
to the right, of that which leads. But 
as we ſeldom meet with ground capable 
of admitting theſe great evolutions, we 


have only obſerved how they may be done, 


at the ſame time recommending ſuch prae- By (qua. 


tice when it can be put in execution. The Sens to 
the right 


ſquadrons may now wheel to the right about 


about *, and ſubdivide from the left : all = +8 


| | | viſions + 
* The ſquadrons ate ſuppoſed to be on the march "ag — 
to the right behind each other, when they receive march. 
orders to wheel to the right about. But where the | 
ground will admit of forming the line to either flank, 
it is reduced by firſt wheeling in ſquadron to the right 
about, and then marching off by ſquadron, from the 
left, followed by the right, the center making the 
rear; and laſtly, wheeling to the former front. 


doing 


Sjona's 


and words |, 


of cou- 
M AND. 


To arms. 
By ſqua- 
drons to 

the right 
wheel. 
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doing this together, draws the regiment 
immediately into a line of march; and by 
the ſame method, and proper attention, a 
much larger body may be equally ſoon 
put in motion. Beating the 7roop or 79 
arms, the regiment forms into half or 
whole ſquadrons, which heing wheeled to 
the right, will bring them to the firft po- 
ſition of marching forward. 


MARCHING in this manner, and by half 


or whole ſquadrons to either flank, can- 


not be too much practiſed, to make the 
officers acquainted with the intervals ne- 
ceſſary to be preſerved between all bodies 
on the march, which is one of the moſt 
eſſential parts of the duty of officers who 
have ſuch minute commands; for any 
failure in one may throw a whole line in- 
to confuſion, by having too much or too 


little ground for it to form on, diſconcert 


the beſt troops, and fruſtrate the beſt plan. 
For example, at Roſbach, in the year 


1757, the, king of Pruſſia in preſence of 
the 
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the enemy brought one wing of cavalry Signals 
at full gallop along the line to join the An, 
other: the movement was dangerous, for ***?: 
rapidity muſt encreaſe confuſion to be al- 
moſt without remedy, but the knowledge 
of his troops juſtified the attempt ; the 
ſquadrons formed with proper intervals at 
the gallop ; and without a pauſe charged 
and routed the enemy : the infantry im- 
mediately gave way alſo, ſo that by this 
maſterly evolution, the inferiour army 
beat the ſuperiour, by out-numbering it. 

Such are the advantages which may be 
derived from a well exerciſed cavalry ; fo 
that denying rapidity to that arm, for fear, 
as Monſ. de Saxe fays, de faire ſuer les 
pauvres betes“, is abſolutely deſtroying the 
firſt uſe and intention of it; but to re- 


Ig turn. 

0 

ſt WHEELING or marching by half ſqua- 
N. drons, can admit of no miſtake, therefore 
5 it is unneceſſary to explain it farther, than, 
0 


to march by half ſquadrons to the front, 
the 
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Signals the two center diviſions form the frſt, and 


and words 


of cou- the firſt and fourth the ſecond half ſqua- 
wat dron; and marching to either flank is the 
ſame as by troops. 


Rear Wurxx the ſquadrons are marching 

ranks to 

right and 

left. 

on 8 double up to right and left at once, by 

the front. inclining, which ſeems to be as much as 
is neceſſary of that kind; as the front i 


extended, the troops all together, and the 


movement quicker, than doubling the 


Rear whole rear ranks to either right or left; 


ranks as 
you were. beſides, the advantage of our flanking by 
that means, is eaſily gained by inclination 


to either hand in advancing to the charge. 


By fives ta THE regiment may now wheel by faves 


the right . | . 
oe to the right about, and marching off, fo 


wheel. as to be always in the beſt ground, wheel 


f 
2 to left about again, having gone as far to 
wheel the rear as poſſible in order to give room 
to wheel in line. This evolution may be 
of great uſe, where any ſquadrons out- 


flank 


forwards, the rear ranks may be ordered 
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flank thoſe of the enemy: but in our „ 
practice, it has been generally attempted in of cou- 
too large bodies, which obliging them to“. 
act on different principles from thoſe eſta- 

bliſhed for cavalry, render it, when exe- 


cuted, of no effect. 


For example, if ten large ſquadrons 
are to wheel in line and preſerve their 
intervals, the movement will be fo ſlow, 
as to give a king of Pruſſia, or a leſs vi- 
gilant perſon, time to bring his reſerve, 
or freſh troops, to oppoſe it. Therefore 
this evolution ought to be confined to a 

few ſquadrons, by which means it can be 
quickly executed, and of courſe may take 
place and anſwer the intention. The 


, word of command being given to wheel By line to 

5 . | . the right 
to the right, the left wing ſets out at a wheel. | 

; full trot or gallop, and the whole endea- | 

0 5 

x vour to preſerve the intervals from the 

F flank, which makes the pivot, but muſt 


in general humour and aſſiſt one another 
. to keep them properly ; for it 1s abſurd to 
be 
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Signals be tenacious. of ground in things of ſuch 
and words 


of cou- A trifling nature, as can never affect any 


Hz. affair of conſequence. 


By line to Tux regiment may alſo wheel to the 
- left left, ſtill guided by the ſame rules; but 


wheel. 
it is not neceſſary to wheel to right or left 
about, as few countries will admit of it, 
and as it can feldom or ever be uſeful 
againſt the enemy. 


Hy ane. Tur paſſing through woods is a neceſ- 
file tothe ſary and uſeful practice for all kind of 
front. troops, and therefore the ſquadrons ſhould 
file to the front by ſubdiviſions or fives, 
— and on beating to arms, form again imme- 
diately. Filing alſo to the rear will be 

very proper, particularly for light troops, 

as it has the appearance of confuſion, and 

may be uſeful for that reaſon to decoy 

an enemy from an impracticable ſituation 

to take advantage of a feigned diſorder. 
12 The ſquadrons may do it by fives or quar- 


fle to the ter ranks; the leaders in either caſe muſt 
Tear. | g0 
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go off with rapidity from the right, till Signals 
the whole 1s drawn into file, and then drop 8 
into the rate which the commanding of-“ *. 


ficer directs: in whatever manner they Form the 


ſquadron. 
file, the whole form when ordered, on » 


the left of the leaders, as already explained. 
This evolution is well calculated for paſſing | 
a defile, either in retreating or advancing ; 
therefore they ſhould frequently cloſe zhe 
files, by a ſquadron, and paſs a bridge or 
defile, then expand, and form immedi- 
ately, which will ſtill help to form the 
eye, and give officers a juſt notion of 
ground, eſteemed one of the moſt effen- 
tial qualities of the military character. 


Doux Nc all theſe evolutions, the light 
| troop might continue upon the right in 
one body, and perform them with the 
regiment, except in paſſing of defiles, 
when it ſhould' cover the front in form- 
ing, and the retreat in going off. Their 
operations in ſervice will be very ſmall 
with their reſpective corps, as they will 

be 
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— be generally employed as irregulars, to an- 
ang W 8 


of cou. noy and harraſs the enemy: but as they 


Wand. may probably join in a day of action, we 
will conſider them accordingly. 
. Tn regiment ſhould next have orders 
repare to 


charge. to prepare to charge; on which caution, 


the front rank advance their lances upon 
the thigh, and the diviſions of light troops 
occupy the intervals between the ſqua- 
—4 drons. After drawing ſwords, and cloſing 
Urne iy the ranks, the drums beat a march, and 
cloſe to the whole move forward: on a prepara- 
che yg tive being beat, the light dragoons advance 
3 briſkly, fire their carabines into the flank 
of the enemy in an oblique direction, that 
they may not kill one another, and im- 
mediately fall upon the flank and rear with 
the ſword, without waiting to form; the 
March. ſquadrons having the word march repeated, 
Charge. fall into a trott, and, at the word charge, 
puſh forward; the men collect themſelves, 
and riſing in the ſtirrups, ſhock with the 
Halt. oppoſite ſquadrons. If the enemy is beat, 


the 


* 


* 
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the ſquadron muſt rally immediately, leay- Signals , 


and words 
ing the execution and purſuit to the light of cou. 


troops, and march in good order to charge 


the ſecond line. The charging in line 
muſt be very frequently practiſed, as every 
thing depends upon it. 


To charge foot; the right ſquadron om the 
cor 
moves off very quickly, and inclines to 2 
the left, till it cover that of the center, 3 par bag 
and the left inclines to the right to cover March. 
both. Then each ſquadron forms into Form 
three, with ſmall intervals; the light troop key 
ſtill occupying theſe intervals, and at the nl. 
preparative, ruſhing out, and firing at the Prepara- 
3 . | tive. 
enemy's battalion. The ſquadrons move 
on, till the word prepare to charge, when prepare to 
the whole drop on the horſes neck, and charge. 
advance in this poſition, till the enemy's Charge: 


fire is drawn off *; the center diviſion of 


Y the 


* Charging infantry is undoubtedly the moſt dan- 
gerous ſervice that cavalry can be employed in, and 
what they often fail in from their going off on res 

ceiving 


131 


Signals the firſt ſquadron purſues the run-a- ways, 


and words 


of cou- 
MAN D. 


Troop. 


and the two flank ones wheel outwards, 
to take the enemy in flank. In ſhort, 
theſe three muſt aſſiſt the light dragoons, 
in routing and diſperſing the enemy, be- 
ing ſupported by the other two ſquadrons, 
as the commanding officer who is at the 
head of the three center ſquadrons, or 


diviſions, ſees neceſſary. The troop be- 


ing beat, the purſuers return, and rally in 
the rear of the whole, by troops, and 
afterwards join, to make a ſquadron, be- 


ceiving the fire of the foot, inſtead of falling on 
when they have nothing but the bayonet to defend 
themſelves. The men ſhould therefore be appriſed» 
that after the fire they have little to fear ; and that 
they muſt improve that opportunity to revenge the 
loſs of their companions, by falling vigorouſly on 
the battalion with their ſwords ; for the ſmalleſt re- 
fpite given, they may expect a ſecond diſcharge as 
fatal as the firſt. They may alſo aſſure themſelves 
that the bayonet will not prevent the horſes from 
breaking through, and that theſe ſmall ſquadrons 


coming up freſh cannot fail to compleat the defeat of 
the beſt infantry. 


ing 


wo, feed Bot — fs Oh... OO. 


| 1 oY "  Y 


. 


Fas! 
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ing firſt told off, to repair the diſorder Signals 
occaſioned by the lofs in the charge. The . 
regiment having finiſhed theſe evolutions, . 
forms firſt ſquadrons, then the line, and 


returns to quarters. 


Tux ſame ſcheme might take place for 


the improvement of military knowledge 


in the cavalry as has been propoſed for 
the infantry ; a few corps might meet and 
encamp for ſome little time together un- 


der the direction of a general officer, who 


ſhould oblige them to conform to every 
part of camp duty, as well as inſtruct them 
in the grand manceuvre. Forage for the 
horſes may be as eaſily found as proviſion 
for the men, and the making of it up and 
carrying it in truſſes will be a very uſeful 
leſſon to them. The manceuvre of a few 


regiments might be regulated, ſo far as is 


proper for cavalry, on what is already 
mentioned as uſeful for foot, if they en- 
camp by themſelves ; but if they could be 
joined, it would afford a greater field for 

2 improve- 


Signals 
and words 
of com- 
MAND. 


A regi- 


ment may 


practiſe 


the grand 


mancœu- 
VICS, 
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improvement to both ſervices; and it is 


imagined, that by frequent experiments 
ſome method might be diſcovered of 


mingling the 7wo arms, ſo as more effec- 


tually to ſupport each other, and to a& 
with more vigour in action, than by poſt- 


ing them always in that ſtale manner, 


the cavalry on the wings and foot in the 
center. But ſhould difficulties ariſe about 
aſſembling of corps, yet a ſingle regiment 
might be divided into fix, eight, or twelve 


ſquadrons, and march in any number of 


columns to the front and rear, to give of. 
ficers by that means, who have not been 
in ſervice, ſome idea of the movements of 
an army, It will be found uſeful to teach 
officers how to keep proper intervals in the 
line of march, particularly it will inſtruct 
them to judge of ground, which has been 
mentioned as a very material part of the 
duty of the ſuperiour ranks, but may be 
acquired in any ſtation by properly attend- 
ing to it: and he doubling up to form the 
line to either flank, will expoſe the moſt 

expeditious 


us 
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expeditious method of oppoſing a front to 
the enemy, on ſuch emergency as being 
taken in flank. Thus, by ſhewing the 
many reſources againſt ſtratagem or force, 
diſcipline will be ſtrongly inculcated, and 
the imagination ſet on work to improve 
it; every officer and ſoldier being con- 
vinced, that not only publick and private 
ſafety, but the honour of individuals and 
proſperity of the country in general, de- 
pend on that being properly eſtabliſhed, 
and vigorouſly kept up. 


Ir it were thought neceſſary in the foot, 
it certainly will be found much more ſo 
in the cavalry, as their attention is double, 
to digeſt a ſmall book of ſtanding orders, 
which ought to regulate not only all mi- 
litary operations to uniformity, but ſettle 
the feeding and attendance in the ſtables, 
as the excellence of cavalry depends as 
much, if not more, on the condition of 
the horſes than men; every officer ſnould 

1 3 | there- 
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therefore be furniſhed with a book of this 
ſort. 


LITTLE remains for the completion of 
the plan of this eſſay, but to endeavour 
to deſtroy a diſtinction, which has been 
long kept up in the ſervice, and only de- 
viated from, when intereſt has interfered ; 
it is that of a horſe officer and a foot officer. 
A dragoon officer has undoubtedly the be- 
*nefit of being trained up in the minute 
detail of both ſervices, nay ſometimes 
more to the foot than cavalry; but little 
advantage can be derived from that, or 
prejudice deduced for want of it, when 
officers attain the rank of a general. For 
every officer of any reflection, with theory 
and a little experience, may ſoon know 
the utility and force of either arm, with- 


out a regular education in both; and any 


officer who knows the force of cavalry is 
a fit perſon to lead a brigade or line. The 
knowledge of horſes and their diſeaſes is 
the vile occupation of jockeys and farriers, 

7 | and 


W 


9 fol, 
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and their ſcience at beſt, if I may ſo pro- 
phane the word, is founded on villainy and 
and ignorance. Theſe concern not the 
ſervice, therefore ought not to be eſteemed 
qualities neceſſary for the horſe officer; 
though the ſervice would reap the ſame 
advantage from their being maſters of 
them, as the infantry would, from their 
officers being all bred to ſurgery. 


THe. principles of diſcipline are ths 
ſame in every branch of the profeſſion, 
and differ only by the cavalry acting in 
ſmaller bodies, and with more rapidity 
than the infantry; both mean to ſhock, 
overturn, and rout the enemy, and both 
uſe the ſame efforts by endeavouring to 
gain a flank, or penetrate by ſuperiour 
weight. In fine, the ground the beſt cal- 
culated for either arm is obvious to com- 
mon ſenſe; and if an officer can ride well | 
either hunting or on the great ſaddle, he 
can eaſily judge how far it is proper to 
engage cavalry in an encloſed country, or 

Y 4 where 
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where the ſurface is uneven; and he may 
aſſure himſelf that it is capable on emer- 
gency of doing more than in our experi- 
ence has yet been exacted of it. 


IT was expedition only, which firſt put 
ſoldiers on horſeback ; the advantages re- 
ſulting from cavalry ſoon made it a part, 
inſtead of an appendix to the military ſyſ- 
tem, and cuſtom now oppoſes ſquadron 
fo ſquadron. With us as well as others, 
the original uſe and intention had been 
ſometime loſt: our cavalry became heavy 
and unweildy, our dragoons grew cavalry ; 
the former on that account were reduced 
to the eſtabliſhment of the latter, and 
then the whole conſidering themſelves as 
that ſolid body which compoſed the corps 
de bataille, begun to deviate from the firſt 
principles of the inſtitution, and walk up 
to the charge. | 


Necxss1TY revived the original 7n/t:- 
tution of that arm, and the world ſenſibly 
adopted 
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adopted it: the Hungarians “ equally and 
fatally diſplayed the wiſdom of it, on the 
French in Bohemia and Bavaria, as the 
Numidians had done on the Romans in 
Italy ; by which means every power, in 
imitation of theſe inſurgents, have their 
irregulars, by whoſe excurſions and pa- 
troles intelligence 1s obtained, camps kept 
quiet, and the petite guerre is carried on; 
while their heavy mounted troops are 
formed into ſquadrons which fight regu- 
larly in line of battle, and are ſaved for 
that purpoſe. The ſame cauſes eſtabliſhed 
irregular infantry, and the ſame good ef- 


* The publick ſpirit of the Hungarians in the 
neceſſitous times of the houſe of Auſtria, gave riſe 
to light and irregular cavalry ; the advantages reſult- 
ing from which were too ſoon felt not to be ſpeedily 
adopted by every body elſe. We were the lateſt in 
following the example, but have made ample amends 
for our entering into it in a moſt ſanguine manner. 
By this new inſtitution the ſervice is better carried 
on, and the cavalry ſaved for the important work 
of a day of action, 


fects 


/ 
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fects have been drawn from it. We are 
likewiſe following that example. 


To conclude, cavalry is coming into 
conſideration, and probably may be ſoon 
looked upon as the moſt eſſential arm to 
gain, as it has long been known to be the 
only one, which can improve, and make 
victory deciſive. 


Tux END. 
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T HE 


A PP E N D I X. 


HE mechanic parts of war having 

been ſo far treated of as became 
the experience and rank of the author, 
he propoſes next to extend the limits of 
this eſſay in order to take a ſhort view of 
military honour, and of the various in- 
citements eſtabliſhed by ancients and mo- 
derns, to raiſe and keep it up. 


Tux inſtitution of the Olympic Games, 
and other feſtivals among the Greeks, 
manifeſtly tended to inculcate high no- 
tions of honour and military proweſs ; for 
the exerciſes exhibited there were entirely 
warlike; and the prizes diſtributed to the 


victors 
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victors only valuable for the reputation and 
honour they acquired by them ; yet theſe 
friendly contentions always excited emu- 
lations, not only between individuals, but 
nations, and were afterwards the cauſe of 


both diſtinguiſhing themſelves by acts of 


valour in the field. 


Tur Romans alſo inſtituted public 
games latterly, in mitation of the Greeks ; 
but in the early times of the republick, 
the citizens were obliged to take their 
military exercifes in the Campus Martius, 
by which they acquired vigour and ad- 
dreſs, and qualified themſelves for Action. 
But that acts of publick fpirit and valour 
againſt the enemy, might not go unre- 
warded, they eſtabliſhed the following 
marks of diſtinction, viz. 


1. Corona Ovalis, given to a genera] 
who, without effuſion of blood, had con- 
quered the enemy. 


2. Corona 
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2, Corona Navalis, diſtributed to thoſe 
who firſt ſhould board an enemy's ſhip. 


3. Corona Caſtrenſis, the reward of thoſe 
who firſt paſſed the paliſadoes of, and 
forced an enemy's camp. 


4. Corona Muralis, the recompenſe and 
mark of honour due to thoſe, who firſt 
mounted the breach at an aſſault of a 
beſieged town. 


5. Corona Civica, more eſteemed than 
the preceding, was the diſtinguiſhing mark 
of thoſe who had ſaved the life of a Ro- 
man citizen in battle. It was given to 
Cicero for diſſipating the conſpiracy of 
Cataline, and denied to Ceſar, becauſe he 


imbrued his hands in the blood of his 
fellow citizens. 


6. Corona Triumphalis, the ſymbol of 
victory, and preſented to a general who 


gained any ſignal advantage to the te- 
publick. 


7. Corona 
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7. Corona Graminea, was delivered by 


the whole Roman people to any general 


who had relieved an army inveſted or 
beſieged by the enemy. The other crowng 
were diſtributed by the generals and em- 
perors ; this was given to Fabius by the 


Roman people, for obliging Hannibal to 


decamp from Rome. 


8. Corona Olivia, the ſymbol of peace, 
and preſented to the negotiators of it. 


In fine, ſuch was the publick ſpirit of 
Greece and Rome, while they adhered to 
the frugal manners of their forefathers, 
that their youth were ſtimulated to the 
oreateſt deeds of generofity and valour by 
the ſole view of attaining any of the above 
marks of diſtinction; but greater ones were 
ſtill invented, that nothing might be want- 
ing to animate the military character: for 
ſtatues were frequently erected in the 
ſenate-houſe, forum, and temples, at the 
publick expence, to perpetuate the me- 
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mory of ſome; and divine honours de- 
creed to others, who had deſerved well 
of their country. 


Wir ſuch ſentiments of emulation, 
their ſtates were almoſt invincible, at leaſt 
their courage was not to be ſhaken; for 
the Athenians, ſhut up within their own 
walls by a Spartan camp, during the Pe- 
loponneſian war, were beſieging Syracuſe 
in Sicily with a numerous army; and the 
very ground, on which Hannibal's camp 
ſtood when he inveſted Rome, after the 
battle of Cannæ, was publickly fold in 

the forum for above its value. But the 
_ progreſs of the arts and ſciences having 
ſoftened or diverted them from their war- 
like exerciſes, or being arrived at that 
point of maturity after which all ſtates 
generally decline, they at laſt loſt all ſenſe 
of honours, which were not accompanied 
with the emoluments neceſſary to ſupport 
luxury; and as their ambition alſo de- 


generated, it became dangerous, inſtead 
4 of 
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of being the great ſupport of the ſtate; 
for it had been formerly exerted purely in 
defence of the community, and then 
could only be gratified, by rendering 1 4 
abſolute maſter of it. a 


WaHENCe, in a great meaſure, and with 


ſome reaſon, ariſes in every free people, in 
our time, that jealouſy of the military 
character, which is almoſt become a diſ- 
tinct profeſſion, though formerly practiſed 
leſs or more by every gentleman, from the 
nobility and gentry addicting themſelves 
to leſs laborious ſtudies and amuſements, 
and the inferiour ſort giving all their time 
to their reſpective callings. Thus, arms 
in moſt countries are only in the hands of 
a few, and were ſo in this, till a late hap- 
py inſtitution, which, if proſecuted with 
vigour, will always be able to thwart the 
encroachments of ambition, to curb a 
handful of regulars if ill diſpoſed, and to 
awe both foreign and domeſtick enemies. 
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Aon the Aſſyrians, Medes, and Per- 
hans, where effeminacy may even be ſaid 
to have reigned; incentives to emulation 
were not wanting; for the chain about 
the neck and ring upon the finger were 
eſteemed marks of liberty; nobility, and 
chivalry : they were given to Joſeph 
by Pharoah; to Mordecai by Aſſuerus, 
and to Daniel by Belſhazzar. Theſe 
rings were gold; and uſed by the Roman 
knights to diſtinguiſh them from the reſt 
of the plebeians; on the contrary, iron 
ones were always looked upon as the 
badges of ſlavery ; but were nevertheleſs 
wore by the young Germans and Gauls, 
till they ſignalized themſelves and merited 
gold ones, the marks of nobility and ho- 
nour: 


Havins thus endeavoured to ſhew how 
the ſeeds of emulation were ſown; and 
how cultivated, in the republican govern- 
ments of Greece and Rome, we come 


next to conſider thoſe of a more modern 
2 2 date: 
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date: where, with ſome ſtudy and trouble, 
it would not be difficult to aſcertain 
whence was the origin of every title of 
honour extant; but, to be ſhort, it ſeems | 
obvious, that all, or moſt of them, have 
been derived from military merit and | 
ſervice. 


Ir is preſumed, that the feudal form 
of government firſt eſtabliſhed the ſupe- 
rior titles of duke, marqueſs, count; and 
baron, which were originaally held in 
right of offices, but afterwards by cuſtom in 
or uſurpation became hereditary z- and | 
| 

{ 


that inferior titles being alſo neceſſary to 
gratify the middling fort of gentry, re- 
courſe was had to knighthood. The for- 
mer of theſe orders were undoubtedly 
firſt diſtributed according to merit; but, 
long' after; they had deſcended by family 
rotation, and nothing more could be hoped 
or wiſhed for, emulation till laid hold of 
* the moſt dignified perſonages, and they were 
- | ambitious of being knighted, 70 add that 
„ teſtimony 
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teſtimony of perſonal merit to tbeir heredi- 
tary bonours. We will now proceed to 
mention, in a very curſory manner, the 


numerous inſtitutions of knighthood eſta- 


bliſned by moſt nations: by which we 
hope to prove the great advantages which 
have been derived from them; and tba- 
emulation is the parent of all great atchiey- 


ments. 


Tux military orders of France are too 
many to give a particular relation of them, 


and ſome have too early dates to be much 


depended on; the firſt, of the holy viol, be- 
ing occaſioned by a miracle at the baptiſm 
of Clovis, the firſt Chriſtian king, ſo far 
back as A. D. 590.—Charles Martel in- 
ſtituted the order of the Genette *, to 
commemorate a glorious victory obtained 
by him at Tours, over a numerous army 


*The name of alittle animal, with fur ſupe- 
riour to ermine, with which the Saracens lined their 
cloaths, and by that incident gave this name to the 
order, — — 
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of Saracens, which had made an eruption 
out of Spain. This happy event, in all 
probability, freed the weſt of Europe from 
the Mahometan yoke, and enabled the 
remaining Chriſtians of Spain, firſt to 
maintain themſelves in their ſtrong holds, 


then to make peace on equal terms, and 


laſtly to conquer and expel them the king- 
dom. Nevertheleſs, this order was eclipſ- 
ed, if not loſt, in that of the Star, inſti- 
tuted by Robert the Deyout : which in its 
turn gave way to others, and was ſunk 
in that of St. Michael, as well as all-thoſe 
of the intermediate reigns, between that 
prince and Louis the 1oth. 


Tus order of St: Michael was projected 


by Charles the 7th, but carried into exe- 


cution by his ſon and ſucceſſor, in honour 


of the important ſervices done to France 
by that archangel at the ſiege of Orleans, 
where he is ſuppoſed (in the preamble of 
the ſtatutes) to have appeared at"the head 
of the French RIPE, dipated. the paſ- 


ſage 
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ſage of a bridge, and repulſed the attack 
of the Engliſh, whoſe affairs ever after 
declined in that kingdom. 'This honour 
held the firſt place for above an hundred 
and twenty years, and was the object of 
ambition of all the French nobility till the 
inſtitution of the Holy Ghoſt by Henry the 
third; but it ſtill ſubſiſts, is eſteemed, and 
conſidered as a preliminary ſtep to obtain the 
other. Theeſtabliſhmentof this laſtdignity, 
now thefirſtin France, procured the founder 
great advantages during the civil wars of 
the:League, by attaching the nobility to 
his perſon and cauſe in hopes of obtaining 
it ; which is one of the ſtrongeſt proofs 
that can be brought of the utility of ſuch 
inſtitutions, as religion, at a bigotted time 
too, was the pretext of the war. This 
prince alſo laid the foundation of the 
Chriſtian Charity, which was compleated 
by his ſucceſſor Henry the fourth; but 
would ſcarcely deſerve a place in ſo limited 
a work, had it not a tendency towards 
encouraging that emulation which is meant 

| 2 4. here 
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here to be inculcated, by providing a com- 
fortable retreat for officers and ſoldiers, 
diſabled or worn out in the ſervice. 


SEVERAL other inferiour orders were 
inſtituted by the princes and peers of 
France in imitation of thoſe of their kings, 
and all with the ſame views to raiſe and 
keep up emulation, and for the reward of 
virtue. They were diſtributed to the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed for valour among the. nobi- 
lity; but excepting that of the Golden 
Fleece, created by Philip duke of .Bur- 
gundy, they are now all dropt. We will 
therefore only name them, viz. the or- 
ders of Mount Carmel and St. Lazare, 
the Porcupine, of the Thiſtle and our 
Lady, the Creſcent, and the Ermine; and 
here it may not be improper to mention 
an order projected by Monſ. Chappronaye 
in 1614, but never carried into execution, 
to repeſs the unhappy cuſtom of duelling, 
which prevailed much at that time, The 
practice of duelling is entirely modern, 

and 
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and may be imputed ſolely to arms be- 
coming part of our dreſs ; for, when re- 
ſentment is kindled, it naturally recurs to 
ſuch things as are readieſt and moſt fit for 
revenge: hence the moderns draw their 
ſwords, and the ancients either diſputed 
with actimony or came to blows; for 
arms were never wore by them but in 


the camp, or when their country was in 


danger. But whatever might have given 
riſe to fo barbarous a cuſtom, certain it is, 


that it never prevailed more than at the 


time we ſpeak of, when the wounds of 
the civil wars were {till recent, and the 
animoſity of patties not yet allayed. The 
miſunderſtanding of a word, geſture, or 
any trifling accident, every day occaſioned 


appeals to the ſword, by which means, 


as the duke de Sully in his Memoirs ob- 
ſerves, that as many gentlemen were killed 
in private rencontres as in ſome years of 
war; and does not entirely excul pate his great 
maſter, Henry the 4th, from favouring 
them; owing to the prejudice of education, 


and 
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and being from his infancy conſtantly in 
arms. Severe Jaws have been every where 
enacted againſt this, yet a final ſtop could 
never be put to ſo pernicious a cuſtom z 
for delicacy of honour, or falſe principles 
of honour occaſion {til} to moſt nations the 
loſs of many brave, though perhaps, miſ- 
ſtaken young men; but it muſt alſo be ac= | 
knowledged, that it is better a few ſhould 
fall acrifices to politeneſs and good manners, 
than the whole return into that uncultivated 
ſtate from whence we are ſo lately emerged. 
Chappronnaye propoſed that a military aſ- 
ſociation might be formed, compoſed of 
the order of nobility, whoſe principal vow 
ſhould be to abjure all duels, rencountres, 
and other quarrels, except thoſe which 
regarded the honour of God, the ſervice 
of the king, and preſervation of the king- 
dom. 


Wir come now to the lateſt and moſt 
Judicious eſtabliſhment of knighthood in 


France, viz. the order of St. Louis, inſti- 
tuted 
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tuted by Louis the 14th. All other or- 
ders were originally military, but after- 
wards engroſſed in moſt nations by the 


principal nobility, whether they profeſſed | 


arms or not, as will be ſhewn hereafter, 
when thoſe of this country come under 
confideration : but this of St. Louis has 
remained entirely in the poſſeſſion of 
military men ever ſince its inſtitution, 
and been of ſingular uſe in keeping up 
the ſpirit, and rewarding the ſervices, of 
thoſe who have diſtinguiſhed themſelves. 
The nobleſſe of France is certainly more 
military! than that of any other nation ; 
but whether that may be owing to their 
form of government, or the ambition of 
attaining theſe orders ſo much eſteemed 
in that country, I will not take upon me 
to determine; yet certain it is, that every 
gentleman thinks himſelf ob/zged to ſerve : 
and many retire on receiving the order of 
St. Louis, ſatisfied with that honourable 
teſtimony of their behaviour, 


THE 
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Tur number of knights is unlimited, 
being open to every man of merit; and 
as it ſtil] preſerves its luſtre, this proves 
that not the number, but an improper 
diſtribution of any hnour, can render it 
contemptible. For example, among the 
garriſon of Louiſburgh made priſoners of 
war by general Amherſt, and embarked 
for Europe under the care of capt. Rodney, 
a French captain of grenadiers, a Croix de 
St. Louis, contrary to orders, not only went 
on ſhote, but beat and abuſed the maſter 
of the tranſport: a complaint being made 
of this to admiral Boſcawen, he ordered 
the captain, though a man of family, to 
be put into irons. | Such a piece of ſeve- 
rity, though unheard of in a French army, 
was yet approved of as proper treatment 
for ſuch outrageous behaviour in the offi- 
cer; but the whole garriſon was in the 
utmoſt concern, for the diſgrace and diſ- 
honour brought on the order of St. Louis by 
the indiſcretion of this young man. Having 
thus obſerved all that was thought neceſſary 
for 
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for the preſent purpoſe, in the ſeveral or- 
ders of France, we come next to conſider 


thoſe of Spain. 


; 


Tux firſt inſtitution we meet with de- 
rived its origin from an act of deyotion of 


Garcia king of Navarre, ſo early as 1 048 ; 


but nothing material attending that order, 
we'pals to that of St. James of the Sword; 
which, being founded by private zeal, in a 


ſhort time aroſe to that height of power 


as to: ſend a thouſand lances to the: field 
againſt; the Moors. This order was inſti- 


tuted A. D. 1175, and was in ſuch high 
eſteem in the emperor Charles the fifth's 


time, that he made an offer of it to Fer- 


nando Cortez, the conqueror of Mexico, 
for the reward of his ſervices; who how- 
ever refuſed it, unleſs accompanied by a 


commanderie. It alſo founded many 
monaſteries, colleges, and hoſpitals; of 


which latter, one was eſtabliſhed at To- 
ledo for the reception of thoſe afflicted 


with the Neapolitan diſeaſe, carried by 
| the 
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the Spaniards to the ſiege of Naples, and 
ſuppoſed to be brought to them from the 
new world by a negroe belonging to Pam- 
phile Nervaez, the ſame who was ſent 
by the governor of Cuba to ſupercede 
Cortez in his command, but was defeated 
by him. 


Tur order of Alcantara was eſtabliſhed 
by Ferdinand the ſecond, king of Leon 
and Caſtile; and that of Calatrava took 
its origin in the year 1158, from the 
Knights Templars declining the defence 
of that town, when threatened with a 
ſiege by the Moors, and its being gene- 
rouſlyundertaken by ſome Ciſtercian monks 
of the convent of Hiſtero. Animated 
witn the zeal of theſe religious, many of 
the nobility took the habit, and conformed 
to the rules of the order ; which, diftin- 
guiſhing itſelf againſt the common ene- 
my, was ſo much enriched by the dona- 
tions of private perſons, that it ever after 
ſent three hundred lances to attend the 


7 king 
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king of Caſtile in all his wars. The order 
of the Band had ſomething particular in 
their ſtatutes, being obliged to attend the 
king of Caſtile in all his wars, and 70 be 
in the ſervice of ſome young lady about 
the court, in time of peace, with a view 
to marriage: they exerciſed every month 
before the king, attended every tourna- 
ment within ten leagues of the court, and 
the knights were choſen from the younger 
brothers of the nobility. 


Tur orders of the Pidgeon, of Mon- 
teſa, and the Vaſe of the Virgin Mary 
have nothing material to relate of them ; 
being all inftituted with the ſame views as 
the foregoing, to rouſe the zeal and ani- 
mate the courage of the diſtreſſed Spa- 
niards, againſt their cruel and perſecut- 
ing enemies, the Moors. 


Tux orders of Portugal were entered 
into for the ſame purpoſes, and. anſwered 
the like intentions as thoſe of Spain; they 
were 
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were that of Avis and of Chriſt: which 
affording nothing new, we return to take 


a ſhort view of thoſe of the North. 


Tux emperor Sigiſmond inſtituted the 
order of the Dragon reverſed, to comme- 
morate the act of cruelty of burning John 
Huſs and Jerome of Prague, at the coun- 
cil of Conſtance ; which, only tending to 
ſtimulate the ſpirit of perſecution, 1s fo- 
reign to the purport of this eflay. 


THE emperor Frederick the third form- 
ed the order of St. George of Auſtria and 
Corinthia, and gave the knights the town 
of Milleſtadt for a place of reſidence, but it 
ſoon languiſhed and fell to nothing. Ruſ- 
ſia, Poland, Sweden, Livonia and Den- 
mark have all their particular orders; and 
the latter, eſpecially, has one adapted to, 
and entirely in poſſeſſion of, the military 
character. Moſt of the other nations of 
Germany have, or have had, their parti- | 
cular inſtitutions to raiſe the ſpirit of emu- 


lation ; 
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Jation ; but none ſeems more worthy of 
military ambition than the order of Merit 
- of Pruſſia,” which is itnpartially diſtributed 
as the recompence of virtue; and has un- 
doubtedly been of infinite uſe to animate 
the zeal; and reward the bravery of that 
monarch's troops, during the cruel and 
deſtructive wat which he now carries on 
againſt four of the firſt Puente of 
Europe. 


Tur order of St. Gal was inſtituted by 


the emperor Frederick the ſecond, to re- 


ward the ſervices he received from the 
Swiſs in rf} him to the imperial dig- 
nity: but that martial people diſdained to 
retain an honour which had been eſta- 
bliſhed by their maſters, and therefore 
gloriouſſy ſhook it off, with the tyranny 
of the houſe of Auſtria. 


Ar the times in which moſt of theſe 
mn took place, the popes had fo 
Aa eſta- 
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eſtabliſned their eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, 
as to depoſe princes and to give kingdoms 
and empires at their will and pleaſure; yet 
with all that power and influence over the 
ignorant and ſuperſtitious world, they 
found it neceſſary to create orders of knight- 
hood to raiſe and keep up emulation and 
high ſentiments of honour, even among 
their own ſubjects. It is unneceſſary to 
remark the utility of ſuch devices in tem- 
poral ſtates ; but it anſwers the purpoſe of 
this eſſay to have intimated, that true ſen- 
timents of honour were rather to be in- 
ſpired by emulation, than inculcated with 
the bigotted maxims of Nelegion: leſt 
it ſhould be unwarily believed that the in- 
fluence of the prieſthood had then a greater 
effect on mankind, than might be ex- 
pected now from the advantage of a more 
liberal education; and from Britons, who 
have the additional cauſe of ſurviving li- 
berty, almoſt pent up in our little iſland, 
to animate us to military virtue, 
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Tux inſtitutions then of the popes are 
too numerous to be particularly related, 
as well as thoſe of the reſt of Italy, Ve- 
nice, Genoa, Savoy, Florence, and Man- 
tua, having all, their particular orders of 
knighthood, in imitation of the reſt of 
the world. The iſland of Cyprus had alſo 
its Knights. of the Sword, inſtituted by Guy 
de Luſignan. 


WE come next to ſurvey the orders in- 
ſtituted for the defence of the Holy Land, 
which being alſo numerous, we muſt re- 

fer the readers to their particular hiſtories ; 
and only relate what may be thought uſe- 
ful to our preſent purpoſe. | 


Tux conqueſt of the Holy Land by 
Godfrey of Bulloigne, opened the ſcene 
for all theſe religious and military orders ; 
and. private zeal and charity, firſt eſta- 
bliſhed, and ſupported them. The prin- 
cipal of theſe orders were, the Teutonic, 
that of St. John, and the Temple; all 
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whom at firſt only hoſpitably received pit. 
grims and travellers, but were ſoon obliged 
to take arms to oppoſe the progreſs of the 
infidels. With wonderful gallantry they 
maintained, for ſome time, the kingdom 
of Jeruſalem z but were at laſt neceffi- 
tated to ſubmit to the ſuperior force of 
their enemies; who almoſt annihilated 
theſe and ſeveral other inferior orders at 
the taking by aſſault of St. John d'Acre, 
the laſt refage of the Chriſtians in Pale- 
ftine. On their return to Europe, the 
Teutons were preſented with the province 
of Pruſſia, where they eftabliſhed them- 
felves; but were afterwards obliged to 
abandon it, on its being erected into a 
dutchy in favour of their then grand maſ- 
ter, Albert Marquis of Brandenburgh : 
they then retired into Germany, where 
they till are in high eſteem, and enjoy 
affluent revenues. The Templars were 
ſoon extirpated for their enormous vices ; 
and the Knights of St. John firſt took re- 
fuge in Cyprus, then made a conqueſt of 
Rhodes; 
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Rhodes; from whence, after prodigies of 
valour, they were drove by Solyman the 
Magnificent, and, by the liberality of the 
emperor Charles the fifth, ſettled afterwards 
at Malta, where they now carry on a 
fucceſsful war, beneficial to the trade of 
Europe, againſt the pyratical ſtates on the 
coaſt of Barbary. oh 


Or the other orders inſtituted during 
the enthuſiaſtick rage of conquering Pa- 
leſtine, in the 12th and 13th centuries, I 
will only obſerve, that whatever gave 
them birth, religion or policy, they al- 
ways anſwered their intention ; for marks 
of diſtinction never, failed to excite emu- 
lation, and that animating ſentiment al- 
ways impelled to acts of generoſity and 
valour, at all times and ages. It was ſuch 
2 ſpirit that urged Horatius Cocles to de- 
fend the Sublician bridge againſt an army 
of Etrurians; Scevola to attempt the aſ- 
ſaſſination of Porſenna ; Curtiss to pre- 
wipitate himſelf into the Gulf, and the 
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Decii to devote themſelves. The love of 
fame is a paſſion inſeparable from the cha- 
rater of a ſoldier, and will always be pro- 
ductive of ſuch great actions, where it is pro- 
perly regulated and rewarded; that was the 
caſein Rome, and ſuch were the ſervices de- 
rived from it. But on the other hand, when 
publick ſpirit is not encouraged, that ſen- 

timent will always degenerate, and even 
_ exert itſelf ſometimes in vice; ſeveral ex- 
amples of which might be given, did not 
that remarkable one ſuffice, of Eroſtratus 
ſetting fire to the famous temple of Ephe- 


ſus, with the ſole view of tranſmitting his 
name to poſterity. 


THrrsE political inſtitutions are not pe- 
culiar to Europe or any part of it, but 
have been found requiſite in every quarter 
of the world. The deſcendants of Ma- 
homet, though the moſt enthuſiaſtick 
people breathing, have yet thought proper 
to create military orders, for the ſupport of 
their government and better carrying on 


their 
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their wars. Hence, the Mamalukes in 
Egypt, the Haleguas of Babylon, and the 
Janiffaries of Conſtantinople ; all anſwer- 
ing the ends of, and alike in their inſti- 
tution, having been formed from tributary 
children, and flaves bought in their in- 
fancy, educated afterwards in the ſeraglio, 
and promoted according to their abilities 
and talents, as ſtateſmen or ſoldiers. And 
to extend our views ſtill farther eaſtward, 
we ſhall find, that under different deno- 
minations, ſimilar inſtitutions have been 
entered into, and with the ſame motives. 
The Mandarines of China are diſtinguiſh- 
ed according to their abilities, and as they 
make progreſs in learning and virtue, are 
raiſed to the government of provinces, 
diſtribution of juſtice, and command of 
armies. The Brahmans of Malabar may 
alſo be ſaid to be a ſociety diſtinguiſhed 
with marks of honour by their princes, 


and held in eſtimation among the people; 


though their inſtitution ſeems intirely re- 


hgious. And, 
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Tun Ineas of Peru, in the weſtern 
world, long ignorant of our cuſtoms, and 
even exiſtence, had alſo their plans for at- 
taching the principal Caſſiques of the coun- 
try to their Government, by beſtow ing ho- 
nours upon them with great ceremony. 
Theemperors of Mexico had likewiſe their 
eſtabliſhments of hanour, for raiſing emu- 
lation among their ſubjects; two or three 
different kinds of which were diſtinguiſh- 
ed by the manner of wearing the hair, 
and other ornaments of dreſs. 


Tur inhabitants of this iſland from the 
earlieſt account of time have always diſ- 
tinguiſhed themſelves by their love of 
liberty, and military proweſs. The i im- 
preſſion made by Julius. Cæſar at the head 
of thoſe legions with which he had ſub- 
dued Gaul, was fo inſignificant, that he 
may be rather faid to have reconnoitred, 
than conquered Britain. Above four hun- 
dred years war with his ſucceſſors was not 
ſafficient to inure us to the yoke of Rome. 
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for though we had often felt the fury of 
the Roman arms, and were curbed by 
walls, well choſen encampments, and a 
ſtanding force, yet they frequently re- 
ceived ſuch checks from the unſubmitting 
Britons, that they relinquiſhed the iſland 
without any ſort of regret. Diviſions af- 
terwards among ourſelves called in the 
Saxons, who, like ſo much weight put into 
one ſcale, threw the other up. They firſt 
conquered their enemies, and then ſub- 
dued their friends; the former were pent 

up within the Tweed, and the latter by 
the Severn, Thus three nations were 
formed, unequal in power, but greatly re- 
ſembling, if not at firſt, yet by their in- 
tercourſe very ſoon, in their manners and 
ſentiments: they had ſeparate intereſts and 
long wars, but all retained, and the Sax- 
ons acquired, the firſt national character. 

Honours were therefore diſtributed here 
after the eftabliſhment of monarchy, as 

in other nations, and the ſame incentives 
made uſe of to animate the youth. Titles 


of 
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of the firſt dignity were granted to extra- 
ordinary merit or favour, and knighthoods 
diſtributed to people of leſs conſequence 
or deſert; but all with a view to reward 
virtue in them, and to excite emulation 


and the hope in others, of attaining theſe 
dignities. 


Tur Greeks and Romans inured theie 
youth to the fatigues of war, and gave 
them an early education to the uſe and 
theory of arms in their Gymnaſium. and 
Campus Martius. In imitation of them, 
this country and many others had their tilts 
and tournaments, which equally tended to 
inſpire ours with the love of martial ex- 
erciſes, and to form their bodies to habits 
of fatigue and enterprize: but theſe ex- 
erciſes are long become obſolete, and only 
eſteemed as the remains of barbariſm by 
this polite age. Thus enervated, or di- 
verted from the practice of war by more 
delightful ſtudies, or by the purſuit of the 
_ diſſipating pleaſures of the times, our very 
notions 


E 
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notions of chivalry. are extinguiſhed; the 
empty titles only remain, and they are 
uſurped and ſolicited by all ranks and pro- 
feſſions, except thoſe to whom they pro- 


perly belong. Under ſuch diſadvantages, 


who would be ſurpriſed to find the pro- 
feſſion of arms upon the decline? But 
though honours are thus wreſted from it, 


yet the nat al ſpirit ſo powerfully pre- 


vails, that the ornaments of the military 
character will appear brighter in no #ra 
of the Britiſh hiſtory than that of the laſt 
year 1759. - 


We come now to the military inſtituti- 
ons of Britain, of which we will give a 
brief account, and then haſten to a conclu- 
ſion of this Eſſay; by humbly propoſing an 


order of knighthood peculiar to military 


men ; by which emulation will be excited, the 


brave diſtinguiſbed, and long ſervices re- 


_ wwarded. | 


Tux moſt noble order of the Garter E 
the firſt, and moſt honourable inſtitution 


of 


/ 
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of Britain. No body is ignorant of its 


owing its birth to a piece of gallantry 
of king Edward the third, and that under 
ſo warlike a prince, its origin muſt have 
been entirely military. The number of 
ſovereign princes, who have been choſen 
knights companions of this order, ſuffi. 
ciently ſhew the eſteem it has always been 
in through Europe; and the preſent liſt 
will demonſtrate, that it has not in the 


leaſt declined in ſplendor and honour. 


However, it muſt be confeſſed, that it is 
now more conſidered as the diſtinguiſhing 
mark of nobility, and the particular favour 
of the prince, than the reward of military 
merit “; for commoners are now ſeldom 
or ever admitted, and the nobles have 
more ſure, and better pretenſions from 
their birth and influence, to attain that 
height of honour. Whoever will peruſe 
the hiſtory of the order may caſily note 
the decline of martial ſentiments in the 
nation, by the number of military men 


* Excepting in one inſtance of a late creation. 
honoured 


1 
| 
y 


1 
honoured with that dignity, leſſening an- 
nually ſince the foundation of it. 


Tux order of St. Andrew in Scotland 
is of a very old date, and fabulous origin; 
ſome authors deriving it from Achaius the 
firſt, in the year 809, and others from 
king Hungus, who joining his army to 
that of the Picts, obtained a victory over 
king Athelſtan. This order is ſuppoſed 
to have been revived by James the 4th; 
and ſtill ſubſiſts under the ſame circum- 
ſtances and diſadvantages to military men, 
as the Garter of England; for there ſeems 
the ſame reafons from the warlike diſpo- 
ſition of that nation, to think the original 
inſtitution was alſo, military. 


Trovcn it is impoſſible to aſcertain 
any thing, yet it would 'be improper to 
paſs over the inſtitution of Arthur, the 
Britiſh prince, of the Knights of the round 
Table. This order of knighthood has 
deen a ſubject of romance for many hiſ- 


torians, 
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torians, as have alſo the actions of that 


illuſtrious prince; but though things may 


have been exaggerated by the warm ima- 


ginations of poets and romance writers, 


yet there ſeems to be ſome foundation for 
believing that ſuch an order once exiſted. 
Merlin takes notice of eight regular chap- 


ters held at different times of this order, 


and ſpecifies the number and names of the 
knights received into it, at each of them; 
and Hector Boetius “ alſo mentions a chap- 
ter being held at Edinburgh, where the 
king of Scotland and ſome of the princi- 
pal nobility were knighted; and to re- 
commemorate this incident, one of the 
hills which ſurround that city, took the 
name of Arthur's ſeat, which it bears to 


this day. | 
Tur order of the Bath, though the 


leaſt eminent, is yet more antient than 
either of the foregoing. Hiſtorians differ 
from whence to date its origin ; ſome at- 


* Scots Hiſtorian. 
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tributing it to Richard the ſecond, others 
to Henry the fourth or ſixth, but all ſeem 
to agree, that it derived its name from 
the old cuſtom of the knights bathing the 
day before their being inveſted with the 
order, of knighthood ; which leaves us 
much in the dark, as to its inſtitution, 
that ceremony being as ancient as knight- 
hood itſelf. . This degree of honour was 
uſually conferred upon the ſons of the 
nobility, on the ſolemn occaſions of a co- 
ronation, the inauguration of a prince of 
Wales, or duke of York ; but had long 
been entirely omitted, till the time of king 
George the firſt, who revived it. This 
order is at preſent indiſcriminately given 
to all profeſſions civil or military ; but 
with ſome alterations may be made the 
foundation of an honour, which would 
tend much to excite emulation, and of 
courſe be the cauſe of reviving military 
virtue among us, as I ſhall endeavour to 
ſhew, after paſſing in a curſory manner, 
Over 
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over the other inſtitutions of this kitig- 
dom. 


Tux title and rank of baronet is pecu- 
liar to this country, being an hereditary 
order, originally military, inſtituted by 


king James the firſt ; but this honour is 


now nothing leſs than military, being uſu- 
ally beſtowed on wealthy commoners, who 
| aſpire to nobility, but want conſequence, 
merit, or intereſt to obtain it. 


To theſe four orders of knighthood, 
there is ſtill one to be added, which be- 
ing more liberally diſtributed, is ſtill leſs 
the object of deſire than any of the pre- 
ceding ones, viz. being dubbed knights, 
without appertaining to any particular or- 
der; which is in the preſent times, with 
a a few late exceptions, the recompence of 
mayors, aldermen, and fheriffs of cities, 
corporations, and counties, who are em- 


|  ployed to preſent loyal addrefles to his 


majeſty. Nothing can prove the decline 


of 
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of the martial diſpoſition of a nation ſo 


military character, being thus raviſhed from 


them *, by people not only ignorant of, 


but deteſting the profeſſion of arms: how- 
ever, from this abuſe and proſtitution of 
honour, the conſequence. of a long peace, 
and the nature of our government, argu- 
ments may be inferred, which would 
prove, that great advantages muſt accrue 


from ſome inſtitution being formed parti- 


cular to the military, when private country 
gentlemen and mechanicks are ambitious 


. of ſuch honours. Among the Romans, 


knighthood was the ſecond degree of no- 
bility, and the middle ſtate between the pa- 
tricians and plebeians; they formed the 


* Even the title of Eſq; is uſurped by every 


tradeſman, who having retired, after acquiring a 
plentiful fortune in the drudgery of his former occu- 
pation, aſſumes a title ſuperiour to that of a gentle- 
man, and arrogates to himſelf, inſtead of John B—— 
Tallowchandler, John B-— Eſq; and will talk of 
precedence and place, as if he were a man of the 
firſt family. on 


Bb. cavalry 


much, as all the honours belonging to the 
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cavalry of that warlike people, and were 
employed in many other of the firſt of- 
fices: a young plebeian was only of the 
equeſtrian order, till he was admitted into 
the Senate. In the French, Latin, Spa- 
niſh, Italian, and Dutch languages, a 
knight is expreſſed by the ſame word as 
@ borſeman, having in all countries ſerved 
on horſeback ; and the definition of it in 
ours * © properly fignifies a perſon who 
for his virtue and martial proweſs is raiſed 
by the king above the rank of gentlemen, 
into a higher claſs of dignity and honour.” 


Hav thus ſhewn that all degrees of 
honour, wiſely inſtituted by our anceſtors, 
to inſtill ſentiments of emulation and vir- 
tue into the youth, and to recompence 
bravery and heroick actions, wherever met 
with; are engroſſed by the pacifick citi- 
zens of this happy iſland, in preference to 
thoſe for whom they were originally in- 


* Chambers's 0 | 
tended 
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tended, who at this preſent time are ex- 
poſing themſelves in the ſervice of their 
country. We come next to aſk, whether 
promoticn, the moſt flattering thing to an 
ambitious man, is ſo impartially granted, 
that every officer may reaſonably hope to 
| Tiſe to the rank of a general? If tbe pay 
| in all the ranks is ſufficient to excite emu- 
| lation? or if it did, if ſuch mercenary prin- 
cißples ſhould animate the military cha- 
| racter? By military is meant both ſeaman 
and ſoldier, The unanimous voice of peers, 
gentlemen, and citizens anſwer in the ne- 
gative, but in that faultering accent, which 


c denotes a fear of loſing the uſurped ho- 

2 nours, which at this time they enjoy, and 1 
4 therefore think their right: the knights |.” 
R of Malta, of St. Louis, and of the order | 
t of Merit of Pruſſia, all join in giving a 1 


diſſenting voice. | | A 


Tux College of Chelſea nobly endowed 
for the reception of old ſoldiers, the hoſ- 
pital of Greenwich for that of worn out 
d B b 2 ſeamen, 
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feamen, even the begging paſs of the lame 
mutilated Auſtrian, and numerous infti- 
tutions in other countries, proclaims the 
gratitude of thoſe nations, in recompenſ- 
ing the toils and ſufferings of old ſervants, 
with ſome proviſion, and among us with 
a fecure and happy retreat. Should not 
therefore the officer, who ts, or ought to 
be, a gentleman by birth and education, 
be the object of their country's care? 
Should they not have honours inſtituted 
to rouſe their ambition when able to ſerve, 
and other advantages when worn out, to 
enable them with comfort to paſs the re- 
mainder of their days? Undoubtedly they 
ſhould ! provided that can be done with- 
out claſhing with hereditary honours, or 


much increaſing the expences of govern- 
ment, | | 


Wirz reſpect to the retreat of old 
wounded or infirm officers, the firſt and 
beſt remedy that preſents itſelf, is the li- 
berty of ſelling out; which, under the fol- 

lowing 


1 
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lowing reſtrictions, would make them eaſy, 


andbe alſo of ſervice to the government, by 
erecting no inconſiderable fund, which 
might be applied towards the ſupport of 
Chelſea hoſpital. It is neceſſary to pre- 
miſe, that the privilege of ſelling muſt be 
a general thing, and not limited to thoſe 
who buy; for in that caſe, it binds the 
hardeſt on them who have deſerved beſt; 
as rank without purchaſe, is ſeldom attained 
without long ſervice, which ought alone 
to entitle one to ſell. Therefore it may 
be ſo regulated, that an officer diſabled 
by wounds might be allowed to fell ap 
full price when he pleaſed : that an 
officer worn out, or having an infirm 
conſtitution, might be permitted to do the 
ſame, but only receive two thirds of the 
price, unleſs he has ſerved fifteen years, 
and then ſhould be entitled to the whole *. 


* A Roman citizen acquired the title of veteran, 
when he had ſerved fifteen years, and was exempted 
from further duty, than the defence of the city. 
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THAT officers who ſell out for their 
conveniency, or to gratify a natural levity, 
being neither diſabled nor infirm, ſhould 
be permitted to do ſo, receiving however 
nothing if before, and only half price at 
five years, two thirds at ten, or the whole 
if above fifteen years ſervice. 


Tnos E officers who do not like to con- 
form with the above terms, may reſign 
their commiſſions, or ſell if they bought; 
and the certificates of being diſabled, or 
ſo infirm, as to be unfit for ſervice, muſt 
be ſigned by two of the king's phyſicians, 
or if the diſtance from London ſhould 
render that impracticable, by the two moſt 


eminent in the country where the patient 
reſides. And with. reſpe& to raifing the 
fund for the maintenance of Chelſea, it 
is propoſed, that the government ſhould 
buy all the commiſſions ſold at an under 
price, and diſpoſe of them for the full 

value; 
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value *; and that it ſhould alſo give an- 
nuities at double intereſt at four pounds per 
cent. to any officer deſirous of ſinking bis 
money, or part of it, at that rate; which 
it is imagined many of them would, the 
generality being batchelors. Thus by of- 
ficers quitting, as would be the caſe of 
many at an advanced time of life, and 


with decayed conſtitutions, the chance 


would be on the fide of the government 
to gain, and at the ſame time would make 
a retreat very comfortable to the infirm 
or difabled ſoldier. 


By the eſtabliſhment of ſuch a plan, 
the army would have this one advantage, 


which alone out-weighs all the objections 


that can be made againſt it, viz. that 


This plan will raiſe money, but it will be more 
beneficial to the army, if that part of it was diſ- 
penſed with, and theſe under priced commiſſions 
ſhould be offered to thoſe officers, who not being 
able to purchaſe at full price, have had others put 
over them, becauſe they were more opulent. 
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there would not be an officer in it con- 
trary to his inclination, and the reſtric- 
tions would prevent it from being either 
compoſed of too old or too young officers, 
by which the ſervice would always go on 
chearfully and well; and no man could 
with honour decline ſerving in any climate 
or on either element: for as they may at 
any time retire with the advantages of the 
above plan, they ſhould therefore never 
defer it in hopes of not being called upon. 
It is alſo imagined, that under ſo limited 
a regulation, fewer officers would be de- 
ſirous of quitting the ſervice *, than while 
under the preſent reſtraint ; mankind be- 
ing more prone to deſire what they cannot 
attain, than to follow their caprice, in 


* That certainly would be the caſe for more eſ- 
ſential reaſons; as ſuppoſing that this plan ſhould be 
adopted, there would be a certainty of riſing, though 
late, to the rank of a general: whereas now many 
officers are deſirous of quitting the ſervice, from de- 
ſpair of ever attaining that rank. 


what 
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what they know to be in their power to 
accompliſh. | 


Iv this manner every officer may be 
permitted to retire, with ſome gratifica- 
tion for his loſs of time, excluſive of his 
pay: if he has a family it will be uſeful 
for their ſupport ; and if he accepts of the 
annuity, he might ſtill be conſidered as a 
retainer ; and on emergency, may be 
ready to execute any commiſſion that 
comes within his force, for the ſervice of 
his king and country. 


By the above curſory account of the 
military orders, it 1s preſumed to be out 
of all doubt, that moſt nations have reaped 
infinite advantages from them ; admitting 
of that, the intentions of the author have 
been fully anſwered, by eſtabliſhing a fact 
from whence he propoſes to infer, that 
the like cauſes may now produce the ſame 
Hects. He therefore begs leave to pro- 
poſe an order of knighthood to be parti- 


_ cularly 
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cularly confined to thoſe of the military 
character; which after adopting the buy- 
ing and ſelling under the above reſtric- 
tions, will be all that ſeems requiſite to 
obviate the difficulties the army now la- 
bours under, and to excite ſuch emulation 
as muſt be productive of great honour to 
individuals; from whence ever country 
muſt always derive national advantage. 


HonouR is certainly one of the firſt 
engines of government ; but as it is an 
imaginary thing, requires great delicacy 
in the diſtribution of it, to prevent it 
from falling into contempt. The beſt 
ſecurity therefore againſt that, in a mili- 
tary order, is making it only the recom- 
pence of ſervice, or the reward of thoſe 
who at any time diſtinguiſh themſelves by 
any extraordinary act of bravery, 


UNDER theſe limitations, it may pre- 


ſerve its luſtre for centuries, though at 
the ſame time, it ought to be ſo diffuſive, 


as 
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as to become the object of every man in 
the ſervice, With what ardour muſt 
every individual ftrive to attain an honour 
preſented to him, which will put him on 
a footing with any man of the firſt fami- 
lies? and how ſolicitous muſt the young 
men of quality be, to add that mark of 
diſtinction to their other pretenſions ? 
Finally, what a general emulation muſt 
ſuch an inſtitution excite, when it is 
known to be only the conſequence and 

reward of merit? The very idea of it 
will infuſe exalted ſentiments, and bring 
forth many uſeful and daring ſpirits, that 
would otherwiſe have Ilanguiſhed- in ob- 
ſcurity. With regard to the ſoldiery, that 
ſpitit muſt be encouraged amongſt them, 
by example from the officers, and by pe- 
cuniary rewards. How many armies, tired 
and exhauſted with conſtant fatigue, or 
_ deſpairing of ſucceſs in dangerous attempts, 
have been animated by the example of 
their general, to undertake and undergo 
every thing? When Hannibal with the 
: utmoſt 
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_ utmoſt difficulty had led his army to the 
ſummit of the Alps, he ſhewed them 
from thence the fruitful plains of Italy, as 
the reward of their toils, and ſo encouraged 
his half periſhed troops, to ſurmount the 
remaining obſtacles. 


As to the rank this order ſhould enjoy, 
other people are better judges of it, but it 
certainly ought to be diſtinguiſhed at 
home, to keep up the ſpirit of it among 
ourſelves abroad. The members of it 
might take place with the order of the 
Bath, which preſents itſelf as a proper 
foundation for this plan, excepting how 
to diſpoſe of thoſe gentlemen, who have 
already obtained that dignity, without any 
military pretenfions ; but as they will wear 
out, and need never be replaced, it will 
be better to erect our military inſtitution 
on that; than think of any thing new, as 
too many orders favour a little of proſti- 
tution. As to the name of this order, it 
might be called the order of St. George, 

the 
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the tutelar ſaint of this kingdom, or to 


borrow a title from the king of Pruſſia, 


that f merit. It might conſiſt of 


Tux ſovereign as grand maſter; eight 
grand croſſes, who ought to be by their 
rank, at leaſt lieutenant generals or vice 
admirals; 7wenty commanders, fifteen of 
which, as ſuperior commanders, ſhould 
be major generals or rear admirals, and 
five inferiour to give the rank of colonel ; 


twelve civil commanders, which is ſtill 


reſerving ſo many ribbons to diſtinguiſh 
ambaſſadors with, and others who may 
be employed in foreign parts, or other- 
wiſe deſerve well of his majeſty, 


ALL theſe, the ſovereign, grand croſſes, 
and commanders might continue to wear 
the ſame ornaments of the order of the 
Bath ; but the civil commanders are only 
to take that name, and if they pleaſe, the 
title of Sir : that appearing rather an in- 
feriour appellation to that of general, it is 

preſumed 


—— 


— 
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preſumed the military commanders will 
diſpenſe with it, but are nevertheleſs to 
have precedence of them. All others are 
to take place according to ſeniority; if two 
commanders ſhould bechoſen together, the 
eldeſt knight precedes; if ſtill of the ſame 
ſtanding, rank in the army ſhould deter- 
mine; and laſtly, age * of the perſon. 


Tun order ſhould have a ſecretary and 
herald, the former to keep the records, 
and enter into them any remarkable ac- 
tions done by any of the order, whether 
the cauſe of their admiſſion or afterwards, 
The herald muſt blazon their arms, which, 
to preſerve to poſterity the knowledge of 
what family the knights belonged to, muſt 
be drawn and deſcribed at the entry made 
in the records of every new member ; and 


* Precedence is propoſed to be determined by 
theſe, preferable to the quality of the perſon; to 
put hereditary honours out of the queſtion, and to 
ſet as high a value as poſſible on thoſe acquired by 
merit. | 


laſtly, 
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laftly, the number of knights ſhould have 

no other limitation than to be all men of 

merit, civil, religious, and military. They 

ought to have ſerved ten years if they have 

never been in action, and ſhould be ad- 
mitted at any time of ſervice, if they 

have diſtinguiſhed themſelves in it. 


THe badge of the order ſhould be given 
by the fovereign, and become the pro- 
perty of the heirs of a defun& knight, 
which will make it known in the country, 
and bring it into the eftimation of the fa- 
milies of the deceaſed. It might be a 

gold medal, hung by a red ribbon to the 
button-hole of the waiſtcoat, with Britan- 
nia enamelled or flruck upon it, preſenting 
the order to an officer crowned with lawrel, 
on his knee, who ſhould be introduced by For- 

tune, with the bandeau pulled off her eyes, 
to ſhew that favour or caprice have no 
ſhare in the recommendation ; and for a le- 
gend round the margin, The recompence of 


merit. 


3 To 
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To the eight grand croſſes, eight of 
the beſt governments might be unalien- 
ably annexed; and to the twenty com- 
manders, as many of the next beſt; to 
give weight to the order, by weaving in- 
tereſt and ambition together, which muſt 
be the. moſt certain plan to animate the 
military, or any character. But as go- 
vernments properly belong to land officers, 
who are ſuppoſed. beſt to underſtand the 
defence of places, ſo the ſea commanders 
and grand croſſes might be gratified with 
naval employments in the admiralty and 


other offices, or with penſions ſuitable to 
their rank. 


vx aſcertaining the ranks which the 
grand croſſes and commanders muſt have, 
there is a proſpect of emulation till open, 
which would undoubtedly work upon the 
mind of every officer. A major general 
diſtinguiſhing himſelf at the head of his 
brigade, might be made a grand croſs, 
and have the rank attending it; a colonel 
doing 
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doing the fame at the head of his regi- 
ment, might be recompenced with a com- 
manderie; and a rear admiral, commo- 
dore, or even a private captain, ſignaliz- 
ing themſelves, might be promoted in the 
fame method. Promotions gained in that 
manner ſhould, and it is preſumed would, 
rather excite a generous admiration, than 

draw reſentment from thoſe of the ſame 
rank of an older ſtanding, as it is a piece 
of juſtice due to merit, and may be their 
own caſe on the firſt occaſion. 


As to the promotion of knights, that 
ſhould ſolely be veſted in the ſovereign, 
at the recommendation of the commander 
in chief, and firſt lord of the admiralty 
for the time being, Few ſhould be cre- 
ated in times of peace, but all through 
that channel; by which it is hoped, that 
an equal diſtribution of that honour would 
be made without partiality to perſons or 
corps, as men of merit are to be found 
every where. During war, every general 

"i RN or 
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or admiral honoured with a ſeparate com- 
mand, might have fo many medals, as his 
majeſty may pleaſe to intruſt him with the 
diſpoſal of: and they ſhould always be 
diſtributed as the recompence of merit, 
and not of favour; for which reaſon, and 
more ſolid ones, aid de camps, brigade ma- 
jors, and admirals captains ſhould be of 
ſuch a ſtanding in the army and navy, as 
to be already diſtinguiſhed with that honour, 
leſt they ſhould be gratified with the or- 
der *, preferable to thoſe who may de- 
ſerve better. In fine, the utmoſt impar- 
tiality and care is neceſſary in the diſtri- 
bution of ſuch an honour ; for it will im- 
mediately loſe its effect, and become an 
uſeleſs diſtinction, the momeßt it falls a 
prey to intereſt or any other N 
than that of military eri . 800 


Being of the general's or e 
of courſe better known to him, perhaps his own 
relation, or ſo. particularly recommended, as to be 
| under the obiigation of Provider g for him ; 3 there is 
ſome reaſon to fear par. lality, 
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To conclade, a general chapter of the 
order, compoſed of all the grand eroſſes 
and commanders, ſhould annually be held; 
tke commander in chief and firſt lord of 
the admiralty, preſiding alternately, ſhould 
not bis majeſty pleaſe to attend; where 
the creation of the laſt year ſhould be 
conſidered; the particular reaſons which 
induced generals or admirals to make new 
knights, being remitted. to the ſecretary 
for that purpoſe ; where the recommen- 
dations from ofiicers, commanding regi- 
ments and- fleets! ſhould be received, and 
the number of croſſes fixed on, which 
may be diſpoſed of in the following year: 
for though it ought to be very diffuſive, 
yet it ſhould not be allowed to run into 
too great a number, for fear of leſſening 
the dignity and eſtimation of it. On that 
occaſion any member having behaved un- 
becomingly, ſhould be ſtript of the orna- 
ments of the order; and any addition 
might be made to the ſtatutes of the ſo- 
ciety, one of which ſhould be, << that any 
officer 
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or admiral honoured with a ſeparate com- 
mand, might have ſo many medals, as his 
majeſty may pleaſe to intruſt him with the 
diſpoſal of: and they ſhould always be 
diſtributed as the recompence of merit, 

and not of favour; for which reaſon, und 
more ſolid ones, aid de camps, brigade ma- 
jors, and admirals captains ſhould be of 
ſuch a ſtanding in the army and navy, as 
to be already diſtinguiſhed with that honour, 

leſt they ſhould be gratified with the or- 
der *, preferable to thoſe who may de- 
ſerve better. In fine, the utmoſt impar- 
tiality and care is neceſſary in the diſtri- 
bution of ſuch an honour ; for it will im- 
mediately loſe its effect, and become an 
uſeleſs diſtinction, the moment it falls a 
prey to intereſt or any her ene 

than that of military Aren E S115 
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e Bag of the general's diate; and 
of courſe better known to him, perhaps his own 
relation, or ſo particularly recommended, as to be 
under the obligation of providin 8 for bim; 3 there is 
beine reaſon to fear par. lality, 
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1 To 


387 1 

To conclade, a general chapter of the 
order, compoſed of all the grand eroſſes 
and commanders, ſhould annually be held; 
the commander in chief and firſt lord ef 
the admiralty, preſiding alternately, ſhould 
not his majeſty pleaſe to attend; where 
the creation of the laſt year ſhould be 
tonſidered; the particular reaſons which 

induced generals or admirals to make ne- 
knights, being remitted to the ſecretary 
for that purpoſe ; where the recommen- 
dations from ofũcers commanding regi- 
ments and fleets ſhould be received, and 
the number of croſſes fixed on, which 
may be diſpoſed of in the following year : 
for though it ought to be very diffuſive, 
yet it ſhould; not be allowed to run into 
too great a number, for fear of leſſening 
the dignity and eſtimation of it. On that 
occafion any member having behaved un- 
becomingly, ſhould be ſtript of the orna- 
ments of the order; and any addition 
might be made to the ſtatutes of the ſo- 
2288 one of which ſhould be, that any 


officer 
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officer accuſed of an offence, capital or 
diſhonourable, ſhould be ſubject to an in- 
queſt of a commander and tuelue knights, 


Who, before trial, ſhould have power to 
examine into his caſe, and ſtrip him of 
the honour of knighthood, if found guilty 
of any crime deſerving it; for it ſhould 
be an eſtabliſhed opinion and maxim in 
the order, that a knight of te order of 
merit cannot commit any action unworthy 
of a man of virtue and honou. 


T's raiſe the conſequence and idea of 
ſuch, an inſtitution, ſome ſolemnity would 
be very proper to uſe at the creation of 2 
knight. In that caſe, it might be done 
by the commander in chief on the ſpot, 
drawing his ſword at the head of the re- 
giment, troop, or company; and at ſea 
on board of the ſhip, according to the 
rank of the perſon, and ufing it as his 
majeſty does on like occaſions, dubb him 
night ; preſenting him with a medal of 
the order, embracing him, and if of the 

| royal 
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royal-family,-petmitting .the Hand to. be 
kiſſed, as a member of the ſame. ſociety, 


and as a mark of favour and eſteem. But 
the rules and ſtatutes neceſſary for this 
inſtitution may ſoon be digeſted into form, 
when the plan in general has met with 
that reception which it ſeems to deſerve 
and which is with great deference recom- 
mended, and humbly ſubmitted to his 
miajeſty's more. mature and better che 


ment *. „Do 


3 if any objections ſhould be made to the grafting 


removed, by making the inltituden independent of 
it; truſting to the merit of the knights, and the 


pitit of te order to eftabliſh its own reputation. 


FINIS. 


E RNA A T A. 


Page Li 

14 F put a comma after army, | x 3 

35. 2. put a ſemicolon-after.great; gem on 

37. in the note, read cap. for the er page 1. 

42. 20. for oil- bag, read oil- rag | by rviry 

50. 4 for fact read tat?, | 

5a 16. for tract read tat. e „ l. 

37. 1. for chocking read Hocbing. 5 

8. 5. for Craſbow read * | 
2. 2. —— Theſe words, 3 in this firing — form but 
| one Platoon, ought to be placed between. two crotchets, .  . 
— 9, — Theſe words, They make ready wing? why to be 
likewiſe placed between two crotehet s. : 
— 10. Put a comma after fre, * 

90. 6. one ſerjeant on the right ty 
100. 19. dele it, : 
113. 1. put a comma after ale, | 
119. F. for laſt read loft, 

120. 3. put a comma after bat, ; 
126, 7. for platoon, read platoons 

127. 6. Begin a new paragraph at the wal The battalion. 

131. 7. for army read arm, 

133. 17. for poſted read ported, | 

137. 15. for geranum read gerunium 

145. 20. put a comma after articles 

160. 17. read, liable to have a detachment i in Dover coſts. 

165. 9. for promiſe read premiſe 

172. * 2, put a comma after forward, 

19. read the 2d and th battalions 

178. 14. read, the ad and rſt do the ſame to the Akt as the 3d; 


and the 5th and 6th to the left as the 4th, which forms 
the line 


188. 3. dele on the 

189. 15. read, the two next battalions 
— 19. for that read them 

200, 1. put a full ſtop after paſs, 
18. for in read on 

20, read, ferm to the left, 
204. 9. for at read guides 
— 10 for /ine read lines 

222. 10. for fites read philes. 

18. for in read on 

230. 20. after adapted read 4s 
238. 20. for and read or 

253, 24. for then read theſe, 


259. 14. for ſupplying read ſuppleing 


Yr, , 9 


257. 


0 N 4 


22. put a ſemicolon after 8e; 


B NN ATT A. 


Line. 
3. read, to form t2vo or 0 deep 
1. to arms, . ought to have been in the line with the Ky ff 
part of the general, &c. — and the paragraph ſhould have 
begun with — the troop might now, &c. 
20. read, carry their bridle hands | 
plate I, for 2, read Q. in the rene w the ſtandard and right 
half ſquadron. | 
2. for doubling, read double 


1. read diviſions of the ſaid Te \ 
© for officers, read officer * 
5. dele wvithout ranks, 
18. for on read in | 
20. read, near a fourth part, 
marginal notes, dele ſubdiviſions 
15. read bigotted maxims of religion 
9. for natural read national 
21.. for orders read order, 
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